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3-TIMES LONGER LOOM BEARINGS! 
oe € Dripping liquid oils spoil goods and go to waste. NON-FLUID OIL stays in 
loom bearings and off goods—lasts three times longer, 
& Spinning. 73 
reperation ‘ 
; 2 rs Mills save on oil—on application costs—on spoilage loss—loom production 
= Mondling 2: See in action the lubricant preferred by 7 out of 10 leading mills. Send for 
New 
free testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 
106 
og 
ns NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
Clark Publishes 292 Madison Ave., New York 17,.N. Y. @ Works. Newark, 
“est Morehe ad St., 
<a SOUTHERN DISTRICT MANAGER: Lewis W. Thomason. Je., Charlotte, N. C. 
‘ears. Entered as | 
Ww AREHOUSES: Birmingham, Ala.—Atlanta, Ga.—Columbus, Ga.—Charlotte. N.C Greensboro, N. C.— 
N. under Act 
* March 2. 1897, 


Greenville, $. C.—-Chicago, Mass — ~Detroit, Mich—St. Louis: Mo.-—Providence, R. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our isceuatabaaiianls: : 
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ACCENT ON QUALITY... 
FROM START TO FINISH 


Attention to detail — all along the line at Draper Corporation 
brings you important savings. 


Iron and sample castings are checked daily 
in Draper Laboratories to meet rigid 
specifications. Draper to produce repair parts that have a higher degree of 
uniformity and quality. 


Ikngineering developments and manufacturing refinements enable 


— 


In the mill, these are the repair parts that provide longer. trouble. 
free service. 


When you use Draper repair parts exclusively on your looms. 
increased production. efhciency and profits are assured. 


Precision machine tools enable close tolerances 


to be held. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GA. | 
HOPEDALE, MASS. | GREENSBORO, N. C. Use: af gouges in lnqpection 


high standards of uniformity and quali') 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. be maintained, 
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CLOSE LOOK AT 


Standard of 
the World 


For every textile need! Cloth and loom tubes for 
one time use or returnable. Yarn tubes for wind- 
ing, rewinding and shipping purposes. 


SONOCO produces spiral, convolute, parallel or 
drawn tubes in sizes Ye” to 36” 1.D., in any practi- 
cal length and wall thickness. Available in colors, 
various surfaces, treated, impregnated, perforated, 
scored, notched, printed and with crimped or bur- 
nished ends. 


Our sales-engineers can help you with any textile 
tube problem! 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE—HARTSVILLE. S. C. 
MYSTIC. CONN. LOS ANGELES. CAL. BRANTFORD. ONT. LOWELL. MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. AKRON. IND. GARWOOD. N_J. GRANBY. QUEBEC 
MEXICO: Sonoco de México, S. A., Apartado 10239, México, D. F. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


REG US PAT OFF 
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important advanceme 


_in cot performance in the last decade! _ 


| 


Won't glaze or slicken-reduces buffing to a minimum! 


Made with thousands of microscopic cells which are opened 
up by the continuous traversing of the yarn, Daycos stay dry— 
never become glazed or slick. This means fewer buffings, 
longer runs between buffings. For all the money-saving 
facts request your copy of the new Dayco EW-540 data sheet. 
Dayton Rubber Co., Textile Division, Dept. 305, 

401 S. C. Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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Amazing, New Micro-Porous Surface RENEWS itself! 


Exclusive with Dayco EW-540 Cots is a cellular structure 
which renews itself continuously through the normal 
process of wear. This constant porosity relieves 
surface tension—the major cause of lap-ups 

and ends down—for the life of the cot. 

This means big savings in time and money, 

as well as increased production, for mill 

operators everywhere. 


GOLDEN 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Dayco and Dayton Thorobred Textile Products for Better Spinning and Weaving 


Only Dayco EW-540 Cots 
have all these features: 


Runs 2 to 3 times longer without 


buffing— Tested under actual mill condi- 
tions these sensational Dayco EW-540 cots 
have been in operation for over 2% years. 
During that period not one tes? cot has ever 
required buffing. Important, too, Daycos will 
not lap even in 65 to 70% humidity—nor will 
they pick up oils or cotton residue. 


Fits all Clearers | 


New Daycos are effective general purpose 
cots and work to perfection with either flat 
or revolving clearers, Superior, in every re- 
spect, to any other cot on the market, Daycos 
have proved their ability to keep eyebrowing 
to the absolute minimum. 


Prevent Lap-Ups and Excessive 


Ends Down— Because Dayco cellular poros- 
ity relieves surface tension, lap-ups are virtu- 
ally eliminated. Ends down are guided direct- 
ly to the waste roll and are prevented from 
becoming entangled in other strands which 
would cause more ends down to occur. 


Get the Facts 


No mill superintendent 
can afford to be with- 
out the complete facts 
on the amazing Dayco 
EW-540 Cots. Send 
for your copy of 

Fact Sheet TODAY! 
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Get more 
uniform sizing of 
cotton yarns with... 


EAGLE CORN STARCH 


ff, 
A, 


Today’s slasher operation requires various fluid- 
ities. Eagle® Brand Corn Starch, an acid-con- 
verted, thin boiling starch, meets the most 
exacting of these demands. Since a range of 
viscosities are obtainable, Eagle Brand Corn 
Starch enables the mill to meet its concentration 
needs precisely. You'll find that Eagle Brand Corn 
Starch will give you greater viscosity stability 


and uniformity than any other starch. Always L. 
available, we can fill any quantity requirement. 
‘4 complete line of starches Technical mill and laboratory assistance 2. 
from the world’s prime producer is yours without obligation. We welcome | 
of starch products.” an opportunity to help you solve your 3 


specific production problems. Write us. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Here's how you can 


INCREASE the AMOUNT of SLIVER 


in coiler cans 


GOSSETT technicians were among the very first to come 
up with a practical, sure way to greatly increase the amount 
of sliver per can ... and do it at a moderate cost. 


HERE’S HOW 


We'll convert your 10” and 12” comber and card coilers to 14” or 15° 
and drawing frame coilers to 14” in diameter and to 36” or 42” in height. 
Just imagine what this will do to itcrease the amount of sliver per can’ 
What's more, and as the photograph shows, voull get a perfect lay of 


sliver in the can. 


The GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS has already converted the coilers in 
a number of leading Southern textile mills. Records show a very sul 


It will pay YOU to 


stantial increase in the amount of sliver per can. 
look into this amazing innovation. 


you'll get: 


Up to 
This Size 
14” x 36” 


15” x 36” 
15” x 42” 


This shows the perfect lay of the 
sliver in can after coiler conver- 
sion from a 12” x 36” size to a 
15” x 42” size 


What we do with COILERS 


1. We convert 10” and 12” comber and card coilers to 14” and 15” 
and drawing frame coilers to 14” in diameter and to 36” or 42” in 


height. 


Note this « We show here the per- 
centage increase of sliver when a conver- 
sion is made. Take, for example, a 12” x 
36” coiler. We'll convert it to any one 
of the following sizes and here is what 


Percentage of 
Sliver Increase 


60% to 65% 
100% to 105% 
100% to 105% 
120% to 125% 


2. We manufacture all sizes of coilers for all makes of combers. 


cards, and drawing frames. 


3. We manufacture parts for all sizes and makes of coilers. 


B. W. GOSSETT, President 
D. W. SMITH, N. 


MACHINE 


This coiler was converted from a 
12” x 36” size up to a 15” x 42” 
size, increasing the amount of 
sliver in can by 120% to 125%. 


E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
C.-Va. Representative 


WORKS, ING. 
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NALEX 


TOA MINIMUM. 


warp size for spun rayon, 
cotton and worsted yarns. 


NALEX minimizes “seconds” by eliminating “hard size, warp 


clinging, fuzz balls,” etc. High quality fabrics can be produced 
week after week. 


NALEX cooks quickly. A minimum of size compound is 
needed. Film forming properties are excellent. 


NALEX penetrates readily, which is necessary for combed / 
yarns, and high sley constructions. 


NALEX assures excellent weaving efficiency at relative 
humidities as low as 70%. Often even lower. 


LOW HUMIDITY means better working conditions, lower main- 
tenance costs, and a cleaner weave room. 


tonal RESYNS® 


STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


STARCHES 


National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ° Atlanta ° Boston . Philadelphia 
In Canada: National Adhesives (Canada) ltd., Montreal Ch 
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At the right is the basic loom-frame for the whole M-P 
line. Above is on M-P 20 harness ('%)” gauge) 4 x | 
box Automatic Dobby Loom .. . one of the many types of 
looms which can be built on this same basic frame. Ask 
your C&K representative to explain the full scope of 
M-P Convertibility. 

Would a sudden shift in fabric construction 
catch you with only a “single-shot” defense . . . 
like the old-fashioned squirrel rifle? Not if your 
weave room is adequately protected by C&K’s 
modern, Multi-Purpose Looms. For then you 
have an unlimited number of “shots in the 
magazine”... with which to meet attacks from 


any flank. 


Only these new M-P Looms have this ad- 
vantage of quick convertibility as required ... 
which means that you can have. . 


. on the same 


gives Machine-gun Protection 


against surprise attacks 
by shifting fabric-fashions 


basic loom-frame. . 


. a wide choice of letoffs, 
takeups, shedding mechanisms, feelers . . . as 
well as lay constructions in an unmatched range 
from single shuttle, single color to 7 shuttles, 
7 colors. 


And this M-P Convertibility is the strongest 
defense your mill can have. See C&K .. . and 
andwhythesenew 
M-P Looms mean y 
More Profit in any 
weave room. 


the Trademorks of the World's Fines? 
Fabrics ... which cre WOVEN Fabrics. 


Crompton & Knowles LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5S. A. 


Philadelphia, Pa. + Allentown, Pa. 
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Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, &. 1. 


This “invisible Trademark” Stands Bock of 
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Unit Dry-Duct System installed at Rhode Island Fabrics Company, Powtucket, Rhode Island 


PROFIT’S IN THE AIR 
... with AMCO Unit Dry-Duct Air Conditioning 


In a textile mill, reliable, efficient 
air conditioning can be a big factor 
in the profit picture. When floor 
space is at a premium, a central 
station installation may be out of the 
question. Faced with this problem, 
many mills have found a profitable 
answer in the Amco Unit Dry-Duct 
System. 

This system consists of a self-con- 
tained air conditioning unit, distri- 
bution ducts and room atomizers. 
The air conditioning unit itself is 
compact and can be installed over- 
head, out of the way, where it will 
not take up valuable mill floor space. 


Automatically operated louvers sup- 
ply fresh air and recirculated air, in 
proper proportions, to the air con- 
ditioning unit. The air is filtered if 
desired, and then heated as required. 
This “dry” air is distributed to the 
working area through ducts. 
Humidification and evaporative 
cooling are provided by atomizers 
located in front of each air duct. 
Automatic controls hold relative 
humidity and temperature 
at the desired levels. Spent 
air and heat are exhausted 
automatically through 
vent louvers. 


The Unit Dry-Duct System is only 
one of the many types of air-con- 
ditioning systems manufactured, 
engineered, and installed by Amco. 
The facts about textile mill air con- 
ditioning — the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each type of system — 
are fully covered in Amco’s booklet 
“Air Conditioning for the Textile 
Industry.” Write today for your 
own copy of this Amco booklet. 


AMCO 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS since 1888 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. |. + ATLANTA * BOSTON * CAMDEN * CHARLOTTE + AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC 
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CARDING. 


IS THE 


j FOUNDATION 


QUALITY 


Tips on the Life of Woolen and Worsted Card Clothing 


How long should woolen and worsted card clothing last? 


The above question is often asked; however, there is no 
hard and fast rule as to how long card clothing will run and 
produce satisfactory roving, for there are various conditions in 
each individual mill that are determining factors as to the 
life of the card clothing. 


Proper card clothing care. 


The life of any product is dependent on the care given it by 
its user. We have discussed before the necessity of an effective 
maintenance program for the running of an efficient card room 
and producing quality roving. The life of the card clothing is 
also dependent on an effective maintenance program. 


1. Card clothing should be stored in a dry room to prevent 
rusting and allowed to reach card room temperature before 
applying to rolls. 


2.. The clothing machine should be kept in the best possible 
condition and calibration checked to ensure correct tension 
when clothing is put on; otherwise the fillet may break 
during application, or be put on too loosely and break after 
it is on the roll. This can cause damage to the other wire on 
the card. 


3. Improper grinding, i.e.. poorly maintained grinding equip- 
ment and poorly instructed grinders, can result in hooked 
wires and shelling out due to too heavy a grind, shortening 
the life of the clothing. 


4. Improper stripping, ie., failure to clean the rolls thoroughly, 
will cause the stock to pack into the wire and eventually pull 
the wire back with a loss in pitch. 


5. Improper settings can result in facing of the card wire, 
which means a loss in pitch and high wires, making a true 
setting impossible. 


6. Failure to maintain the card in good mechanical condition, 
i.e., worn bearings, etc., is often the cause of premature 
failure of card clothing. 


Type of stock being processed. 
The many different blends and styles of today call for card 


clothing specifications that are flexible, i.e., suitable to card 
satisfactorily both the lowest grade blends or stocks along 
with the higher quality blends, and still give the individual 
mill the desired results with minimum card clothing costs. 


Preparation of the stock. 


Further advancement in the preparation of the stock before 
it is presented to the card has helped a great deal in lengthening 
the life of the card clothing. Proper opening, blending and 
application of emulsion mean longer card clothing life. 


The card clothing trend today. 


Since woolen and worsted card clothing must be flexible 
to card satisfactorily all the blends the mill is processing, there 
is a greater concentration on the breaker section ( metallic breast 
included) of the card today than ever before. The reasons for 
this are as follows: 


1. A metallic breast in good condition will prepare the stock 
better before it reaches the flexible card clothing on the 
breaker card, thus increasing the life of the card clothing. 


2. The “Peralta” eliminates burrs, trash, etc., before the stock 
reaches the second breaker and finisher cards, reducing the 
chances of the stock damaging the card clothing on these 
sections. 


3. Since the breaker card gets the most abuse, proper card 
clothing specifications on the breaker section can mean a 
saving to the mill by longer card clothing life. 

(a.) The trend is toward a coarser wire in conjunction with 
a heavier foundation on the breaker card, to compensate for 
the abuse this section receives due to the fact that card 


clothing today must be flexible enough to handle all blends 
satisfactorily. 


Conclusion. 


The type of stock, its preparation before the carding oper- 
ation, and the care given to the card clothing are the determin- 
ing factors as to how long woolen and worsted card clothing 
will run and produce satisfactory roving. 


NOTE: All rights reserved. Reprints, free of charge, om request to Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, Mass. 
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lf your breasts, lickerins, dividers, tumblers, cylinders, workers, strippers, fancies, 
doffers, or dickies need to be reclothed with flexible or metallic wire, we can supply 


your requirements. 


We will also be glad to recommend, on request, the right foundation, or the 
right wire for the job. With four generations of experience behind the practical card 


men on our staff, we are well equipped to do this. 


With 3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points we can serve you effi- 


ciently and promptly. Contact our nearest office for information. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. rm. 


American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) PRODUCED BY 
Fall Worcestert Philadelphia*+i Charlottett 
Greenville*{{ Atlantatt Dallas (Textile Supply Co.)++ 
Los Angeles 62, Calif. (E. G. Paules, Representative) 


“Factory tRepairShop {Distributing Point 


3 FACTORIES 6 REPAIR SHOPS 7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


CARD CLOTHING 
For Wool, Worsted, Asbestos, Silk, Jute, Synthetics and Blends | 
| 
| G 
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‘We reduced needle breakage 


Gulftex Oil is applied to the needles of the full-fashioned hosiery knit- 
ting machines at the Virginia Maid Mill with a plastic squeeze bottle. 


says Mr. Earl S. Gress, Superintendent, 
Virginia Maid Hosiery Mill, Inc., Pulaski, Va. 


“During the two years we have been using Gulf- 
tex Oil in our knitting machines we have noticed 
that needle breakage is down considerably, and 
needles stay clean—free from gum deposits and 
rust,” says Mr. Gress. ‘Needless to say, we have 
increased output and reduced maintenance costs.” 

In addition to the many fine qualities that Mr. 
Gress has found to be so important, Gulftex Oil 


has superior non-staining characteristics which 
make it a valuable lubricant for any application 
where the staining of fabrics is a problem. 

So if you feel that your needle lubricant is not 
doing the best possible job, call in a Gulf Sales 
Engineer and have him demonstrate the advan- 
tages of Gulftex Oil in your mill. You can contact 
him today at your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
1822 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


THE FINEST PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 
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Card Room 


Low Cost 


Cleans ceiling while trans- 
porting train of laps 
throughout card room. 


It pays to clean automatically! American MonoRail Overhead 

Cleaning is most effective because it increases production and lowers 

cleaning costs and does a better job. Reports from mills using auto- 

matic overhead cleaners show they are definitely in favor of such a 

method. One mill reports elimination of blowing down every shift. 

Another, less slugs and elimination of former cost of manual over- 
head cleaning. All agree it pays to clean automatically 
with American MonoRail Overhead Cleaning. 


AMERICAN 


OVERHEAD 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


13121 ATHENS AVENUE e CLEVELAND 7, OHIO. 
(IN CANADA-—CANADIAN MONORAIL CO., LTD., GALT, ONT.} 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? *® GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


Now Cutler-Hammer * * * Motor Control 
in NEMA Size 2 for motors up to 25 HP” 


It is here... Cutler-Hammer *& Moto: 
Control for your larger motors, NEMA Size 2 
Starters with the famous three stars on the 
Cutler-Hammer nameplate. The three stars 
that stand for three entirely new standards in 
motor control performance and value. Star #1: 
Installs easier. So much easier that installation 
savings often exceed the cost of the control, 
Star #2: Works better. So much better that 
this control often pays for itself many times 
over in just the production interruptions it 
avoids. Star #3: Lasts longer. So much longer 
that this control never needs maintenance care 
or expense in 90% of its uses. If you are one of 
the many users who have proved these are 
facts, not mere claims, you will welcome the 
news that your larger motors can now have 
this same control. Order Bulletin 9586, Size 2, | 
today from your nearby Cutler-Hammer Au- 

thorized Distributor. He is stocked and ready 

to serve you. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 145 

St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


4x installs easier 


2x works better 


4x lasts longer 


Unit Panel Full Three-Phase Adjustable Superlife 


Accessibility 
Removing the wrap-around 
cover bores the entire storter 
for three-directional accessi- 
bility. It is wide open at front 
onc both sides. You can see 
everything ond reach ony- 
thing Wiring the storter is 
simplified and routine inspec. 
tion is made so eosy and 
complete nothing is ever 
neglected 


Construction 

The entire storter mechanism 
con be removed from its case 
by simply loosening three 
screws. With mechonism ov! 
of the woy, mounting cose, 
conmmecting conduit and pul! 
ing wires cinch. A greot 
time saver No skinned 
knuckles. No damaged 
starter mechonisms. 


For Control Panel Designers 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ 


The new Cutler-Hammer 
* * * Motor Control 
offers an array of spec- 
tacular new features to 
provide many exclusive 
advantages in circuit 
planning, compact panel 
design, better motor pro- 
tection and better con- 
trol performance. Be 
sure you have complete 
design data on this ad- 
vanced equipment. Write 
or wire today. 


JUNE 1955 


Protection 
Only three overload reilcys 
con provide positive three 
phase protection to stop 
needless motor byrn-ouls and 
production interruptions. And 
only Cutler-Hammer offers 


three overitood relays in 
stondord starters without the 
excessive costs and delays of 
specio! starter constructions 


New Control 

Components 
All parts of the new C-H 
* *% & Storters in NEMA O, 
1 ond 2 Sizes ore available 
as Components; also complete 
storters on convenient unit 
ponels. Electrical interlocks 
ore ovailable to provide od- 
ditional contro! circuits when 
desired. 


~ 


Sensing Coils 
Only the accurate adjustment 
of overload protection per- 
mits motors to work horder 
without domoge. Now more 
importoent than ever with 
newer type small frame 
motors. Only C-H offers ad- 
justable lood sensing coils 
for 3% loading occuracy in- 
stead of the 10% to 12% in 
oll other controls. 


New Control 

Relays 
Finest of control reloys. 10 
ond 15 Amp. 2-3-4-5-6 
poles. All contacts instantly 
convertible from NO to NC 
or vice versa. NO or NC 
stotus seen at o glance with- 
ovt removing cover. New 
ormored magnet coils color 
coded for voltage and fre- 
quency. 


Vertical Contacts 
Now the famous C-H dust- 
sofe vertical contacts hove 
been doubly improved. New 
light-weight design cuts 
bounce to reduce arcing. Also, 
arcing now pressvure- 
quenched. Contact mointe- 
nence care and costs are 
ended for alltime in all normo!l 
motor control uses. 
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New SD & HD 
Pushbuttons 


New stondard duty pushbvt- 
ton station with pilot licht 
offers many exclusive tea- 
tures, typical of complete 
C-H line. W atch soon for an- 
nouncement of the revolytion- 
ory new line of C-H heovy- 
duty oil-tight oneshole 
mounting pushbduttons. 
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LARGE PACKAGES 
HAVE ADVANTAGES IN 
THE STEPS THAT 
FOLLOW SPINNING 


The new Type “D” Barber- 
Colman cheese holds 6'4 Ibs., 
which is 120,000 yards of 
24s yarn, or 2% times as much 
as the standard Type “C’" 
cheese. This givesmore slasher 
beams per cheese, even in the 
40”-head size, and thus more 
loom beams per set. This in- 
crease in loom beams per set, 
and the consequent reduction in 
creelings per week, can provide 
substantial cost reductions in 
many mills. Similar advantages 
are available in the twisting. 


LARGE-PACKAGE 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


In accord with the trend toward larger packages, the new Barber-Colman 
Type “D”’ Automatic Spooler offers advantages of special design for 
greater production and better product. While the machine resembles the 


familiar Type “C”’ in general appearance, many details have been changed 
and improved. These include new methods of handling bobbins, new 
drive and support for the cheeses, new yarn guides and cleaning devices, 
new vacuum system, added safety arrangements, new means for by- 
passing a running thread, and various others. All the way through, this 
new machine is built to fit the modern methods of up-to-date mills. 


Consult your Barber-Colman representative for full details. 


USE BARBER-COLMAN INSPECTION AND SERVICE 


For all your Barber-Colman machines, 
be sure to call on the Service Depart- 
ment of your nearest Barber-Colman 
ofhce. The men who staff this organiz- 
ation are specially trained and equipped, 
with a wealth of experience in checking, 


maintaining, repairing, and moderniz- 
ing all types and models of Barber- 
Colman equipment. They are backed 
by alert main and branch offices who 
see that they are supplied with com- 
plete and reliable parts and information. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e@ SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES ee WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MUNICH, GERMANY 
PAKISTAN 


Mesico D.F. Mexico 
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the old days... 
COTTON WAS PICKED CLEAN! 


The problem of cleaning cotton today is erttirely different from what it was 
forty years ago—or even fifteen years ago. 

Before about 1915, very few American cotton mills had any cleaning 
machinery at all—they didn’t need it. Cotton was picked, a lock at a time, 
with the utmost care by hand, and it was clean. Most mills used strict mid- 
dling, or better. 

But strict middling cotton averaged 2.9% foreign matter — mostly 
motes. These motes had not been shattered at the gin, and were easy to 
take out. Today, strict middling cotton may contain as little as 0.6% to 0.8% 
of foreign matter, but this little bit of trash has been so ground up at the gin 
that strict middling cotton may make dirtier yarn than middling or strict low 
middling which has not been overworked at the gin. 

The mill manager looking for a profit can install the Aldrich-Lummus 
Super-Jet cotton cleaning system and actually make better yarn from less 
expensive cotton. 


AldricH 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
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ed, we satd ‘Fine Counts” 


Some mills, which were successfully using Ideal Feathertouch Drafting on carded stock, hesitated 
to use it for fine counts and for combed yarn because of former prejudice against using metallic 
rolls on fine counts. Those who conducted tests have uniformly made reports like the one above. 
Today many of the largest and finest mills are running all of their finest counts on Ideal 
Feathertouch Drafting. 


Ideal’s patented ball bearing spacing sections keep the rolls perfectly aligned at all times. 
Free-floating fluted top rolls give only a light feathertouch to the stock. They automatically even 
out thick and thin places in the sliver and impart a permanent crimp. Ideal High Speed Ball 
Bearing Drawing* cannot bruise, crush, or cut fibres. Even on the finest counts, Ideal Feathertouch 
Drafting gives you the highest quality drawing sliver. And Ideal Feathertouch Drafting costs 
less to buy, less to run, and less to maintain. Write for full information today. 


Industries, Inc. 
eal Bessemer City, N. C. 
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*Patent Nos. 2,610,363; 
2,490,544; 2,412,357. 
Other patents pending. 
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softeners X_ 
your fingertips... 


The right one to meet 
your special needs 


Sandoz is your source for softeners. We spe- 
cialize in softening compounds for every 
purpose, and each is outstanding in its use. 
Whatever fibers you work with, whatever fin- 
ishing problems you have, Sandoz is prepared 
to provide an answer. Get in touch with Sandoz 


— no further away than your telephone. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 1510 Camden Road 

FAIR LAWN, N. J., Fair Lawn Ave. & Third St. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 467 East Third Street 
MONTREAL (Que.) CANADA, P. O. Box 364, Station ““B” 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 3712 Beechmont Avenue 
HUDSON, MASS., 312 Main Street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 2215 E. Tioga Street 
TORONTO (Ont.) CANADA, 179 King St. West 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
61 Van Dam St., New York 15, N. Y. 


SANDOZ 


SANDOZ THINKS AHEAD WITH TEXTILES 
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CERANINE FL ANIONIC 


Provides a smooth, well-lubricated hand. 
Improves sewing qualities, minimizes 
friction, steps up production, 


SANDOZIN W Paste NONIONIC 
Compatible with all resin finishes. Gives 
an unusually soft and desirable hand, 
outstanding durability. Excellent drap- 
ing qualities. 


CERANINE HC CATIONIC 


A versatile softener on all fibers... out- 
standing on knit goods. Produces a soft 
and pleasing hand that’s durable, plus 
antistatic properties on synthetics. 


ALL 3 SOFTENERS ARE SUITABLE FOR 
WHITE GOODS... NON-YELLOWING 
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Automatic Filling Winder 


(Made in Westfield, Mass., U.S.A.) 


Compare These Figures with Those for 
Any Competing Winder 


When the magazine creel carries 4 lb. cones and when 
the machine is equipped with a central bobbin hopper 
replenisher and automatic pinboarding, or filling box 
stacker, the operating cost of the Model 66 is as low as 
4c per lb. of yarn quilled. Here is how we arrive at | 
this figure on the basis of quilling 20,000 Ibs. of 150 
denier rayon in 40 hours. 


Time per Time for 
Package 20,000 lbs 
Magazine Creel. Cone Holder Swings Out for Creeling in 25 min. 1250. min. , 
Donning and Doffing. Piecing up broken ends I 
(142% breakage ) .11 min. 550. min. y 
Supplying pinboards .0488 min. 244. min, ; 
Other duties (5% tot. time) .024 min. 120. min. ‘ 
Personal time > 
(5% tot. time) .024 min. 120. min. I 
TOTAL TIME 
(1 operator 40 hrs. ) .4568 min. 2284. min.* 
*Note there are 2400 minutes in 40 hours. I 
Standard hourly rate of 1 operator times 40 hrs. divided by 


20,000 equals $.0025. 

Exceptionally low operating cost is only one of 8 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY which Foster-Muschamp 
Model 66 offers. Learn about the other 7 points. Write 
for FOSTER FACTS — Volume 4 — Number 5. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Winder for Every “Textile Purpose 
3 WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
mpty Bobbin Ready to Move Into Winding 


Position. Close Delivery Thread Guide and Southern office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C, 
Feelerless Build. 
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styled for sales! 


Brighter fresher colors stimulate sales. Give 
your new weaves and prints maximum sales 
impact by color-styling them with shades based 
on National Aniline Dyes. 


Right now we can sérve you better than ever 


before ... with attractive new colors .. . ex- 
panded color research and application labo- 
ratory service . .. alert branch-office follow- 


through ... nearby warehouse stocks, 


Right now we can give you prompt service on 
matches, formulas and the dyes you need at 
every step from samples through mill runs to 
re-orders. Remember, you'll save time, effort 
and expense by calling National Aniline first! 


if 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6.8. Y. 
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Shown is the 50-mil- 
lionth yard of crease- 
resistant cotton run 
with STANSET D40 
and STANSET LC! 
Photograph taken in 
prominent cotton fin- 
ishing plant. 


Finished with STANSET LC, millions of yards of white cotton shirting fabrics — as 
made up by one of the largest shirting manufacturers — have withstood repeated com- 
mercial laundering WITHOUT noticeable yellowing or significant loss in strength due 
to the action of chlorine bleaching. 


UMD Your OWN TRADE MARK 


Leading cotton finishing companies are building valuable reputations for their own 
important trade marks with STANSET D 40 and STANSET LC. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


STANSET D40 and STANSET LC are new, highly efficient cross-linking com- 
pounds which really set the shrinkage of cotton fabrics with that additional bounce 
— at low cost! 


EXCELLENT PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Fabrics finished with STANSET D 40 and STANSET LC may be cured over a wide 
range of temperatures, from 250°F. to 340°F., for 70 to 90 seconds, to fit almost every 
fabric construction, assuring the highest crease resistance, tensile and tear. in con- 


junction with CONTROLLED CHLORINE RETENTION. 


NEW STANSET EASY TO APPLY 


The application of STANSET resins requires no equipment other than that now 
in use for resin treatment in mills and finishing plants. 


WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES ON STANSETS ¢ WRITE OR CALL US TODAY 


Our technical representatives are at your service. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY - CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Chattanooga, Tenn. ° Paterson, N. J. . Swansea, Mass. ° Salisbury, N. C. 


Sunbury, Pa. Sacramento, Cal, . Greensboro, N. C. . Greenville, S. C. 
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What makeo a cot lap? — Hered the anawen 


THIS COT LAPS: Moisture layers on fiber and cot contain electrical charges. When pressed to- 
gether in spinning, these electrically charged moisture layers tend to adhere to each other. 


When an end breoks, this attraction is strong enough to hold the yarn and cause lapping. 


THIS COT DOESN'T LAP: Electrolytes incorporated in patented Accotex composition nevtralize 
the electrical charge in the moisture layer on the cot. Therefore, there can be no attraction 


between the cot and its moisture layer and no tendency for fibers to lop up onto the top roll. 
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With J-490 Cots 


LAP-RESISTANT 3-490 ACCOTEX COTS 


GIVE YOU 


Mill men spinning synthetics or natural fi- 
bers will tell you there is a difference in roll 
covers. Some covers allow serious front-roll 
laps. But only one cover consistently min- 
imizes lapping on any type of stock—the 
Armstrong J-490 Accotex® Cot. 

There’s a good reason for this. ]-490 Cov- 
ers actually tend to repel broken ends. 
Special electrolytes in this cot permanently 
neutralize the normal attraction between 
cover and fiber. 


Mill reports also prove that J-490 Accotex 
Covers are smooth and clean running . 
and stay that way for years with a minimum 
of rebuffing. Test them yourself and see how 
well they handle any fiber. Call your Arm- 
strong man or write us direct. 

If you have trouble with eyebrowing on 
your spinning frames, try the Armstrong 
NO-742-S Cot. This roll cover has a “con- 
stant-friction’ surface that stops eyebrows 
from forming, even with the coarsest yarn. 


‘Armstrong ACCOTEX COTS 


... used wherever performance counts 


STRONG, EVEN YARN 


Send for free book- 
let, “Armstrong Tex- 
tile Roll Coverings and 
Mill Supplies."" Write 
to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Industrial 
Division, 6506 Davis 
Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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For the first time, an entirely new kind of nylon is on the market. 

Aptly named the NEW Nylon Staple, IRC feels it is a better nylon staple. 
For these reasons. The NEW Nylon Staple brings to industry 

seven new and distinctive features in nylon capable of producing 
completely new and better effects. 


BRIGHTER LUSTER - BETTER CRIMP 

MORE RESILIENCY WITH LESS CRUSHABILITY 
LOWER DYE COSTS + GREATER STRENGTH 
GREATER RESISTANCE TO ABRASION 

NEW ECONOMY FOR YOU 

Already in production-line use in several major industries, 

in the “pilot” stage in others, in the planning stage in still more, 


the NEW Nylon Staple is being counted on to put new life in products 
and bring new products to life. 


C Industrial Rayon Corporation 
Y 


& ¥ 2 Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. * 627 Guilford Building, Greensboro, N.C. 
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uses in 
the Textile 
industry 


There are many uses for Calgon 
in the Textile Industry. We have 
highlighted a few to give you 
an idea of how Calgon 
can serve in various phases of 


textile processing. 


Tell us about your problems, 
and we will be glad to 

- show you how Calgon can 
help you. And write for your 
free copy of ‘Calgon Data for 


the Textile Chemist.” 


calgon, inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN CORPORATION 
HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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HERE IS A LIST OF A FEW OF 
THE JOBS CALGON CAN DO FOR 
THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER: 


CALGON CONDITIONS WATER 


Calgon not only softens water until it is 
as soft as distilled water, but acts as a 
solvent for lime soap as well. 


CALGON IN SCOURING OR RINSE BATHS 


Calgon supplements the detergent action 
of soaps and synthetic detergents. Calgon 
corrects the only fault of soap—that of 
precipitation in hard water. 


CALGON IN THE DYEBATH 


Calgon exerts a dispersive and solubilizing 
action on many dyestuffs, and acts as a 
leveling and penetrating agent for such 
dyes. Brighter and more uniform dyeings 
result from use of Calgon. 


CALGON DISPERSES PIGMENTS 


Calgon is an excellent dispersing agent 
for clay, calcium carbonate, titanium di- 


Oxide and other pigments. 


(algen Data 
far the 
Vextible 


CALGON IN FINISHING 


For uniformity of finish, treat rayon goods 
with Calgon before applying the finish. 


PIGMENTED RAYON 


Calgon assists the penetration of dyes in 
pigmented rayon, giving deeper and 
brighter shades. 


THRESHOLD TREATMENT 
FOR CORROSION CONTROL* 


You have insisted on a water supply free 
from iron. Threshold Treatment with 
Calgon will prevent corrosion at the pipes, 
keeping the water iron-free, resulting in 
brighter shades, reduced peroxide con- 
sumption and elimination of iron stains. 


*Licensed under U.S. Patent 2,337,856 
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“Scares hell outa’ everybody, but the customers like the service.” 


Warp Sizing: Softeners, Binders, 
Penetrants, Ty-in Penetrants, 
Shuttle Dressing, Waxes. 
Talk about SPEED! Wet Processing Chemicals and 
Auxiliaries: Dye Assistants, 
Penetrants, Rewetting Agents, 
Sanforized Fabric Oils, Detergents, 


We like to. It's one of our finer points. Tight deadlines are old 7 
need rocket-style delivery of one of our “standards,” or something | Scouring Agents, Softeners. 


hat. We grew up with ‘em. Next time you're stuck for time and 


Niagara Twist-Setter: Yarn 
Conditioning Penetrants. 


tailored to order. call us and see how fast we can deliver the 


goods. 


Seyco Warp Lubricator. 


Headquarters for textile chemicals 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 2 Co. 


748 RICE STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THESE MILL EXECUTIVES... .&7 


SEEKING A WAY TO MAKE BETTER YARN AT LOWER COST 


HAD THE ANSWER FOR OVER 60 MILLS - ————“——~—__ 
THEY HAVE IT FOR YOURS TOO! 


GWALTNEY SPINNING 


MAKES YOUR YARN QUALITY EVEN BETTER — 
LOWERS YOUR COSTS, INCREASES YOUR PROFITS. 


The day of small rings, short bobbins 
and small package spinning is over — 
to meet competition it is essential that 
mills install equipment that will spin 
large packages and prepare filling by 
rewinding, 


Saco-Lowell Gwaltney Spinning Frames 
are the answer to better quality and 
higher profits. The more than 60 mills 
with Gwaltney installations are now 
leading the way to new horizons profit- 
wise from this equipment — the only 
really new development in spinning ma- 
chinery for over 100 years. 


Gwaltney Spinning has a place in your 
mill — a Saco-Lowell engineer will be 
glad to give you full details and arrange 
for a demonstration. Call or write to 
your nearest Saco-Lowell Office. 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops ot BIDDEFORD ond SACO, MAINE, ond SANFORD, N. C. 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE © GREENSBORO © GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA 


Gwaltney Installation 
at Werthen Bag Corp. 
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1% can gain ADDITIONAL SAVINGS under the 


DISCOUNT PLAN 


This novel Plan, inaugurated last year, 


was received with great interest by the mills. 


And why wouldn’t it? — for in 1954 some 


Like all mills using our parts, those mills 


had operating benefits, too, because 


improven Loom PARTS 
are better engineered 
to help assure a smooth-running weave 


room ... with a higher production of first 


quality fabric at lower cost per yard! 


WRITE TODAY 


for our circular, giving full 
details of the HFL Year-End Discount Plan. 


Several hundred mills 
received these checks 
for 1954 earned discounts 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES & PLANT 
BOSTON 34, MASS. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


mills earned discounts exceeding $1,000.00! 


| % %, 
, 
%, 
HI L H. F. LIVERMORE CORPORATION 
MPROVED LOOM PARTS 


Ys @ 


Almardon | 


At Almardon Mills, Inec., Lonsdale, 

R. |., cheeses of Dacron fiber are 
twisted onto bobbins on Universal 
Model 10 Ring Twisters. in fore- =“ 
ground, At right, bobbins are ready 

for Unirail Uptwisters. 


lills Solves the Dacron-Twisting Problem 


Increases production of top-quality yarn to a new high — 


cuts costs to a new low ~— with Universal equipment. 


Supplied with zero twist, and requiring a high final 
twist, Dacron has introduced new throwing problems to 
mills processing this new fiber. 


Almardon Mills was no exception. Using its previous 
equipment, this well known producer of fine quality 
Dacron piques and lenos was redrawing 70 denier Dacron 
from cheeses to bobbins, then throwing 20 turns of twist 
on 12 ounce package uptwisters. Uptwisting speed was 
slow, the filaments opened, and breakage was high. Flyers 
were necessary, and due to the abrasive action of Dacron, 
had to be replaced at every doff. And, if relaxed yarn was 


required, the added cost of rewinding was necessary. 


Here, in the words of Chester H. Boyce, 
Almardon Vice President, 
is how this mill solved the Dacron problem: 


“We worked out a process with Universal, combining 
their Model 10 Ring Twisters with their new Unirail® 
Headless Package Uptwisters. This changed the picture 


completely. With the Model 10 creels we can insert two 
turns of twist direct from the cheeses without redrawing. 
High speed uptwisting is then possible without separation 
of the filaments. And the Model 10 bobbins are the ideal 
supply for Unirail Uptwisters. 


“Our Unirail Uptwisters put in remaining 18 turns at 
14,000 r.p.m. without flyers. And right there we've cut 
down labor costs and boosted production. No more flyer 
replacements, and breakage is practically nil. 


“Now, with our Universal combination, we're produc- 
ing big pound-and-a-half Dacron packages — headless 
packages with controlled relaxation of the yarn without re- 
winding. In our experience, this is the best package you 
can get for delivery to warping and quilling.” 


If you are one of the many mills now working with 
Dacron, why not investigate how this Universal system 
can improve your own production picture? For helpful 
information on this — or on any other twisting or winding 
application, see your Universal representative. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Los Angeles; 
Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
Winding and Tu isting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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DESIZING UNIFORMITY 


TIME AFTER TIME WITH 


RHOZYME LA* 


a 
7 q 
a 


Ruozym_E LA is the most dependable 
desizing enzyme now available to the textile industry. 


Ruozyme LA has consistent high quality, is 
stable in storage, and also exhibits unusual 


heat resistance in high-speed, high-temperature operations. 


For the full story on this low cost, highly efficient 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 
agent, write for our technical bulletin. | 
*k RHOZYME LA is another dependable chemical product for ROHM £ HAAS 
the textile industry made by the makers of LyKopon. COMPANY 
RuozyMe and LYKOPON are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
and in principal foreign countries. Kepresentaiives in principal foreign countries 
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NEVE 


a carpet 
core 
like 

this! 


DELIVERY! 


/ ... here it is....a stronger, lighter carpet core — 


« Stuy proven superior to any yet developed! Exceptional breaking 


strength— made to take abuse. Immediate delivery from stock 
/ on all standard 9, 12 and 15 foot lengths, in standard diameters. 
— Lighter . Also available in longer lengths and in any diameter. 
: / Supplied in plain or solid colored stock with printed, decorative 
* A : wrap optional. Samples rushed to you upon request! 


Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE—HARTSVILLE. S. C. 
MYSTIC. CONN. LOS ANGELES. CAL. BRANTFORD. ONT. LOWELL. MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. AKRON. IND. GARWOOD. N_J. GRANBY. QUEBEC 
MEXICO: Sonoco de México, S. A., Apartade 10239, México, D. F. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


PAPER CARRIERS 


REG. US. PAT OFF 
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WHITIN ROVING FRAMES have been 
recognized by the textile industry as well 
designed, carefully built machines which pro- 
vide maximum production of high quality 
roving with the minimum cost per pound. 
You will find them better because:- 


| Four famous Whitin drafting systems are 


available: Standard Draft, Long-Draft, In- 
ter-Draft, and Super-Droft. 


2 Flyers are sturdy — precision manufactured. 


WHITINS ¥ 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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xj Gears are cut for quiet operation -long life. 


Advanced design of elements such as: safety 
a release on skip gear to eliminate gear break- 

age; anti-friction bearings on bottom cone; 

use of soft-start motor to avoid jogging. 


5 Maintenance, oiling, cleaning and operating 
costs reduced to minimum according to all 
users. 


6 Available in all standard sizes and lengths 
up to 12 x62" (96 spindles). 


Write today for complete details to Dept. C 
Whitin Machine Works, W bitinsville, Mass. 


MACHINE WORKS 


ILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
ATLAMTA, GA, SPARTANBURG, S. Cy. DEXTER, ME. 


| the Better the Spinning 
| 
and WHITIN ROVING 
35 | 
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Photo Courtesy 
Woodside Mills 


Simpsonville, S. C 


for dependable, 
trouble-free service — 


Designed in cooperation with the trade, it supplements the widely 
used line of high speed REINER WARPERS and the most up-to- THE REINER LINE 
date creels for all needs. Model HD is the result of our experience , 
Tricot Machines — Simplex (Double Unit) Ma- 
in building preparatory equipment, and of our continuous and chines — Reschel Machines — 7 Gause (4 ) 
close contacts with progressive mill men throughout the industry. section) Pull-Pashioned Mestery Machines — 
Full-Pashioned Sweater Machines Schafi- 
A richly illustrated catalog iS yours for the asking. house Flat Power Knitting Machines — Auto- 
matic Schifli Embroidery Machines (10 and 15 
SOME FEATURES OF THE MODEL HD , yds.) Multihead Automatic Embroidery Ma- 
chines Bobbin Winding Machines (for Stitch- 
Spindle drive—Flange diameters up to 36’°—-Length of beam to customers’ speci- ing or Quilting) — Famatex Tenters — Rabo 
fications—Suitable for dye beams—-Speed range from 100 to 900 yards per minute Pleating Machines Gauged Doubling, Meas- MA 
through rheostat control——Independent adjustment for inching and starting speed, uring ane Rolling Machines — Ready Spare DER 
provision for foot-operated inching switch—Rheostat geared to presser roller to RUE 
maintain pre-set constant yarn speed——-Traverse motion——Electric beam doffing WA 
device—Stop motions—Lateral motions to move unit easily from creel to creel— 
Comb oscillating movement——Double acting brakes on all rotating units for quick Ww 
synchronized stop——Centralized control panel——Typical Reiner type heavy frame YOU DO ELL TO STAY 
construction—Lower overall working height of machine—-Comb arrangement per- AH AD WITH E N 
mits easy access for operator——7 ¥2 H.P. direct current motor with generator. E R I ER 


+ 


- 10 MINUTES FROM TIMES SQUARE 
T Sd Toke Bus Nos. 6) or 67, from Platform No. 60, Port Authority Bus diszdtesegseerisctsriises 
Terminal, 41st Street and 8th Avenve, New York City. Get off at 
Pleasont Avenve, Weehowken, New Jersey. From there turn left 


ond wolk through the underposs up to Gregory Avenve ... ‘ | 

N R P R AT E PHONE: UNION 7-0502, 0503, 0504, and 0505. From New York 


City coll LONGACRE 4-6882. 33 


FOUNDED IN 1903 550-564 GREGORY AVENUE, WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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THE SUN NEVER 


MADE BY 
DENMAN TIRE AND 
RUBBER CO. 

WARREN, OHIO 


Exclusive 
Sales Representative 


THE | 


MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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sets ON DENMAN 


World Leader in Pickers 


Denman Pioneer's ability to deliver 
“Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year” 
accounts for its world leadership. In ad- 
dition, Denman Pioneer has the best run- 
ning qualities of any picker made today. 
To match the best picker with the best 
service, Denman and Terrell are experts 
in fitting pickers to your individual 
picker problems. Terrell representatives 
will gladly make recommendations and 
furnish samples for tests. 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Threats during Ford wage negotiations were interpreted in Washington 
as a part of a general C.1.0. Strike epidemic plan. Guaranteed annual wages 
will be the basic demand in every contract renewal under a decision of 
C.1.0. leaders. The intent is to write it into all future contracts, and 
make it the base of future collective bargaining. In reality, it is an 
addition to unemployment compensation, and anticipates payment of full wages 
during idleness or lay-off of a worker. 


The Ford offer for Settlement of the dispute with the auto workers' 
union was the most favorable in the history of the industry. Even union 
officials were Surprised at its liberal terms. Belief is that the C.I.0. 
intent is to alienate all workers from the Administration, described as hos- 
tile to unions and favorable to big business. Working to the same end is a 
C.1.0. and A.D.A.-inspired “anti-monopoly" investigation in the Senate. 


Sanction of a strike was given by the auto workers' board before the 
Ford settlement offer had been diScussed with the company. fFord urged a 
careful discussion of it, and made some additional concessions. Reuther cited 
predictions that auto production may fall as much as 40 per cent in the last 
half of this year, and said the union wants an answer to that problem now. 


industrial union except the United Mine Workers. - The average pay. ig the 
automobile industry is also the country's highest, and the only interruptions in 
production have been in the series of strikes since the war's end. The strikes 
have produced much idleness in other dependent industries. 


The government will not intervene in any Strike unless it produces a 
real national emergency, the President has indicated. He believes that parties 
to disputes can best work out solutions without federal interference. He 
believes, too, that necessary intervention should be left as far as possible 
to the states, acting singly or together. 


Rank-and-file members of unions are uneasy over the effect which 
guaranteed annual wages may have on employment and job opportunities. The 
plan, as many see it, is not something that can be tried and discarded if 
found damaging. Some workers fear it will seriously affect the economy, and 
ask their spokesmen in Congress to oppose it. The belief is that small busi- 
ness will be especially hard hit. 


The issue of continuing foreign economic aid, and giving large sums 
to Asia, is raising the bitterest controversy in the Senate in years. Every 
Asiatic country except Red China is now on list for varying millions of 
dollars next year. The contention is that if the money was not given, all of 
Asia would quickly break out in one vast war, with Russians reaping the 
benefit through extending their controls. 


Slash of a cool billion dollars from the foreign aid bill was sought 
by Senator Long, (D., La.), but failed to gain Senate Support. fhe new grant 
is about $200 million above the sum for this year. A large part of the money 
will go to provide spare parts for military equipment that has already been 
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“Far superior to the old flying carpet . . . it’s made of Dillard Paper!” 


COM PANY 


GREENSBORO + CHARLOTTE + WILMINGTON * RALEIGH » WINSTON-SALEM * MACON 
ATLANTA + AUGUSTA + GREENVILLE * COLUMBIA * ROANOKE + BRISTOL * KNOXVILLE 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


Supplied to foreign armies, with about $600 million to aid foreign countries to 
equip their armies. 


Under the provisions of $1.5 billion in aid for Asia, the U.S. will 
foot the bill for almost everything. Other countries, although with large 
interests there, are putting up little or nothing. In Lebanon and Jordan we 
will build roads and develop water resources. In Egypt we will build ports, 
power plants, roads and irrigation projects. Syria has never asked for any- 


thing, but next year there is something for them, too, if they wish to ask 
for it. 


billion, exclusive of all loans, and most of which went to Europe. a new 
grant of $3.5 billion is largely for Asia. 


Many millions of dollars in foreign economic aid went down the drain 
when Tito signed a new "accord" with Khrushchev and Bulganin. In six years 
$505.6 million has been ‘poured | into Tito's domain, including $144.6 million 
this year, to "save him from the Communists." Full terms of the new "accord" 
were not revealed, but are assumed to make Yugoslavia again a satellite 


nation. Tito's right to "pursue relations" with western powers has no clear 
meaning. 


Officials of this government feel that Russia, with Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, iS again in the grip of militaristic extremists as hardened as 
Stalin. Russian rearmament is proceeding at a terrific pace, “with 75 per cent 
of all production in heavy industry. The number of long-range jet bombers the 
Russians have revealed recently exceed the number which officials here have 
credited them with having. 


Many things are hidden under the new anti-trust and monopoly investi- 
gation that is being s Started by a Senate “Sub-committee. It is allegedly 
master-minded ad by certain officials of C.1I.0. and A.D. A., and its staff of 
young and inexperienced lawyers has been picked up through these groups, 


C.1.0. and A.D.A. are expected to shape both of the hearings and the reports 
that are issued. 


Old and seasoned members of the Senate opened wide their eyes when 
they found C.1I.0. and A.D.A. had evidently Seized control of an outstanding 
committee. Sub-committee members were in the dark as to what was projected 
when anti-trust hearings started. Indication is that business and industry 
is to be harassed to produce evidence to support the claim the Administration 
leans favorably to big business and big money interests. 


and A.D.A. have gained a strong hold on a corte committee. Five years ago the 
staff of one committee was shown by the Un-American Activities Committee to 
contain radicals who were described as Communists, and either admitted it or 
fled behind the Fifth Amendment. Some of the same group are again among the 
master minds of the anti-trust inquiry now. 


The starting of two anti-trust investigations simultaneously by sympathetic 


House and — Senate sub-committees was not an accident. In both cases the con- 


tacts with C.1I.0. and A.D.A. are clear, and the effort is to demonstrate that the 
Department of Justice is ignoring monopolistic trends and mergers and is lax in 


enforcing anti-trust laws. This is expected to weigh heavily in reports that 
are written. 


Professional politicians, looking hopefully to 1956, are getting little 
nourishment from the White House, for the President isn't saying. Best guess 


at this minute is that only an unmistakable call to duty will induce the 
President to seek another term. 
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NAPHTOLS 
NAPHTOLATES 


FAST COLOR 
ALIS and 
BASES 


twa 


Colors fast to washing... fast to sunlight 


Whatever the volume of the dyer or printer— whatever 
his method—GDC offers the broadest range and the 
right combination of products to create the whole 
spectrum of fashion-right shades. These range from 
bright yellows and reds to rich deep wines, navies and 
browns. They are dependable allies in meeting today’s 
ever-increasing demand for fast colors. 


Years of manufacturing experience and extensive 
technical resources are continually at work for you— 
breeding new refinements into our products—creating 
new benefits to you. The Naphtols, Fast Color Salts 


¢ 


and Bases are now non-dusting powders. Most of them 
offer greater ease of solubility and better stability in 
dyeing and printing, as well as in storage. These are 
all plus factors. For those who prefer to work with a 
prepared naphtol solution, we offer liquid Naphtolates. 


Supporting every product we offer are the facilities— 
available to you—of our Technical Service Labora- 
tories. We invite the opportunity to discuss the 
relative values of Naphtols and Naphtolates, Fast 
Color Salts and Bases—in terms of your particular 
requirements. 


A 


GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 


A SALES DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET ec NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


S + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « PORTLAND, ORE. PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISC: 


NAPHTOLS 
by 


‘For the “/e Tudust 
— NEW MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — 


8-Den Nylon Staple Fiber tion with a resultant increase in the strength den hbes 1S de signed for use itl the man- 


of the yarn, Industrial points out. The 8 ufacture of 100% spun nylon upholstery 

Industrial Rayon Corp. has started pro den. fiber will permit the manufacture of a tabrics in which a resiliency greater than 

duction for commercial delivery of a new more balanced nylon-rayon blend or nylon that afforded by 6-den. is desired, The fiber, 
8-den. nylon staple fiber. The introduction acetate blend by mills presently using 8 it was reported, will be particularly advan- 

| of the 8-den. fiber ts in large part a response den. rayon or 8-den. acetate. It also may be  tageous in the production of short loop up.- 
_ fo requests by Carpet manufacturers, it Was used in the production of finer count yarns holstery pile fabrics where strengthening 
| stated. On the basis of product tests, the 8 by mills which are not equipped to spin of the loop pile has been sought by furni- 
den. nylon fiber in blends is expected to be 1S-den. For bathroom size rugs, it was ture manufacturers, The new denier also ts 

especially suited to those rug manutacturers noted, 8-den. will mean a softer pile with expected to make a contribution to the tuft 

who desire greater bulk and more bloom in greater bloom ed bedspread industry, as it will reportedly 

cut pile tabric. This new denier also can In addition to filling a demier gap in the give the finished spread a softer, smoother 

be used to obtain more fibers per cross sec- floor covering industry, Industrial’s new 8- hand with more bloom and coverage than 


NEW MATERIALS HANDLING ITEMS—A Fisher Mfg. Co. quill take-up truck is designed to work in alleys no wider than 12 
inches. Pictured between looms at top left, the truck has streamlined rub bands and is equipped with guards to prevent damage 
to loom parts. A flared top prevents quills from «spilling over while being loaded into the unit. A built-in dumping arrangement 
facilitates handling: at top right, load from truck is being dumped into large bin for subsequent removal to quill stripper. ’ 

Another Fisher development, the combination doffing unit pictured at lower left and lower right, is designed so that tight and 
loose boxes are detached from each other easily, allowing the doffed load to be moved on three wheels to the winder or spooler; the 
empty bobbin box then can be attached to another unit so that the operater may continue his doffing with a minimum of lost time. 
The unit holding the doffed load can be equipped with a floating bottom or with dumping hangers. The tight aluminum box for 
holding empty bobbins has a floating bottom to keep the bobbins within easy reach. 
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MODERNIZE SPINNING 


_.. THE SIMPLEST, MOST EFFECTIVE ) WAY 


Sim plest All variables eliminated. No bearing gadgets, springs, pivots, or other 


elements to vary from spindle to spindle or month to month. 


Most Effective Concentrated tests prove higher break factors, lower ends down, 


better yarn evenness and greater consistency of performance. 


Least Expensive The simple combination of gadget-free elements provide 


a lower first cost and the lowest maintenance cost. 


ROBERTS HIGH DRAFT ROBERTS HIGH DRAFT 
DRAFTING SYSTEM SPINNING MODERNIZATIONS 


@ a true double apron system e Partial or complete Drafting System Changeovers 


@ a-simple, uncluttered drafting system with all variable @ Increased Draft Constant and Hardened Draft 
elements omitted Gearing 


e the narrowest possible cradles, aprons and cots consistent 
with the gauge 


@ positively set and maintained top roll settings 

@ proper and unchanging weight distribution 

@ elimination or reduction of top roll and bottom roll 
lubrication 

@ strengthening of the draft gearing by use of hardened gears 
and studs plus increase in head-end roll neck diameters. 


Creels for Larger Packages 

Ball Bearing Cylinders and Tape Tension Pulleys 
Increased Traverse on Bobbin 

Roller Bearing Spindles 

Rings and Ring Holders 


Inspection and Replacement of all other Parts 


In addition to supplying all or any part of the above modernization material, we can provide a complete ‘turnkey job”’ including all 
installation and erection. The experience gained in the installation of more than 154 million spindles of Roberts High Draft is available 
to you on the smallest Changeover or the most complete Modernization. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 


Sanford, North Carolina, U. S. A. 4 
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can be achieved with a heavier denier. It 
will, at the same time, enable more surface 
texture than is possible with 6-den. which 
Industrial will continue to produce. The 
fiber is available with heat-set crimp in a 
brighter-than-bright luster standard 
lengths. (Request Item No. F-1) 


Wool Scouring Process 


A new neutral wool scouring process de- 
veloped by textile chemists of Rohm & Haas 
Co. and involving no alkali or salt of any 
kind is finding widespread acceptance in 
the trade, according to the company’s textile 
chemicals department. The process is based 
upon a detergent which adds a new name 
to the company's line of surface active 
agents, Lavepon WS-1. As the principal 
advantages of the process, Rohm & Haas 
cites the following: significant improvement 
in color and loft of scoured wool; increased 
staple length of fiber due to elimination of 
alkali damage; costs comparable to or lower 
than an alkali scour; greater production per 
train because of the faster drying rate the 
process makes possible. The company re- 
ports that since this process was developed 
several months ago, literally millions of 
pounds of wools of many different types 
have been scoured with Lavépon WS-1. The 
wools scoured include carpet wools, pulled 
wools, apparel wools of sevetal different 


grades, mohair, alpaca and cashmere. This 
wide variety of wools has been scoured un- 
der many different scouring conditions both 
in commission houses and in plants own- 
ing, controlling and processing their own 
wool. Results have been excellent without 
exception, the Company states. 

Item No. F-2) 


Paper Thermometers 


Paper Thermometer Co., manufacturer of 
temperature indicating devices, has announc 
ed the development of Thermopapers—pa 
per thermometers tor determining temper 
atures from 113° F. to 580° F.—and Ther- 
motubes—sealed-in-glass paper thermomet 
ers. As described by the manufacturer, Ther- 
mopapers are graded series of heat-sensitive 
coated papers calibrated to accurately deter- 
mine temperatures. The paper thermometers 
change appearance sharply trom white to 
black at predetermined temperatures. The 
changes are said to occur within a fraction 
of a second with an accuracy of plus/minus 
1% of the stated temperature. The Ther- 
mopapers are designed to record tempera- 
tures in a variety of operations, including 
engines, motors, sealing machines, electrical 
conductors, electronic equipment, etc. They 
have also found widespread use, the man- 
ufacturer reports, in fire prevention usage 
They can be placed around furnaces, hot air 
conduits, steam pipes, electrical equipment. 
etc., where they will record maximum tem- 
peratures attained within the area. Thermo- 


Wherever Starches are used — 
enfard Gums give superior results! 


(U.S. Patent Nos. 2,516,632; 2.516.633; 2.516.634) 


WARP SIZING — The wide variety of viscosities afforded by 
PENFORD GUMS permits their use in: 


@ combed yarns @ spun rayon warps 
@ spun rayon-acetate blends @ hydrophobic fibers 
@ worsted fibers @ blends of hydrophobic and other fibers 


TEXTILE FINISHING — The many types of Penford Gums 
available and their ease of reactivity with resins make them 
suitable for all phases of textile finishing. 


CORD POLISHING AND THREAD GLAZING — PENFORD 


GUMS’ characteristics of non-congealing and forming smooth, 


continuous flexible films enable their extensive use in these 


operations. 


To assist textile finishers and processors, Penick & Ford's 
Technical Sales Service Engineers offer their services. They will 
be glad to advise you as to which PENFORD GUMS are the 
best for your particular requirements and equipment. 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
806 Bona Allen Building, Atlanta, Georgia; Cedar Rapids, lowa 


tubes are Thermopapers enclosed in glass. 
They are used in virtually the same applica- 
tions listed above, and are available in 38 
different temperatures from 100° F. to 
470° F ee Item No. F-3) 


Oval- Type Pick Ball 


Oval-type pick ball ( Draper Corp. ) 


Draper Corp. has developed a new, oval- 
type pick ball which reportedly provides a 
more uniform picking action. The curved 
contour of the face of this improved pick 
ball eliminates excessive heel or toe picks. 
It is said to be of particular value to mills 
running X or X-2 Model looms and exper 
encing tracking difficulties between the pick 
ball and pick cam toes 

(Request Item No. F-4) 
Rubber-Base Flooring 

A new type latex-base floor renewing ma- 
terial has been introduced by Plant Main- 
tenance Inc. Calied Rubber-Rock, the prod- 
uct is recommended for a variety of uses 
such as general trafhc floor areas, stair 
treads, ramps, walkways, traffic aisles, traf- 
fic roof decks and many other similar loca- 
tions, exterior or interior. It is said to be 
skid-resistant wet or dry, extremely tough, 
flexible, fire-resistant, sound absorbing and 
may be applied over concrete, wood, asphalt 
or steel. The product is delivered in com- 
plete unit form, ready for mixing, and no 
other ingredients are necessary. Available in 
several colors, Rubber-Rock may be applied 
in thin applications ranging from fine teath- 
er-edge to ¥,” (Request Item No. F-5) 


Double Doffer Garnett 


Proctor & Schwartz Inc. has developed a 
new double doffer garnett for processing all 
kinds of wool. cotton and synthetics. The 
new No. 700 garnett has processed mate- 
rials such as mattress and upholstery mate- 
rial at the rate of 600 lbs. an hour. as 
against 450 Ibs. an hour on older machines, 
according to the frm. The garnett employs 
the Proctor patented double doffer princi- 
ple, using an additional intermediate fancy 
between the upper and lower doffer, insur- 
ing a more uniform and even web on the 
lower doffer and keeping the cylinder clear 
of fibers. This garnett has 20” and 30” 
main cylinders with 11” fancy over each. 
All 3 doffers are now 20” dia. and workers 
and strippers are 6” dia. The licker-in its 
16” and the teed roll 4” dia. The higher 
output is credited to the use of larger fan- 
cies, fancy strippers, licker-in and finishing 
doffer. This new arrangement is said to do 
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BRANSON and LASSITER 


NEW, GLITTERING. 


FAIRT 


Metallic 
Supported Metallic Yarns 
Mylar’ Metallic Yarns 


Whether you weave, knit or crochet ... whether you work in cotton, 
wool, silk, linen or the synthetics... give your fabrics greater eye- 
appeal and buy-appeal with new, glittering FAIRTEX Yarns. 
These new FAIRTEX Yarns are backed by many years of experience 
and fifteen months of research and development. To Branson 
Company's comprehensive knowledge of weaving and knitting has 
been added Lassiter Corporation's notable proficiency in the 
plastics field. 


FAIRTEX Metallics are non-tarnishing, highly color-fast and heat- 
resistant . . -they may be fabricated with ease on practically any 
type of machine. 

FAIRTEX Metallic, Supported Metallic and the new Mylar* Metallic 
meet the designers’ every requirement. _ 


“Registered Trodemork for Dupont's Polyester Film. 


FAIRTEX YARNS 


METALLIC SUPPORTED METALLIC MYLAR’ METALLIC 
Fairtex Corporation Charlotte, N. C. 


Napier & Harshman 
3555 Peterson Ave. 
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a thorough job of carding with a production 
of high quality batt in quantities substan 
tially higher than Model 470 and Model 
600 garnetts. The new No. 680 steel plate 
teeder, the No. 602 crosser lapper with No 
603 press rolls, the No. 606 compression 
slitter and the No. 605 tight winding head 
are all of new and advanced design, accord 
ing Proctor & Schwartz Floor space 
needed on an 84” lap is 15 x 32’ 6”. Power 
consumption its about 10 h.p., divided b« 
tween 2 drives. If motor drives are used, 10 
h.p. 1s recommended for the garnett and a 3 
for the variable drive 

(Request Item No. F-6) 


Tennant Floor Machine 


A new type of textile floor machine that 
propels itself. cleans a 21” path and picks 
up dirt, dust, lint and other soilage with a 
powerful vacuum has been introduced by 
the G. H. Tennant Co. The new machine is 
said to allow exceptional speed in bufhng 
weave room aisles and other areas since it 
is SO% taster than earlier Tennant ma- 
chines. With its 21” steel wool cylinder 
and rapid propelling action it reportedly 
bufts 3 to 4 times taster than disc units of 
comparable size. It is powered by a new 
type 1 h.p. G.E. 12 amp. motor. Ease of 
Operation 18 a special feature. The operator 
merely guides the machine down aisles at a 
normal walk. No handle pressure or special 


control 1s needed as hood pressure is con 


Vacuum-equipped textile floor machine 
(G. H. Tennant Co. ) 


stant, Tennant reports. The 1,125 r.p.m 
steel wool cylinder whisks off light dirt 
and oily spillage while a 3,450 r.p.m. tan 
picks it up. Flexible rubber skirts hug the 
floor to increase vacuum action. The ma 
chine can operate flush with walls and has 
a low hood. This mechanized cleaning proc 
ess is said to allow fast, low-cost buthng 
of modern textile floor seals. Action of the 
buffing cylinder helps “heal” and smooth 
abrasion marks, restores gloss and helps 
prolong the life of the floor seals or finish 
Unlike earlier machines, the new unit 
(called the “Model E’) weighs less than 
90 Ibs. and operates oft any clear 115 v 
a.c. line. This is said to allow considerable 


Wool, chemically treated 


mills. 


Georgia and Alabama—Talladega Foundry & Machine Co., Talladega, Ala. 


You can spin BETTER YARN at LOWER 
COST with the new improved 


Orr 


Clearer Cloth 


in two types— 


78% Wool and 22% Cotton, or 25 oz. and 30 oz. All Wool. In either 
type, you get the highest quality clearer cloth money can buy. 


The new ORR CLEARER CLOTH is a worthy companion to Orr's All 


Orr Slasher Cloth 


whose quality has made it the choice of so many successful Southern 


For Full Particulars and Samples Write Our Southern Agent 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET C0., Piqua, Ohio 


Distributed by 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N°C. 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agent 


South Carolina—Fred E. Antley, P. O. Box 802, Greenville, $. C. 


flexibility im us and makes it casy to clean 
up trouble areas without delay. The new 
machine is also equipped to buff, re-wax 
and polish office floors and other areas 
w here asphalt or vinyl are used In 60 se 
onds polishing brush can be installed 
replace the steel wool roll. Release of a 
trigger brings a 21” wax bar into contact 
with the brush bristles, thus transferring a 
thin uniform film of wax to the floor where 
it is polished simultaneously 


(Request Item No. F-7) 


Metal-Cutting Saw 


Gibbes Machinery Co. has announced the 
development of a metal-cutting saw that 
operates as a band saw or a cut-off saw 
Known as Gibbes-Kennedy, the saw splits 
notches, slots, saws contours ind performs 
cut-off operations. Table mounted, it ts 
easily detached for portable cut-off use 
Gibbes reports that the unit's versatility re 
sults partially from the new design of the 
saw column which pivots about the cutting 
edge of the blade, for a 14” cut-off clear- 
ance or a splitting clearance with 154° 
throat. The Operator can teed the saw into 
the work or the work into the blade, and 
can adjust upper saw guide during travel 
to follow a scribed line through hard spots 
in materials. The blade feeds into work at 
90° to plane of the table and direction of 
cut throughout the feeding traverse, allow 
ing stock removal and re-entrant cuts tor 
notching and slotting. A materials vise locks 
over work with hand pressure, and blades 
on the unit can be changed in 3 minutes, 
the company points out, with work in posi 
tion on the table. The complete unit is port- 
able and weighs only 365 lbs. complete with 
table. It is powered by 1/3 or 1/2 h.p., 
115 v. motor. Optional attachments include 
rollers, portable vise for saw when used 
without table, and a gravity-fed coolant sys 
tem. (Request Item No. F-8) 


Beaming & Sewing Machine 


Birch Bros. Inc. has announced the devel- 
opment of a modern center wind beaming 
and railway sewing machine, featuring con 
stant cloth speed, near constant cloth ten- 
sion without adjustment and a railway sew- 
ing machine htted with either a butt-seam 
or chain stitch head with automatic return 
to the starting point, and a scray or cradle 
to hold the pieces as they are unrolled. The 
scray is designed to prevent the cloth core 
trom jumping out. The machine can _ be 
operated at 200 yds. per minute, Birch re- 
ports (Request Item No. F-9) 


Deaerating Heater 


Graver Water Conditioning Co. an 
nounces the availability of a new, small 
size, compact deaerating heater. This heatet 
is designed specifically for use in small 
plants where economy and space require- 
ments are of prime importance. Corrosion 
and pitting of boiler tubes, condensate re 
turn lines and accessories is usually caused 
by the presence of non-condensable gases 
such as oxygen and carbon dioxide in the 
teedwater. Reduction of corrosion by the 
removal of these gases is a constant prob- 
lem in all plants. The SSC deaerating 
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CALENDER ROLLS for the PAPER and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
WATER FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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Keeps Anco Rotary Joints Running Far Longer 


ANCO engineering achieves easy turning plus perfect bc rsaarag 


sealing. In the Anco joint, a piston shaped ihe this at / \ 
the sealing point is 
pressed against the slippery Rulon aia with just f3-——, 
enough pressure (automatically adjusted by line pres- CL? 7 


sure) to ensure perfect line contact is 
achieved like this 
. note the extremely onal contact area. Trovbletres service for 
‘ exceptionally long operating periods results in minimum maintenance. 
Genuinely leakproof, hot or cold. Write us for a sample of Rulon 
| (Dixon’s patented bearing material) and see for yourself how easily 
~ metal slides on it. With your sample we will send complete engineer- 
‘ ing data on the Anco Rotary Joint. No obligation. 


| © DIVISION AMERICAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
; Selling Agent for One Baker Street, Providence 5, R. | 
Southern Textile Mills 


MARSHALL & WILLIAMS Sales Corporation 
121 Welborn Street, Greenville, S. C. 


Acid Tanks Coppersmithing Picker Screens 
Ball Bearing Journal Cow! Ventilators Perforated mato! 
English Wire Cloth 
| Assemblies for Slashers Cylinders Galvanized Wi 
| and Dry Cans Searvare vanize ire 
Pneumatic Conveying 
Bleaching Tanks and Tubs Spooling 
Card Twisting Systems 
ar creens ill 
Repaired, New Drip Pans 1 
olls o ypes 
Card Screen Bars and Ribs gs Ee and Vats and Sizes 
ew 
Card Screen Lickerins Size Kettle 
for Cotton and Rayon dR 
ew and Re a 
Driers Vee Belt Drives 
Condensers Filt for Dry Cans 
ilters 
| Condenser Screens 
| Misc. Sheet Metal Work Waste Screens 
Conveyors Special Machines 
| Pipes and Returns Custom Built 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA, U.S.A. 
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heater, while heating the feedwater to the 
temperature of the operating steam, accom- 
plishes this removal, Graver reports. In ad- 
dition, since steam is used in the deaeration 
process, plants can utilize exhaust steam or 
reduced pressure make-up steam for this 
purpose. Recovery of waste steam for use in 
the heater prevents loss of thermal energy 
and results in appreciable fuel savings, it is 
pointed out. 

The mew Graver SSC deaerating heatet 
is a 2-stage, spray-type heater containing an 
internal vent condenser of stainless steel. 
In the initial stage, incoming water 1s 
sprayed into an atmosphere of steam where 
its temperature is instantly raised to within 

few degrees of that of the steam. This 
spraying action results in the removal of 
almost all carbon dioxide and oxygen dis- 
solved in the feedwater. The water then 
flows into the second stage of the heater 
where it comes into intimate contact with 
fresh steam. The steam scrubs the water 
vigorously heating it to steam temperature 
and then rises to the first stage of the heater 
carrying with it all remaining traces of non- 
condensable gases. Here the steam heats the 
incoming sprayed water before being con- 
densed by the internal vent condenser. The 
condensed steam remains in the heater as 
teedwater while the non-condensable, corro- 
sive gases are vented free to the atmosphere. 
The Graver SSC deaerating heater can be 
easily installed, Graver points out, and 
comes completely equipped with all acces- 
sories in a wide variety of sizes. Minimum 
heater elevation is obtainable by combining 
the heater with a low NPSH boiler feed- 
water pump. This small, efficient unit is 
also available as part of a packaged feed- 
water treatment system including a low 
NPSH boiler feedwater pump and auto- 
matic zeolite softener—providing complete 
boiler feedwater treatment in 1 compact 
unit. (Request Item No. F-10) 


Sponge Leather Bunter 


Sponge leather bunter (Garland Mfg. 
Ce.) 


A new type bunter of sponge leather is 
being manufactured by the Garland Mfg. 
Co. It is available in 3 sizes for use on 
pickers with rod diameters of 7/16”, 2” 
and %”. The bunter is made from Swiss 
bull shoulders, and pre-testing in mills has 
proved its durability and economy, Garland 
reports. The unit is sold on a per pound 
basis and the weight of each is approxi 
mately > Ib. Garland also manufactures 
washers of the same material, to keep bun- 
ter to required lengths. 


(Request Item No. F-11) 


Emulsion Polymer 


Wica Chemicals Inc. has announced pro- 
duction of a new emulsion polymer, Wica- 
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ANOTHER SOUTHERN EXCLUSIVE...QUALITY CONTROL 


A few years ago the Southern Shuttles Division started 
a system of Statistical Quality Control. A new approach 
to an old problem, it is based on the premise that no 
two items can ever be exactly alike. This system sets 
up allowable tolerances. Quality is controlled through 
all the manufacturing processes rather than by inspec- 
tion alone of the finished product. 


Setting up this system for all incoming materials and 
manufacturing operations required establishing exacting 


specifications, permissible tolerances, retraining of in- 
spectors and considerable statistical analysis. 


After years of intensive work, this system is now func- 
tioning smoothly, and with pride and confidence 
Southern now identifies its products with the Quality 
Control symbol along with its well known Tempered 
and Stehide trade-marks. One more feature pioneered 
by Southern to give you greater value and depend- 
ability in shuttle performance. 


SOUTHERN ... The Largest Single-Unit Shuttle Plant in The World 


A DIVISION OF STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
PARIS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


It’s Southern for Service and Delivery 


Tempered Dogwood Shuttles 
Hard Chrome Electro Plating 


Duraweld Picker Sticks * 


Supreme Reeds 


Castings * Stampings 


Look for these Trade Marks 
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set 462. The company describes the product 
as a non-ionic polyvinyl acetate that 1s 
highly compatible with a wide variety of 
softeners, finishes and thermosetting resins 
Wica recommends Wicaset 462 wherever 
stiffening, sizing or bondage is desired. As 
an additive or separate finish, this product 
may be applied with conventional equip- 
ment. According to Wica, high-temperature 
drying is not required to obtain fine results 
The fine particle size of Wicaset 462 adds 
hand control of finished goods and muni 
mizes marking and sticking. It is of special 
interest in coatings and impregnations for 
bonding cotton and synthetic mixtures. Ex 
treme water resistance of the dried hlms 
points to unusual coating possibilities, Wica 
points out (eRquest Item No, F-12) 


Hyster Lift Truck 


An entirely new concept in lift truck en 
gineering, the Hyster Monomast, a revolu- 
tionary design consisting of 1 mast, will be 
introduced nationally during July, according 
to a recent announcement made by the Hys 
ter Co. Described as one of the industry's 
greatest basic advancements, the MHystes 
Monomast reportedly creates exclusive pan- 
oramic visibility never before possible with 
conventional upright assemblies. The unique 
Monomast enginecring consists of 2 box- 
type sections, one telescoping within the 
other. The new unit is said to allow the 


FERGUSON GEARS 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Largest exclusive gear manufacturing plant 
in the South. Textile and Industrial Gears for 


every purpose, from Iron, Steel, Bronze, Raw- 


hide, Bakelite. 


For information or quotation contact your 


nearest Sales Engineer or write, without obli- 


gation, Box 511. 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA © TEL. 4-2626 


SALES OFFICES MEAL HOUSTON 


Monomast lift truck (Hyster Co.) 


operator a clear, unobstructed view to both 
torks and load, permitting faster operating 
speed and reducing driver fatigue. Addi- 
tional operating advantages offered are fas- 
ter maneuverability, faster approach, more 
accurate load placing and safer load han- 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


dling, Hystes reports lotal weight ot the 
Monomast upright is about the same as 
standard type assemblies, but its tubular 
design is acknowledged to be even stronget 
than comparable models. Torsional rigidity 
in the mast has been increased 80% and 
mast deflection reduced 50% over conven 
tional upright or mast assemblies, it is re 
ported. The Monomast design allows a 15% 
increase in hoist speed. Load raising speed 
is now 58’ per minute with a corresponding 
increase in load lowering speed. Slight hori 
zontal carriage flotation permits the lift 
truck to angle back out of tight positions 
after load depositing. A piston-type cylinder 
with a new self-adjusting packing gland 
minimizes possibility of oil leakage and ex 
tends packing life. Life of cylinder and 
packing is also extended by full protection 
from dirt and mechanical damage, the com 
pany points out. All standard hydraulic at 
tachments can be mounted on the Monomast 
attachment carriage; non-hydraulic attach 
ments are also available. The Monomast 
mounting is conventional and can be field- 
installed on current 3,000 and 4,000-Ib 
Hyster models UC-30 and YC-40 without 
alteration, it is said. The Monomast has 
been designed tor the Hyster UC-30 and 
YC-40 models. The Monomast-equipped 
YC-40 will be displayed at Hyster dealers 
early in July (Request Item No. F-13) 


Naphthalene Derivatives 


Millmaster Chemical Corp. is offering 
for the first time commercially, 5 alpha 
substituted derivatives of naphthalene 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


SPROCKETS SHEAVES 


MEMBER AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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alpha-naphthalenemethanol (alpha-naphthy! 


carbinol ) alpha-naphthaldehyde 


alpha 


naphthaleneacetonitrile and  alpha-naph 
thaleneacetamide. The compounds are used 
as intermediates wherever they can offer 


improvements over benzyl analogs 


(Request Item No. F-14) 


Du Pont Type 680 Yarn 


Gommercial production of a new, dull 
continuous hlament yarn with outstanding 


he cn 


Du Pont s textile hb rs department The 


sunlight resistance has announced by 


yarn, designated as Type 680, offers im 


proved whiteness retention characteristics 


during processing and in use, Du Pont re 


pMorts lhe new yarn, produced with onc- 
half Z twist and packaged on bobbins, 1s 
available in 40-den., 13-hila 
Laboratory demon 


strated that sunlight resistance of Type 680 


and 70 den.. 34 


hia. counts tests have 
yarn equals that of bright nylon both under 


glass and in direct rays. In addition, th 
new product is said to retain its original 
whiteness under a wide range of conditions 
in heat treatments and bleaching, including 
processing with bleaches 
Color 
yarns of dull luster, it is pointed out 


(Request Item No. F-15) 


peroxide-type 


tastness is equal to present nylon 


Supronyx Detergent 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. has announced 
the development of a new detergent, Su- 
pronyx, which is to exhibit 


Said unusual 


versatility and cecflectiveness. A modthed 
alkyl neutral. mild and 
amionic in character, the new Onyx surtac- 


tant reportedly 


sodium sulfate, 
possesses outstanding soil- 
carrying properties. Onyx reports that it has 
proven itself especially useful for its foam- 
ing, wetting, emulsifying, penetrating and 
detergency properties. Actual 
has proven it useful in a 
reports as a scouring 
pound and dye assistant for wool, synthe- 
tics and silks; alkaline builders on 
cottons; for the formulation of liquid rug 


production 
variety of uses. 
the company 
with 


shampoos; and in combination with phos 
phate salts for heavy-duty detergents. The 
detergent is a liquid compound, easily dis- 
solved, has excellent resistance to hard wa- 
ter, exceptional foam stability, rinses out 
quickly and thoroughly and is gentle and 
non-irritating, Onyx points out 
are available (Request Item No. F-16) 


Samples 


on the WUill 


Philadelphia Quartz Silicates 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. has announced 


the release of 2 product descriptive folders, 
| on Seal sodium silicate and the other on 
© silicate 


sodium 


According to the company, Seal 


silicate is an all-mineral adhesive 
designed -for sealing fibre boxes. The adhe 
sive is said to be non-poisonous, has no 
odor, is fireproof and resistant to vermin. 
rodents and mold. It comes ready for us« 
with no lost time required for mixing o1 
cooking. Some plants, the company reports 
25% in 
addition get more perfectly sealed boxes pet 
gallon of adhesive 


save up to adhesive costs and in 


The company's O silicate is designed tor 
Said 
excellent for new or old concrete, O 


hardening and dustproofing concrete 
to be 
silicate is easy to apply, just dilute 
water and brush on. The 
that 1 gal. of the 
diluted is sufficient for a coat to cover ap 
proximately 1,000 sq. ft 


with 
manufacturer esti 
mates silicate properly 
(4 coats suggested 
tor full treatment) producing hard insolu 
ble substances within the pores. The silicate 


also makes the concrete oilproot, waterproot 


and acid-resistant. It can be used on con 
crete walls, storage tanks, building blocks 
and other concret bodies. 


(Request Item No. F-17) 


Lubrication and Maintenance 
of Ball and Roller Bearings 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co 
is offering a useful bulletin on Lubrication 
of Bali and Roller Bear- 
ings. Complete with helpful lists of “do's 
and “don'ts 
tin No 
tion on the storage and handling of lubri- 
cants (Request Item No. F-18) 


ana Matntenance 


to prolong bearing life, Bulle 
$06 also includes valuable informa 


Dictionary Of Steel Terms 


A 32-page dictionary of steel terms of 
particular value to mills which buy or us¢ 
cold finished steel bars is available from the 
LaSalle Steel Co. This booklet is titled 
Simplified Steel Terms and Engineering 


Data. Included are more than 180 relatively 


detailed definitions trequently used in_ the 
purchase, manufacture, treating, machining 
and finishing of steel 

More than 30 photographs, curves and 
tables cover subjects such as standard grain 
sizes for steels Shepherd grain size trac 
ture standards . . approximate hardness con- 
version number of steel, based on Brinell . . 
iron, iron carbide equilibrium diagram 
method of determining hardenability 
toughness vs. tensile strength of heat-treated 


(Request Item No. F-19) 


yzod 


steels 


Emersol Oleic Acids 

Emery announces the re- 
new 20-page booklet on oleic 
Titled Emersol Ole Li Acids. this bro- 
covers the various means of evaluat- 


Industries Inc 
lease of a 
acid 
chure 
with emphasis on end- 
This 


cussion of the interpretation of analytical 


ing oleic acids 


product performance includes a dis 


fests normally on oleic acid. 


along with a complete description of the 
line of Emersol oleic acids and the signih- 


cance of their outstanding stability advan- 


P. 0. Box 2036 


FIELD LOOM REED COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM REEDS 
Pitchband Reeds 
Carbon and Stainless Steel 


Prompt Delivery 


All Metal Reeds 


Phone EDison 3-7503 
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tages. Also included is a section on handling 
oleic acid, an end-product selection chart 
and a series of useful charts on such prop- 
erties as viscosity, specific gravity, etc. 
(Request Item No. F-20) 


The Laurel Leaf 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. Inc. announces the 
publishing of The Laurel Leaf, an external 
house organ with articles of interest to all 
segments of the textile industry. It is cur- 
rently being published on an every-other- 
month basis and will be sent to all qualified 


readers who wish to receive copies. You 
may subscribe by using the reader service 
request card in the new products section 
of this magazine. (Request Item No. F-21) 


Celanese Fortisan-36 


A technical bulletin on Fortisan-36, the 
new industrial fiber of the textile division 
of Celanese Corp. of America, is currently 
being distributed. Designated as TD-20, the 
bulletin uses text, charts and diagrams to 
present information on the technical proper- 
ties and characteristics of the yarn as well 
as recommendations for its processing. For- 
tisan-36, which Celanese reports has a ten- 


The organization of Greensboro In- 
dustrial Platers, Inc., formerly a division 
of Greensboro Loom Reed Company, 
Inc., 412 Prescott Street, but now locat- 
ed in a modern building designed for all 
types of industrial plating at 725 Kenil- 
worth Street, was announced here today 
by George A. McFetters, president and 
treasurer of the new corporation. 

“Demand for industrial plating, par- 
ticularly in the textile industry which 
we have served for more than a quarter 
of a century, made it necessary for us 
to build the new plant with 6,000 square 
feet of floor space devoted exclusively 
to hard chromium plating, and other 
plating processes,’ McFetters said. 

Industry has recognized the economy 
and the value of chromium plating and 
in order to meet demands for high pre- 
cision work, the new plant has been 
completely equipped with the most 
modern electrical and mechanical devices 
used in plating. 

The new plant has been licensed by 
United Chromium Inc. of Waterbury, 
Conn., and a constant check is main- 
tained on all plating solutions to assure 
that rigid standards required for suc- 
cessful plating are met. One of the vital 
requisites for hardest of chromium plat- 


Greensboro Industrial Platers 


Now in Modern New Plant 


The recently-opened hard industrial chromium plating plant of Greensboro Industrial 


ing is the rigid control of temperatures 
Devices in the new plant can control 
temperatures within a plus or a minus 
of one degree through control of hot 
water heating of the plating tanks. 

Polishing and buffing rooms enable 
Greensboro Industrial Platers to meet 
mdustry requirements for a matte, satin 
or dull finish after the hard chromium 
plating has been completed. Vapor Blast 
machines, operating with high air pres- 
sure, blast rusted and scaly metal parts 
in preparation for smooth plating proc- 
€SSES. 

Greensboro Industrial has been ap- 
proved for high precision work required 
by the United States government. Dur- 
ing World War II Greensboro Loom 
Reed was congratulated for plating work 
done on the tamous Curtis Helldiver 
used extensively by the U.S. Navy. 

J. D. Brower is secretary of the new 
corporation and plant superintendent. 
He has had more than a quarter of a 
century of experience in plating proc- 
esses. 

“While we are essentially a_ service 
industry for the textile field,”’” McFetters 
said, ‘“‘we have now expanded our oper- 
ations to make it possible for us to 
serve industry generally.” 


Platers, Inc. contains 6,000 square feet of floor space for offices, laboratory, polishing and 
buffing rooms and a modern, temperature-controlled chromium plating room with tanks 


large enough to meet most industry requirements. 


acity in excess of 8 grams per denier and a 
high modulus of elasticity, is expected to 
find its first applications in the mechanical 
rubber goods industry for V-belts, conveyor 
belts, high-pressure hose and fire hose. It is 
also being evaluated for a number of other 
uses. Commercial production of 800-den.., 
800-fila. and 1,600-den., 1,600-fila. Fortisan- 
36 yarn is expected to start toward the end 
of the year at the company’s Rome, Ga.. 
plant. (Request Item No. F-22) 


Trolleys For Overhead Conveyors 


A new line of trolleys for overhead con- 
veyors—one of the most versatile and flex 
ible conveying mediums—is described in 
20-page Book No. 2536 published by Link- 
Belt Co. The new ball bearing trolleys are 
described as rugged and simple in design, 
engineered to assure rolling contact with the 
track at all times. Precision Link-Belt ball 
bearings keep friction at a minimum. Treads 
on the steel wheels are machined and hard- 
ened to give maximum life. Book No. 2536 
includes descriptive, dimensional and appli- 
cation data on the entire line, as well as 
data on commonly used attachments, to fa- 
cilitate selection of new or replacement 
trolleys (Request Item No. F-23) 


Wheelco Portable Potentiometer 


Barber-Colman Co., Wheelco Instruments 
Division, has announced the release of a 
new bulletin, F 5760-1, describing the 
Wheelco portable potentiometer. The bulle- 
tin points out that the design and develop- 
ment of this instrument filled the need of a 
unit capable of providing extreme accuracy 
to be used as a means of checking installa- 
tion of temperature measurement and con- 
trol instruments, both in the laboratory and 
held. The Wheelco portable potentiometer 
is readable to .025 millivolts. The scale 
length exceeds 40”. Models are also avail- 
able, Wheelco points out, with a built-in 
run-up box and calibrated rheostat for line 
resistance compensation. A built-in ther- 
mometer is also available for cold junction 
temperatures. The net weight is 10 Ibs. 

(Request Item No. F-24) 


Chemicals 
Caustic Soda 
Sodium Silicate 


Diamond Alkali Co. has announced the 
release of the following publications: The 
Story of the Chemicals You Live By (Ath 
edition ), which describes and illustrates the 
family of chemical products made by the 
company. A variety of products and product- 
groups are discussed in the 24-page booklet, 
and pictorial supplements include the Dia- 
mond plants and some behind-the-scenes 
operations. 

A helpful, handy wall chart giving 37 
specific suggestions for safely handling 
solid, liquid and flake caustic soda is now 
available. The wall chart, 17” x 23”, with 
metal eyelets for convenient hanging, con- 
cisely presents safety recommendations cov- 
ering first aid measures, protective practices 
and equipment, and dissolving and unload- 
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YENTA-LITE* 


immaturity 

Cat-eye Cotton 
California Cotton 
Fibre Contamination 


Special high-intensity reflector finish 


3—48” ultra-violet lamps 


The powerful ultra-violet rays of the Idento- 


Oil Spots Lite instantly show up almost all of the 
— potential causes of dye streaks . . . from 
<<akt57s = the bale to cloth inspection. Various defects 


produce characteristic reactions under this 
light, thus moking it easy to correct each 
ot its source. 


For Instance: Each oil used in opening, cord- 
ing, spinning, weaving, and finishing con be 


Cloth Inspection / 
typed and matched with oil spots on finished 


S—S==* goods, thus making it possible to determine 
yg ES xactly where th ts originated. 
Sn exactly where the spo iginated 


Meslery Inspection Complete with base, tubes, reflector, storters, 
Excellent for dyestuff and = transformers, and hanging chains—ready for 


chemical identification end yse on 110V AC line. Only $75.00 F.O.B., 
edulteration Charlotte. 


Send us your order today. Satisfaction 
guoronteed. 


*Trade Name 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND CONSULTANTS 
1122 So. Boulevard 


Complete 
FACTORING 
Service 


Next deer te every MILL in the South 


Factoring Division 
Trust Company 
ovr GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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IMPROVED TOP ROLL 


for Slubbers and Speeders 
A Precision Product — Patented 


Fatnir Sealed Ball Bearings 


Provides more uniform delivery 
Eliminates Oiling and Greasing 
Buffs like a Solid Roll 

Strips like a Solid Roll 
BUT,—lIt is 


a Ball Bearing Roll 


Ask us for a demonstration and information 
about our trial order plan 


DO IT NOW! 
Manufactured and sold 


SALISBURY 
METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


SALISBURY, WN. C. 
P. 0. BOX 407 PHONE 5090 


Sales Representative: 
E. M. CORNELL 


P. O. Box 2650 — Phone ED 4-3819 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ing procedures. Space is also provided for 
listing telephone numbers tor emergency 

A newly-revised pocket manual reviewing 
the company s complete line ot specialized 
sodium silicate chemicals is the latest book 
let released by Diamond The 20-page book 
let describes Diamond liquid silicates avail 
able in 10 different grades. Data presented 
on each include its principal physical prop 
erties, major madustrial applications, basi 
applications and size and net weight of 
packages. Allied products are similarly 
treated. Tables on comparative specific grav 
ity and temperature correction complete the 


(Request Item No. F-25) 


pres¢ ntatwon 


Vari-Pitceh Sheaves 


Stationary and motion control Vari-Pitch 


sheaves for speed variations up to O% 
by means of pitch diameter adjustment, ca 


pacities 1 to 600 h.p., are described in a 
new bulletin released by Allis-Chalmers 


Mtg. Co. Where speed changes are infre- 
quent and the machine can be stopped, the 
change can be effected in a few minutes by 


using the stationary control type Vari-Pitch 


sheave, the bulletin points out Where fre- 
quent speed changes must be made while 
the sheaves are moving, the motion-contro! 
Vari-Pitch sheave provides positive auto 
matic speed changes at a turn of a hand 
wheel. Included in the bulletin is a table 
of sizes and general dimensions of Var- 
Pitch sheaves and a table of general dimen 


sions of Paraline ball bearing motor bascs, 
which are especially designed for use with 
the motion control Vari-Pitch sheaves 


(Request Item No. F-26) 


Cotton Text Book Revisions 


Gilbert R. Merrill, 364 Varnum Ave.. 
Lowell, Mass., has announced the latest re- 
visions in his series of text books on cotton 
processing. The 4 books included in the 
series are Cotton Opening and Picking. 
$2.50; Cotton Carding, $2.50; Cotton Comb 
ing, $2.50, and Cotton Drawing and Rovine 
$3.00. Mr. Merrill points out that the in- 
terests of students over the last 20 years 
has encouraged the author to continue the 
revisions for the series to keep up with the 
modern developments. 


Sewing 


“lhe “/extile 


Tudustry 


Mount Hope Machinery Opens 
Service Branch In Charlotte 


A new and modern repair and service 
branch of the Mount Hope Machinery Co 
has been opened in Charlotte, N. C. The 
new plant, which is located at 208 W. Grif- 
hth Street, is fully equipped to service 


Mount Hope Free Wheeling expanders and 
guiders and to perform factory repair ser 
vice on all of the many types of Mount 
Hope machinery tor textile manufacturing 
firms located in the Southeast. “An ever 
increasing percentage of our business: is now 
concentrated in the Southern textile area,” 
said J. Douglas Robertson, Mount Hope 


president, im making the announcement. 


“Our new Charlotte branch will benefit 
this large and growing group of users of 
our equipment with faster and more efhcient 
repair service than ever betore. In addition, 
we are also proud that our new plant pro- 
vides more tangible evidence of our close 
association with this busy industrial area.” 
Although not directly connected with the 
service functions of the branch, the Slaugh- 


developed by Huyck engineers. 


HUYCK INSTALLS THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


~ 


LOOM-—This Crompton & Knowles loom, the widest in the world, was recently put 
into operation by F. C. Huyck & Sons, leading manufacturer of papermakers’ felts, compressive shrinkage blankets and other in- 
dustrial fabrics, at its main plant in Rensselaer, N. Y. Some 680 inches wide, it is capable of weaving material about 50 feet 
in width. In addition to its size, the loom has many other distinguishing features which contribute significantly to greater uniform- 
ity and elimination of weaving defects. The electric pick motion which imparts an initial velocity of 50 feet per second to the shuttle 
carrying the filling or weft yarn was developed by Huyck engineers and is the only one of its kind in existence. Also, the loom 
incorporates an electronic protection device which prevents damage to the fabric from trapped shuttles. Of particular interest is 
the fact that all external drive gearing is fully enclosed in an integral gear unit to doubly safeguard against getting grease or oil 
on the material. Maximum uniformity of warp tension from beginning to end of the fabric is obtained by a new let-off control also 
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ter Machinery Co., Southeastern representa 
tive of Mount Hope, will occupy quarters 
in the new building. 


Clinton Foods Moves 
Into New Quarters 


Clinton Foods Inc. has moved into its 
new laboratory and office building at 520 
E. North St., Greenville, 8S. C. The new ta 
cilities are part of the company’s extensive 
expansion program currently being carried 
out. The Clinton ofhces were formerly in 
the South Carolina National Bank Building 
in Greenville 


Quinn-Spencer Gear Co. 
Announces Expansion 


The Quinn-Spencer Gear Co., Gastonia 
N..C., has expanded its shop facilities and 
personnel since moving to a new location 
1205 Marietta St. Ext. The relatively new 
hrm (established in 1953) offers a complete 
line of new gears for carding and spinning 
The shop ts equipped with a Gleason bevel 
gear cutter, a Pratt-Whitney thread machine 
and turret and engine lathes. Fast service 
with gear deliveries from new stocks on 
hand 1s available in many instances, the 
company reports 


Charlotte District Office 
Opened By Monarch Elevator 


Monarch Elevator & Machine Co. ot 
Greensboro, N. C., has established a new 
district office in Charlotte, N. C., to service 
accounts and promote further sales in that 
area. Monarch’s president, C. F. Carlson 
announced a simultaneous promotion of 
A. C. Parker to district manager. Recent 
growth of business and industry in that 
section of North Carolina and adjacent 
sections of South Carolina was cited by 
Mr. Carlson as the primary reason for this 
expansion of the Monarch organization 
Previously, the company had only a service 
ofhce in Charlotte to cover that area. Mon- 
arch is known as the largest manufacture: 
of electric and oil-hydraulic freight and pas 
senger elevators in the Southeast. It is also 
the manufacturer of a variety of lifts, dumb. 
waiters and other related systems while pro 
viding maintenance, renovating and repair 
service for any make of elevator system. Mr. 
Parker, a 9-year veteran of the company’s 
engineering sales department in Greensboro. 
has had much experience in the Charlotte 
area, Operating out of Greensboro 


Dayton Rubber Co. 
Marks Golden Jubilee 


A new sales record, exceeding the pre. 


vious high of $62 million, probably will be 


set by the Dayton Rubber Co. this year. 
President A. L. Freedlander predicted at 
his firm's recent Golden Jubilee banquet. 
Mr. Freedlander stressed the opportunities 
which lie ahead in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic materials, such as polyurethene. ‘‘Poly- 
urethene resins,” he pointed out, ‘‘are flexi- 
ble, tough, light in weight and can outwear 
rubber and leather many times. They can be 
porous or solid. They will find hundreds 
of uses in replacing present materials.” A 
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SOUTHERN STATES MAKES POSSIBLE 


INDIVIDUAL CARD DRIVE BENEFITS 
WITHOUT CHANGES IN PROCEDURE 


Your mill can enjoy the advantages of individual card drives 
without changing carding or stripping procedures. An 
EXCLUSIVE Southern States feature makes this possible. A 
standard-diameter grooved pulley, an integral part of the main 
drive, permits stripping in the usual manner. No separate strip- 
ping device is needed. The operation is simpler, quicker, and 
safer. 

Important to cost-conscious mill men, the Southern States 
Individual Card Drive meets both budget and operational re- 
quirements. It is priced low enough to justify the elimination 
of card room lineshafting and belting with their inherent 
hazards and headaches. 

It is a packaged unit, easily and quickly installed. Mounts 
direct to card frame. No complicated reduction unit or over- 
hung load on cylinder shaft. Occupies about the same space as 
flat-belt drive. Leaves flats clear and eliminates danger of 
springing arches or damage to flats due to vibration. 

Write for our Bulletin No. 200, or get the facts from your 
nearest Southern States representative. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


‘EQUIPMENT CORP. 
® HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY —— 


West Coast subsidiary of Dayton, American 
Latex Products Corp., already is a large 
polyurethene manufacturer and a still larger 
operation is being set up for the company’s 
Eastern plants. Mr. Freedlander said Dayton 
always has been a leader in the field of syn- 
thetics. When World War II created a criti 
cal need for synthetic rubber, Dayton and 
several other medium-sized rubber firms 
tormed the Copolymer Corp. of Baton 
Rouge, La., which was run by the govern- 
ment until recently when the private com. 
panies bought it for $10 million. Cold 
rubber, which is said to far outwear the 
best natural rubber for passenger tire treads 
and other products, was first commercialized 
at Copolymer, Mr. Freedlander noted. Day- 
ton's diversification program, which has car- 
ried the company's products into many var- 
ied fields, was begun in 1920 by branching 
out from tires to V-belts. “With the colla- 
boration of General Motors Research Corp..,”’ 
Mr. Freedlander said, “we developed a new 
type of belt called ‘raw-edge’ on which we 
still are in large production. This belt help- 
ed make us one of the world’s largest 
V-belt manufacturers." He gave similar 


examples of his firm's diversification in the 
textile industry and said, “There probably 
is not a textile mill in the world which 
does not use some of our products.’ 


Metlon Appoints 3 Agents 
For Southern Territory 


The Metlon Corp., manufacturer of Met- 
lon and Metlon with Mylar metallic yarns, 
has appointed 4 new representatives to 
cover its Southern territory. This expanded 
coverage will enable the company to give 
more efficient service for the greatly in 
creased use ot metallic yarns in all types of 
fabrics. Karl H. Inderfurth, with headquar-. 
ters in Charlotte, N. C.. will cover the 
territory including North and South Caro- 
lina, West Virginia and Virginia. The 
territory including Georgia, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Texas, Florida and Tennessee will 
be handled by Will Plowden and Dave 
Williams from headquarters in Griffin, Ga 


Beveridge Metal Products 
Reorganizes & Relocates 


Beveridge Metal Products Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., has been reorganized under new man- 


agement, and has moved into a new building 
on N. Chester St. The former owner of 
the business, Henry Beveridge, sold his 
entire interest in the firm to John P. Rogers. 
now president and general manager; | 
Ernest Crenshaw, vice-president; and G. L. 
Gilliam, secretary and treasurer. The firm's 
new quarters are larger and more adequately 
designed for efficiency, and with more equip- 
ment the plant is better prepared to serve 
customers with a complete line of new and 
repaired textile sheet metal products and 
continuous stripper bars 


High Rating Given Eastman 
Chemical’s GLF Dye Series 


Eastman Chemical Products Inc.. New 
York City, has announced that its GLF dye 
series is receiving widespread acceptance 
throughout the industry. Eastman points 
out the report of N. Sumergrade & Sons 
New York City, which last year sold thou- 
sands of units dyed with the series without 
a single return and without a single com. 
plaint. The piece-dyed acetate fabrics in- 
cluded draperies, bed spreads, coverlet-plus- 
dust-ruffle and vanity skirts in various com 
binations—available in 16 GLF-dyed colors. 


NEW DRAPER OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE IN ATLANTA—An open house program, attended by hundreds of mill personnel, 
marked the official opening of the new Draper Atlanta warehouse May 27. This new building is another Draper facility in the 
South geared to maintain a high level of service and prompt delivery of loom parts and mechanisms to the mills of this area. 

The new Draper building (top left) is of a one-story design adapted to modern materials handling methods and better servicing 
of accounts. Its 44,000 square feet of office and warehouse area represents a considerable increase in footage of space available over 
previous Atlanta quarters. The five-acre site area of the new building provides ample space for future growth. This new building 
will permit faster processing of orders and improved distribution of loom parts, accessories and mechanisms to Draper customers. 
Facilities for shipping by either truck or rail are provided. Over 7,500 different items will be stocked for immediate delivery. 

A direct wire communication service (top right) between all Draper plants expedites deliveries of parts and accessories to custom- 
ers. In addition to parts supply, this new Atlanta warehouse will be the headquarters for sales and service personnel covering the 
states of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas, Oklahoma. Indiana and California, under the 
administration of Walter M. Mitchell, vice-president and A. Wilton Kilgore, division manager. This new facility will be closely 
co-ordinated with Draper sales and service offices at Hopedale, Mass., Spartanburg, 8. C., Greensboro, N. C. and with the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plants at Hopedale and Spartanburg. 

Also pictured, at lower left, are modern storage racks and bins arranged for quick selection of parts ordered by customers from 
the Atlanta facility. At lower right, large quantities of parts and supplies are available for immediate shipment. 
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In use more than a year now, the fabrics 
have shown no instance of gas or light- 
fading, Sumergrade reports. According to 
Eastman, the GLF dyes, properly applied, 
provide fastness to atmospheric fumes and 
sunlight many times greater than that ob- 
tained on acetate fabrics finished with or- 
dinary dyes—-even when those dyes are pro- 
tected by gas inhibitors. The GLF series 
needs no gas inhibitors, Eastman empha- 
sizes. All dyers of synthetic fabrics are 
equipped to handle the dyes, Eastman re- 
ports, and most are now considerably ex- 
perienced 


Versenes Inc. Absorbed 
By Dow Chemical Co. 


Versenes Inc. of Framingham, Mass.., 
purchased in November 1954 by The Dow 
Chemical Co. and operated since then as a 
subsidiary, has been absorbed by the parent 
company. Manufacture of the series of 
chelating agents sold under the trade names 
Versene and Versenol will continue at the 
Framingham plant but the sales and develop- 
ment functions are being transferred to 
Dow's headquarters in Midland, Mich. Cer- 
tain advantages will accrue from the trans. 
ter, Dow points out, including improved 
customer service resulting from the com- 
pany s widespread sales service organization 
and product distribution system served by a 
teletype network which connects sales offices. 
plant facilities and terminals 
throughout the country and Canada. 
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WEST SIDE 


ALL "ROUND 


NEW YORK 


Call Your Local Travel 


le ” ated 


Agent for Reservations: 
or Write Hotel Direct. 


Teletype NY 1-360) 


Comfortable Rooms 
Sensible Rates 

TV Available 

Air Conditioning 
Central Locations 
Fine Food 

Friendly Hospitality 
Conventions 
Garage 

(At the Shelton 
Enjoy the Free 

Pool and 

Monte Proser's 

“La Vie") 


KING EDWARD 


BE SURE TO STOP AT 
ROYAL CREST HOTELS 
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DREAMING 
ABOUT 


BIG 


PACKAGES... 


CALL 


MEADO 


For 24 years we've been 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g spinning 
and twister frames, making 
them do things their designers 
never dreamed possible. 


WE CAN REBUILD 
YOUR FRAMES 
FROM FLOOR 

TO CREEL 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


G. P. Uiack) STANLEY 
P. O. Station A — Box 3223 
Greenville, South Carolina Atlante, Georgia 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


SAM R. HOGG MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO. 


WALTER S. COLEMAN 
P.O. Station A 


93-A Broadway P. ©. Box 782 
Providence 3, Rhode Island Salisbury, North Carolina 
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ENDURING PROTECTION 


for your machine parts against 
wear and rust, with 


HARD 
CHROMIUM 
PLATING 


You can dispose of many 
operating and mainte- 
nance problems with 
(GREENSBORO plating 
service you can sal- 
vage much of your 
peesent equipment 
and bring it back to 


Consider 
These 


Advantages new-equipment per- 
formance at iess 
thau half the origi- 

WEAR RE- nal expense. 

SISTANCE — 

Chromium has We are Licensee: 

hardness second { United Chromium 


only to the dia- 
mond. As licen- 
sees of United 
Chromium Corpo- 
ration, our solutions 
are under their strict 
laboratory control, in- 
suring the hardest, 
satin-smooth plate ob- 
tainable. 

RUST RESISTANCE — 
In the average mill or 
plant the humid atmos- 
phere causes endless trou- 
ble by corrosion. The value 
of Chromium plate cutting 
down this trouble is univer- 
sally recognized. 

VELVET SMOOTHNESS — 
The extremely low coefficient 
of friction ts the secret of chro- 
mium’s ama7ing wear resistance. 
Yarn, cloth, etc., contacting it 
glide gently without chafing. 
CLEANER SURFACES The 
glass-like super-smoothness of the 
plate makes it almost impossible for 
dirt and lint to cling to it. Ofttimes 
this quality alone justifies its use. 


Corporation. 


We have government certification U. S$. Air Force 


GREENSBORO 


INDUSTRIAL PLATERS inc. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


RUSTRIPPER 
for removing 
paint, grease, AND rust! 


Now, with revolutionary new Ookite RUSTRIPPER, you can 
remove not only rust, but also strio paint and grease from 
salvaged metal parts in ONE operation. Oakite RUSTRIPPER 
may be used either hot or cold depending upon the job. Be- 
cause it’s an alkaline material, it needs no special stainless 
steel tanks; will not cause dimensional chanages; gives off no 
troublesome fumes. For more details about amazing Ockite 
RUSTRIPPER, call your local Oakite Man today, or write 
Oakite Products, Inc., 42 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL ¢, 


OAKI 


— 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U. §. & Canada 


ct 
‘Als metnoos * 


HARRIS HEAVY DUTY LUG STRAPS AND HOLD UPS 


All Canvas Lug Straps and Lug Strap Hold Ups are made 
of the best quality materials we can buy, put together 
with the best workmanship. Lug Straps are available with 
or without plugs in 1°° increments from 8 to 18 inch 
lengths and in 1% and 2 inch widths. Partial or full 
leather lining available to suit requirements. Lug Strap 
Hold Ups available in all standard sizes in either canvas, 
leather or hairon leather. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates, Inc. 
Jefferson Bldg. P.O. Drawer 1319 Greensboro, N. C. 
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The Legs Shot Out From Under Us 


At the present writing it is impossible to predict what 
industry action will result from the announcement of tariff 
reductions made by the U. S. State Department at this 
month's Geneva conference of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. It is perfectly obvious that the unexpected 
concessions made by our government amount to a staggering 
if not a knock-out blow to the American textile industry. 
Following is a statement issued June 11 by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, central organization of the 
textile industry: 

The range and severity of the tariff cuts are devastating. They hit 
at 80 per cent or more of this country’s entire fabric production. 
The deepest slashes apply to those cloth categories representing the 
bulk of Japanese output and exports to America. 

It is incredible that the State Department could commit this rav- 
ishment on one of the nation's greatest industries, or that the people 
of the South and New England, where most mills are centered, can 
tolerate this action. 

Having plotted the act in secret proceedings at Geneva, the State 
Department lacks the courage of honest reporting. For the informa- 
tion of the American people in its official announcement, it states 
casually: “Among the concessions granted by the United States were 
moderate reductions of rates on some carefully selected cotton textile 
items.” 

The detailed report shows just how “moderate” the new rates 
are, and how “carefully selected” the items. On unfinished cotton 
cloth the rates were reduced 27 per cent, notwithstanding previous 
textile tariff cuts during the course of the reciprocal trade program. 
On bleached, dyed and printed goods, the cuts average much deeper. 

As for fabrics having average yarn numbers ranging from 30s to 
50s, the reductions are in excess of 48 per cent. This range of goods 
contains the very heart of American cotton textile production, such 
as printcloths, broadcioths, poplins, oxfords, twills and similar 
fabrics. 

From this range of goods is drawn 75 to 80 per cent of the cotton 
fabrics worn by the American people. This vital segment of the 
industry, already sorely taxed by Japanese competition, is now 
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forced to take tariff cuts which are ‘the equivalent of as much as 
three-fourths to 11 cents per yard. Translated’ into prices, they 
would represent more than the current profit margin of the industry 
from the production of standard goods. 

For the Japanese who already have a profit on their exports to 
the United States, these reduced tariff rates merely represent a heavy 
addition to profit, and set up the incentive to monopolize the Amer- 
ican markets, 

The people of the United States are now consuming practically 
100 per cent American cotton. Japanese textiles are two-thirds for- 
eign cotton. The State Department has set the stage for the dis- 
placement of American cotton by foreign cotton and the elimination 
of the last great customer of the American cotton farmer. 


The textile mills and their employees were successful in 
convincing Congress that H. R. 1, as originally written, was 
dangerous to the industry. This tariff bill, as finally passed, 
included a semblance of protection. We were looking the 
other way when our State Department crucified the industry 
at Geneva. The only recourse is to go again, hat in hand, to 
the Administration and Congress. It will require some more 
letters to Washington from mills, mill people and their 
suppliers. We include in the supplier category not only raw 
fiber producers, but also those who sell bobbins, shuttles 
and other tools of our trade. An idle mill buys no supplies. 


The Student Shortage: Why? 


This may not be the best time to point to a new problem 
facing the textile industry, since it seems to have more than 
its share at present. It's somewhat like commiserating with 
the fellow who is stopped on the road with a flat tire, and 
then asking him if he has noticed oil leaking out of his 
car, 

Continuing the rhetoric, our industry has picked up a 
nail on the tariff question and the price of gas is going up 
by way of a higher minimum wage. Meanwhile, motor 
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EDITORIALS 


trouble is indicated soon, due to a drop in textile school 
enrollment and an inevitable shortage of graduates trained 
to manage the industry's affairs. 

Textile school enrollment has failed to turn upward to 
the same degree experienced in other education lines. The 
freshman class of one school this past year had only three 
men enrolled in textile chemistry in spite of the large and 
high-priced demand for men with textile chemistry training. 
At a meeting of Charlotte, N. C., high school seniors plan- 
ning to enter one engineering college this Fall, only ten 
out of 120 were interested in textiles. Similar results were 
experienced in other centers of the textile industry. Why ? 

Certainly the slump in the industry has had an effect. No 
youngster is inclined to start his career in an industry which 
is in the doldrums; rather, he plays the percentages and 
looks to such things as nuclear engineering which appear 
to have unlimited promise. But has he been told about the 
textile industry, where one mill group alone, for the past 
two years, has had jobs for more graduates than were in 
the entire senior class of one textile school? Has he been 


told that this particular school, for instance, could easily 
place four times the number of its graduates ? 

One textile education authority has described the indus- 
trys public relations as “lousy.” He has, of course, general- 
ized; but we are confident he feels that the textile industry 
has neglected to make textile careers attractive enough. 

Other industries are doing a job. The pulp and paper 
people have opened their doors to high school seniors, held 
plant tours, talked opportunities and, in general, beat the 
drum. The Engineering Council has been emphasizing the 
shortage of engineers and opportunities in engineering, with 
good effect. Actually the shortage of engineers is no greater 
than the shortage of textile school graduates, but who knows 
it except those firms which try to hire textile management 
trainees? It is not uncommon for today’s enterprising textile 
senior to be faced with deciding between a dozen job offers 
—a situation not entirely good for his ego. 

The time is not inappropriate for the textile industry to 
start an aggressive program of publicity, mill tours, local 
activity at the high school level, etc., in order to glamorize 
the opportunities for young men. Establishing and awarding 
of scholarships isn’t enough. 


July 29-30 (F-Sa)—Outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Lookout 
Mountain (Tenn.) Hote) 


Aug. 22—Sept. 9 (M-F)—INTERNATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE RESEARCH 
CONFERENCE, Sydney, Geelong and Melbourne, Australia. 


Sept. 6-17 (Tu-Sa)—PRODUCTION ENGINEERING SHOW, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. Ill. 


Sept. 8-9 (Th-F)—Fall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 


Sept. 10 (Sa)—SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Ralston Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


Sept. 14-16 (W-F)—SOUTHEASTERN PERSONNEL CONFERENCE, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C 


Sept. 16-17 (F-Sa)—Annual meeting, COMBED YARN SPINNERS ASSN., 
The Homestead, Hot Springs. Va. 


Sept. 20-21 (Tu-W)—CHEMICAL FINISHING CONFERENCE (sponsored 
by National Cotton Council of America), Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atian- 
tic City, N. J 


Sept. 22-24 (Th-Sa)—Nationa! convention, A.A.T.C.C., Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Sept. 28-30 (Th-F)—Fall meeting, SOUTHERN TEXTILE METHODS 
AND STANDARDS ASSN... Clemson House, Clemson, 8. C 


Sept. 29-30 (Th-F)—Annual outing, CHATTANOOGA YARN ASSN., Look- 
out Mountain (Tenn.) Hotel. 


*Sept. 29-30 (Th-F)—CAROLINAS SEC., AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
QUALITY CONTROL, Hotel Barringer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Oct. 1 (Sa)—ALABAMA TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES, Thach 
Auditorium, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


*Oct. 1 (Sa)—SOUTH CAROLINA DIV., 8.T.A., Clemson House, Clemson, 
S 


Oct. 3-5 (M-W)—NATIONAL ELECTRONICS CONFERENCE, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 13-14 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE 
MFRS. ASSN., The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 17-19 (M-W)—Fall meeting, NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TEXTILE 
EDUCATION (American Textile Machinery Assn. as host), The Larches, 
Hopedale, Mass 


Oct. 17-21 (M-F)—NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION 
(sponsored by National Safety Council), Conrad Hilton, Congress, La 
Salle and Morrison Hotels, Chicago, I) 


Oct. 27-28 (Th-F)—Annual convention, THE QUARTERMASTER ASS5SN., 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 20 (Sa)—Fall meeting, TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF 
GEORGIA, Hightower Textile Building, Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta. 


*Listed for the first time this month. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


tTentative listing. 


(M) Monday; (Tu) Tuesday; (W ) W ednesday; (Th) Thursday; (F ) Friday; (Sa) Saturday; (Su) Sunday 


Oct. 29 (Sa)—PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Barringer. Charlotte, 


Nov. 3-4 (Th-F)—Textile electrical conference, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Nov. 10-11 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, CARDED YARN AS&SN., Bon Air 
Hotel, Augusta, Oa 


Nov. 14-18 (M-F)—EXPOSITION OF POWER AND MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING (under auspices of A.S.M.E.), Chicago (1ll.) Coliseum 


*Nov. 28-Dec. 1 (M-Th)—AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
EXPOSITION isponsored by Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Insti- 
tute), Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium 


Dec. 3 (Sa)—Annual business meeting, SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T. 
c.C., Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dec. 5-9 (M-F)—EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Commercia! 
Museum and Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa 


Dec. 10 (Sa)--SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


— 1956 — 
Jan. 30-31 (M-Tu)—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA, Biloxi, Miss 


*Feb. 15-17 (W-F)—OCOTTON RESEARCH CLINIC (sponsored by National 
Cotton Council of America), The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C 


Apr. 5-7 (Th-8a)—Annual meeting, AMERICAN COTTON MFES. INSTI- 
TUTE, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fila. 


*Apr. 9-12 (M-Th).-NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION (sponsored by 
American Management Assn.), Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium 


*Apr. 11-13 (W-F)—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MFRS. 
ASSN., Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss 


tJune 21-23 (Th-Sa.) Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSN... 
Mayview Manor and Green Park Hotel, Blowing Rock, N. C 


Sept. 10-12 (M-W)—National convention, A.A.7.C.C., Waldorf-Astorise 
Hotel, New York City 


Sept. 10-15 (M-Sa)—PERKIN CENTENNIAL (sponsored by various pro- 
fessional societies and trade associations), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. : 


Nov. 27-30 (Tu-F)-—-NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION (under aus- 
pices of American Chemical Society), Cleveland (Ohio) Public Audito- 
rium. 


— 1957 — 


Apr. 4-6 (Th-Sa)-—Annua!l convention, AMERICAN COTTON MFREKS. IN- 
STITUTE, Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Pla 


tPall—Nationa!l convention, AMERICAN ASSN. OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS 
& COLORISTS, Boston, Mass. 


+Changed or corrected from previous issue. 
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HOW TO BUY 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
TO MEET SPECIAL ROLL REQUIREMENTS 


and get “More Use per Dollar’ 


Largest grinder and largest roll covered in U.S. 

Grinder can take rolls 35 ft. x 62 ins. diameter 
Look for a company that has developed a superior rubber 
to metal bond to prevent cover separation. Make certain 
they have the specialized experience and know-how for 
producing the correct rubber compound for your require- 
ments. to prevent cracking, hardening, corrugation and 
oxidation. Be sure they have modern equipment to vul- 
canize and grind your roll covering to the precise diameter 
you require. 


Specify MANHATTAN RUBBER COVERED ROLLS. 
The R/M roll covering specialist will tell you why Man- 
hattan Rubber Covered Rolls last much longer and give 
you “More Use per Dollar.” nu-$18-mc 
RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, wc. 


Textile Roll Covering Plants at 
N. CHARLESTON, S. C. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
; SODIUM NITRITE 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


(Caicined and Hydrated) 


Quality Textile Chemicals! 
i Largest Alkali Production Facilities in the World! 


yw An industry-Wide Technical Service Devoted Ex- 
clusively to the Textile industry! 


ya Over 200 Local Stock Points that Assure You 
of FAST, Dependable Deliveries! 


uw 13 Local Sales Offices with Trained and Experi- 
enced Salesmen to Serve Your Individual Needs! 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


Boston Chariotte Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland + Detroit 


Houston + New Orleans + New York + Philadeiphia + Pittsburgh 
\ St. Louls + Syreruse 
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ASME code stamped 


You wouldn’t hitch two horses to a one-horse 
load, would you? Then why pull extra 

weight in old flat heads? Sims new Stainless 
Steel 75 psi reverse dished head Dry Cans 

are lighter... easier on the bearings... 
require far less horsepower. The new Sims 
Dry Cans give uniform transmission of heat 
and steam condensate is efficiently eliminated. 


Furnished Teflon-Coated if desired. 


for ECONOMY and QUALITY 


Our modern and progressive metal 
working shops, our skilled crafts- 
men, our know-how — these are 
guarantees of quality. 

For custom tailoring of stainless 
steel, call, wire or write now. 


Fabricators 
Since 1928 


L METAL WORKS 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


do the job! 
In Textile Chemicals o the job ‘ 
\SOLVAY, for... 
A 
A | 
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installation of Cocker High Speed 


Tricot Worpers and Creels. 
Insert shows Cocker Adjustable Post 


Tension with Balloon Breaker. 


This combination of Cocker Creels and High Speed Tricot Warpers produces better knitting 
beams. It will efficiently handle a large variety of yarns and is truly outstanding on all 
fine denier yarns. The range of control provided by the Adjustable Tensions . . . the variable 
indicating presser roll . . . and its range of speed and ease of operation provides 


the ultimate in flexibility to meet varying knitting requirements. 


The warpers and creels shown here are for handling filament beams 21” x 21”. 


These machines can also be built to meet your individual requirements. 


Write or wire for full information. 


J«€ Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Looking Education And Legislation 


ISCUSSIONS, both formal and informal, at the an- 

nual meeting of the South Carolina Textile Manufac- 
turers Association at Sea Island, Ga., revealed a sense of 
moral victory on the part of mill men in the industry's 
having obtained, against overwhelming odds, a modified 
version of H.R.1., the administrative bill to extend the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, but such expressions were 
tempered by full awareness of the fact that the industry 
even under existing tariff rates faces a growing problem in 
the upswing of low-cost imports, chiefly from Japan. 

Other than the grave expressions in respect to the con- 
tinuing tariff problem, most of the developments that 
stemmed from the three-day meeting at The Cloister May 
26-28 pertained in large measure to industry contributions 
in support of higher education, both at the technical college 
and the independent college level. A highlight was the 
announcement of a plan by which the Deering, Milliken 
mills will match employee contributions to the nine inde- 
pendent colleges of South Carolina. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. Inc., one of the nation’s largest 
textile manufacturing firms, employs about 20,000 people 
in five Southern and Eastern states, but its operations are 
preponderantly in South Carolina, where it acts as sales 
agent for 21 mills, as compared with nine units in North 
Carolina, Georgia, Maine and New York. Quite coinci- 
dentally, the announcement of the plan preceeded by only 
a few days the revelation that Burlington Industries is add- 
ing a similar plan of matching alumni gifts to its broad 
program of financial aid to education. Over half of Bur- 
lington’s 45,000 employees are in the Carolinas—21,073 
in North Carolina and 6,000 in South Carolina. 

Meantime, a report by George M. Wright of Abbeville, 
president of the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation Inc., dis- 
closed that the foundation's assets now amount to more 
than $1,110,000. The foundation was set up by South 
Carolina textile men to foster textile education at Clemson 
College, South Carolina's state agricultural and mechanical 
college, and is somewhat similar to those for N. C. State 
College of Textiles at Raleigh and for other textile college- 
level schools. 

The foundation's annual report noted that funds from 
the foundation have contributed immeasurably to a strong- 
er faculty, greater facilities and better-trained graduates at 
the Clemson College School of Textiles. 

An accompanying report by Dean Hugh M. Brown of the 
Clemson School of Textiles disclosed that the enrollment 
in the textile school is about 20 per cent of the total enroll- 
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ment at all the ten college-level textile schools in the nation, 
and that students in the school of textiles make up about a 
fourth of the student body of Clemson. He added that the 
demand is ‘very strong’’ for the textile graduates. 

For the sixth year, he observed, the Clemson School of 
Textiles has had the largest enrollment of any of the textile 
schools except for the semester last Fall when Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute had 509 students to Clemson's 
507. 

“The Sirrine funds used under the several categories are 
of great help to our school,” Dean Brown said. “Every 
phase of your program in our school, we believe, is proving 
worthwhile. 

“The increased retirement possibility and the use of extra 
professor funds to give faculty members work during the 
Summer have assuredly enabled us to carry a faculty of 
stronger men than would otherwise have been possible.” 

The “extra professor’ funds from the foundation, match- 
ed with college funds, made it possible for the school to put 
six staff members on textile research work last Summer, the 
report disclosed. These research projects included: de- 
velopment of a new type of knitting machine; additional 
publications on X-ray research on various fibers; develop- 
ment of a new type of leno motion; a study of double and 
single-creel spinning; a study of a new method of reducing 
white waste in carding; and development of a new method 
of measuring fiber length. 


Rising Tide of Imports 


In his annual report to the association, as retiring presi- 
dent, Ellison S$. McKussick, chairman of the board, Alice 
Mfg. Co., Easley, observed that the industry apparently 
will have to grapple with its No. 1 problem—a rising tide 
of imports from low-wage countries—for “some time to 
come.’’ And he remarked that “our present administration 
in Washington seems to feel the textile industry is expend- 
able.” 

Granting that H.R.1, the administration's tariff bill, 
passed the House with only one vote to spare and that a 
few of the worst features of the measure were taken out by 
the Senate, he said, the tariff question “can yet amount to 
whether we can continue to exist or not.”’ 

He added there were two reasons for such a view. One 
he cited as the sharp increase in imports of cotton goods— 
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cloth and finished products—in recent months, mainly 
from Japan, under existing ‘‘perilously low’’ tariff rates. 

Another reason, he continued, is that under existing 
authority, administrative agencies of the government can 
make another round of tariff cuts on textile goods at the 
current Geneva conference under G.A.T.T. (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) to bolster the Japanese 
economy. He noted that the list of negotiable items which 
the U.S. representatives took to Geneva included about 90 
per cent of the things produced by the textile industry in 
this country. 

Editors’ Note: Within two weeks of Mr. McKissick's 
address—on June 8, in fact—tariff reductions were nego- 
tiated and signed at Geneva which the U. S. industry con- 
sidered as a truly astounding and staggering blow. The tariff 
reductions granted Japan hit at some 80 per cent of the 
United States’ entire fabric production, and the deepest 
slashes applied to those very cloth categories which consti- 
tute the bulk of Japanese output and exports to this country. 

On unfinished cotton cloth the rates were reduced 27 per 
cent. This, of course, is above previous tariff cuts during 
the course of the reciprocal trade program. On bleached, 
dyed and printed goods, the cuts averaged much deeper. As 
for fabrics having average yarn numbers ranging from 30s 
to 50s, the reductions exceeded 45 per cent. This range of 
goods strikes at the very heart of U. S. production—print 
cloths, broadcloths, poplins, oxfords, twills and similar fab- 
rics. 

Translated into prices, industry spokesmen say, these cuts 
represent more than the current profit margin of the indus- 
try from the production of standard goods. The Geneva 
action, it was pointed out, also strikes hard at the U. S. cot- 
ton farmer, since U. S. mills consume U. S. cotton entirely, 
while two thirds of the cotton in Japanese goods is foreign- 
grown fiber. } 

As to purely state affairs, Mr. McKissick reported, the 
association during the past year “has continued to carry 
on and expand our various activities.’ But he deplored the 
reappearance in the 1955 legislature of “some measures 
which reminded us of years gone by when harassing types 
of bills were introduced at every session.”’ 

He said that while such bills are “politically inspired” 
and usually don’t get very far, the publicity that they gen- 
erate nevertheless damages the state's reputation for “good 
government’’ which has done so much to encourage the tn- 
dustrial development of South Carolina. 

Mr. McKissick’s remarks on the tariff issue had an oddly 
prophetic ring, for just a few days later reports were made 
public quoting the Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
as saying that during April, U. S. importers contracted for 
19 million square yards of cotton cloth. This amounted to 
double the March orders from the United States and con- 
stituted the largest amount of cotton cloth ordered for 
export to this country in any month since the end of World 
War II. It was noted in the trade that the April orders were 
equal to five times the average monthly shipments over the 
past year. 

It was noted also that in their biggest pre-war year, the 
Japanese shipped about 125 million yards of cotton cloth 
to this country. The orders placed during April 1955, were 
at an annual rate of 228 million yards. And, it was noted 
also, import manifests for ship cargoes unloaded in New 
York show increases in shipments, and these increases are 


in apparel goods as well as cloth. 
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Succeeding Mr. McKissick as president of the association 
is F. E. Grier, president of the Abney Mills, Greenwood, 
and chairman of the board, Erwin Mills, Durham, N. C., 
who moved up from vice-president of the association. Mr. 
Grier is also first vice-president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute and is expected, as a matter of 
custom and precedence, to ascend to the presidency of the 
institute at its annual meeting next Spring. Since the South 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association convention us- 
ually follows the A.C.M.I. convention by about a month 
or more, Mr. Grier, during that short interval, will have the 
unusual distinction of serving as president of two textile 
trade associations simultaneously. 

A native of Due West, S. C., and the son of Prof. and 
Mrs. P. L. Grier, the new association president was trea- 
surer and business manager of Erskine College at Due West 
for several years following his graduation there; and sub- 
sequently spent 17 years in the banking business before 
his election in 1942 to head The Abney Mills. 

Howard B. Carlisle Jr. of Pacific Mills, Lyman, was 
elected vice-president to succeed Mr. Grier and under the 
normal order of succession will become president of the 
association next year. Mr. Carlisle has long been prominent 
and active in the association's affairs and during the past 
year has served as chairman of the association’s important 
legislative committee. 

John K. Cauthen of Columbia is executive vice-president 
of the association. Named as directors for three-year terms 
were B. M. Cushman of Ameroton, Anderson; George P. 
McClenaghan, J. P. Stevens & Co., Greenville; and W. H. 
Grier, Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Co., Rock Hill. 

In discussing the tariff question and other national issues 
affecting the industry, Robert C. Jackson of Washington, 
executive vice-president of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, asserted that the cotton textile industry's 
position regarding foreign economic policy and the efforts 
to present this position to the public have been subject to 
considerable misinterpretation. 


In the heat of debate these misinterpretations were ex- 
aggerated by certain individuals who accused the industry 
of conducting a “high tariff” campaign in such a way as to 


Grier, Carlisle, Cauthen 


New officers of the South Carolina Textile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation are F. E. Grier, The Abney Mills, Greenwood, president; 
Howard B. Carlisle Jr., Pacific Mills, Lyman, vice-president; and 
John K. Cauthen of Columbia, executive vice-president. 
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mislead’’ the people and the Congress, he said. Terms 
used to criticize the industry effort included “insidious,” 
“high tariff lobby,” “scare campaign” and others of similar 
nature, he added. 

“Despite these accusations, the industry's leadership as 
represented by the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute was not aligned, either officially or directly, with 
groups which make up what has been called the high 
tariff lobby,” he stated. “Nor is the textile industry one 
which is protected by high tariffs, speaking generally, in 
light of the tariff reductions—both broad and deep—which 
this industry has undergone. 

“The position taken by A.C.M.1., far from being reac- 
tionary or obstructionist, conceded that world prosperity 
depends on bona fide reciprocal trade but maintained that 
wholesale reduction of the U. S. tariff would prove of 
little effect in restoring healthy international commerce, A 
chief concern of A.C.M.1. was that policy shapers ascribed 
far too much importance to the tariff and hence overlooked 
the true causes of world trade deterioration. 

“A.C.M.I. decided on an independent course, seeking 
to work constructively toward a policy which will prove 


as practical and equitable as possible. With respect to the 


tariff, A.C.M.I. was compelled to state this position force- 
fully: (1) An industry universal in nature both as to ma- 
chinery utilization and raw materials is extremely vulnerable 
to low-wage foreign competition; (2) foreign imports, 
especially Japanese, are increasing despite present tariffs 
and present low domestic prices; (3) cheap imports, irre- 
spective of actual amounts, drag down the entire price 
structure and hence prolong the industry's lengthy price 
depression; (4) on the basis of known past experience and 
sound economic reasoning as to the certain future chain 
reaction of events, any additional lowering of present tariffs 
could and undoubtedly would have a devastating effect on 
the U. S. textile industry.” 

The announcement of the new aid-to-education program 
which matches employee's contributions to their colleges 
by Deering, Milliken & Co. was made in the course of an 
address by Dr. F. P. Gaines, president of Wofford College. 
Dr. Gaines, who represented the South Carolina Foundation 
of Independent Colleges, consisting of nine non-tax-sup- 
ported institutions, told the textile men that ‘the strongest 
link in our chain of free enterprise is our system of private 
higher education.” 

“The day the federal and state governments take over 
our education in America is the day that the capitalistic sys- 
tem has irrevocably started down the dark path of Arma- 
geddon and self-destruction,” he asserted. “There is no 
more important concern of business than the perpetuation 
of our system of higher education which is free to search 
for the truth and teach our way of life to all.” 

He told the textile men that since World War II the fin- 
ancial plight of America’s 900 private colleges has become 
serious because of “fluctuating enrollments, increased cost 
of operation, inflation, decreased revenue from endowed 
funds and competition for teachers from state-supported in- 
stitutions.” 

“Accumulated operating deficits are the occupational 
nightmares of almost every college president I know,” the 
Wofford president declared. He added that higher tuition 
fees, prudent economical management and increased finan- 
cial givine from alumni and church sources “have not re- 
solved higher education's dilemna.” Corporations, he said, 
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have become the owners of a large part of the nation’s pro- 
ductive wealth and ‘‘with this wealth our corporations like 
our great industrial philanthropists of the past have ac- 
quired responsibility towards the society which enabled 
them to grow and prosper.” 


Dr. Gaines noted that within the “last four or five years 
a most amazing development has taken place’’ in higher 
education with “vastly increased corporate support of our 
independent colleges." And he quoted Judge Stein of the 
New Jersey Superior Court as saying, “I am strongly per- 
suaded that the only hope for the survival of the privately 
supported American college and university lies in the will- 
ingness of corporate wealth” to support those institutions. 
Business is “giving to private colleges, and particularly to 
liberal arts colleges, because it is becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact that a course of study which gives man 
balance, perspective and the ability both to communicate 
and to reason is the best possible preparation for future 
business leadership,” he continued. 

Reviewing the’ private college situation in South Caro- 
lina, Dr. Gaines declared that the state, because of its lack 
of a climate of philanthropy, has “yet no tremendously 
strong private institution—though many good small col- 
leges.” It has “no Vanderbilt, no Duke, no Washington 
and Lee, no Emory,” he added, declaring that South Carolina 
has “not done as well philanthropically as her sister states.” 
But, he noted, this situation has started to change recently 
with textile firms responding to financial drives for Wofford 
and Furman University. And with rapid industrialization 
in progress, South Carolina needs educated persons more 
than ever before, he declared. “If local industry believes 
in the perpetuation of free enterprise, it will support free 
independent education. We in education in turn must oper- 
ate economically and provide you with liberally-trained men 
and women who are rational, well-adjusted personalities. 
This is the guid pro quo between free industry and free edu- 
cation. Our problem is your problem.” 

Under the Deering, Milliken plan, the company’s founda- 
tion will match any contribution up to $1,000 made by a 
Milliken employee to his or his wife's college or a school 
where their children are enrolled, provided the college ts 
a member of the South Carolina Foundation of Independent 
Colleges. The South Carolina colleges eligible to receive 
matching fund gifts are Coker, Columbia, Converse, Er- 
skine, Furman, Limestone, Newberry, Presbyterian and 
W offord. 


Roger Milliken, president of Deering, Milliken, noted 
in a statement that for over a century America’s independent 
colleges have produced far more than their proportionate 
share of the nation’s intellectual, religious and scientific 
leadership. Representing “free enterprise’’ in the educa- 
tional world, the independent colleges have, in recent 
years, he observed, made many significant and direct con- 
tributions to American industry, and have furnished busi- 
ness leadership in a. proportion beyond their numerical 
strength. 


The principal guest speaker, Senator Stuart Symington 
(D.-Mo.), confined his address largely to disarmament and 
peace, asserting that while disarmament is the key to world 
peace ‘we must not let down our guard in respect to a pro- 
gram of preparedness against possible attack.”’ In touching 
briefly on the tariff issue he said that this country cannot 
afford to cripple any industry that is vital from the stand- 
point of national defense and that there can be no across- 
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the-board tariff reduction, but rather that each industry's 
case must be considered on its own individual circumstance 
and merit. 

Quite to the contrary,” he continued, “it is to mean 
that our public relations arm should be able to do a better 
operation all the way because of stabler, wider and more 
equitable participation in its support. Until you are thrown 
actively into trade association work, such as a president of 
this or any other association naturally is, you can scarcely be 
expected to appreciate the contribution which has been and 
is being made toward public understanding of this industry 
and its problems by the Textile Information Service,” he 
remarked. ‘The great bulk of its operations are, by the very 
nature of such things, carried out anonymously. That is to 
say, just about all of its output we may see in the daily press 
or elsewhere carries no special identification mark, This 
public relations arm of our industry was conceived at the 
Pinehurst, N. C., convention of the old A.C.M.A. about a 
decade ago. It was certainly one of the most forward-look- 
ing steps ever taken as a whole by the industry. I was con- 
vinced of that back then, and certainly I am more convinced 
today. Since its creation, T.I.S. has worked closely not only 
with A.C.M.I., but with our association and similar asso- 
ciations on the state level.”’ 

An informal brief talk was made at the concluding ses- 
sion of the convention by A. K. Winget, of Albemarle, N. 
C., president of the A.C.M.I. and his remarks were con- 
fined mainly to operations within the A.C.M.I. framework. 
Various committee reports were made as follows: trafhc 
E. S. McKussick, Easley, and L. O. Kimberly Jr., Atlanta; 
cotton buyers division—W. Gordon McCabe Jr., Stevens, 
Greenville; personnel division—N. E. Williams, Winnsboro 
Mills; legislative committee—H. B. Carlisle Jr., Pacific 
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The Oclands, the Jacksons, the Cauthens 


Mills, Lyman; taxation committee—F. E. Grier, The Abney 
Mills, Greenwood; insurance committee—C. A. Gibson, Ely 
& Walker, Greenville. 

An innovation in the format of the convention this year 
was a textile costume ball which enabled mill executives to 
take a look at what the ingenuity of their wives could pro- 
duce in the way of evening gowns made from fabrics pro- 
duced in the mills with which the men themselves are 
associated. Three major prizes were awarded. For the most 
beautiful dress, Miss Helen Ocland, daughter of J. M. 
Oeland of Darlington Mfg. Co., at Darlington, was the 
winner; for most glamorous dress, Mrs. Jackson, wife of 
the executive vice-president of the A.C.M.I., and for the 
best dress in the show, Mrs. John K. Cauthen, wife of the 
executive vice-presidenf of the state association. Mrs. Cau- 
then wore a dress she made by using 25 different types of 
cloth from as many mills in the state. Other winners: most 
versatile, Mrs. L. A. Savage, Camden; for making the most 
with the least, Mrs. W. F. Pate, Greenville; the ‘darndest 
dress," Mrs. H. K. Hallett of Charlotte, who wore a dress 
made from gauze diaper cloth woven at Pelzer, with addi- 
tional trimmings; gayest dresses, Mrs. Gordon McCabe of 
Greenville and her daughters, Katherine and Mary; dress 
with most yardage, Mrs. C. B. Hayes Sr., Lyman; most un- 
usual, Mrs. Cauthen; most scintillating, Mrs. R. D. Sellers, 
Greenville; trickiest, Mrs. James Harrell, Greenville; most 
becoming, Mrs. C. B. Hayes Jr., Lyman; most sophisticated, 
Mrs. T. I. Dashiell, Spartanburg; most colorful, Mrs. C. D. 
Green, Spartanburg; most exotic, Mrs. R. W. Muzzey, An- 
derson; sweetest, Miss Helen Oeland, Darlington; prettiest, 
Mrs. Ellison McKissick ]r., Greenville; most original, Mrs. 
W. W. Pate Jr., Greenville; dreamiest, Mrs. J. B. Harris 
Greenwood. 


~~ 


Pictured are winners in the textile costume contest arranged for the ladies attending the annual convention of the South Carolina 
Textile Manufacturers Association: at left, Miss Helen Oecland, winner of the “most beautiful dress” award, with her father, J. M. 


Ocland; center, Mrs. Robert C. Jackson, wearing the “most glamorous dress, 


the “best dress in show,” with Mr. Cauthen. 


with Mr. Jackson; right, Mrs. John K. Cauthen modeling 
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Waste Control Throughout Mill 


By JAMES |. TEAT, Southeastern Engineering Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


This paper, delivered before the Spring 
meeting of the Piedmont Division of the 
Southern Textile Association at Hickory, 
N. C., May 7, points up the fact that invisi- 
ble losses through inferior waste control 
methods can be substantial. Mr. Teat dis- 
cusses some important steps toward saving 
those “‘waste”’ dollars. 


LL of us know that since the war there have been 

tremendous changes, and I should like us to consider 
thase for a moment or two. The technical advances made 
within this period probably outstrip all the progress made 
in the preceding 100 years. 

There are three reasons why these technical improvements 
have come to be accepted and utilized: (1) to turn out a 
better product; (2) to reduce cost; (3) to improve working 
conditions in the plant. Let's take up briefly a few of the 
more important developments that have come about in two 
phases of our industry—materials and machinery. 

In the field of materials I might mention the following: 
(1) Specialized strains of cotton; efforts are being made to 
improve the kind of cotton that farmers supply. (2) Meth- 
ods of selecting and testing cotton for fineness, strength, 
maturity and character. (3) The development and utiliza- 
tion of synthetics in a variety too numerous for us to count 
on the fingers of both hands. (4) The numerous blends 
of fibers and yarns that are made possible by this wealth 
of raw material. 

Improvements in the field of machinery and equipment 
are almost too numerous for me even to attempt to mention 
specific ones. Great changes in this regard have taken place 
in the mill, from the opening’ room to the cloth room. 
Along with improved blending and cleaning equipment and 
automatic spooling, quillers, etc., the conventional machin- 
ery—pickers, cards, drawing frames and so on—has been 
so modernized that it comes much nearer to being precision 
machinery than would have been thought possible not so 
many years ago. 

All of these improvements added together begin to pyra- 
mid on top of each other to produce tremendous changes 
in the conditions under which we work; and great strides 
have been made, likewise, in air changing and air condition- 
ing equipment, humidity and temperature controls, and 
automatic cleaning. It is perhaps hard for you to realize 
what these things have done to improve working conditions 
for all of us unless you have worked in mills without these 
advantages. Many millions of dollars have been spent by 
management to make mills cleaner, cooler, safer and more 
pleasant places to work in, and those of us who started 
working ten or 15 years ago marvel at the changes. 

I should certainly not leave this subject without mention- 
ing the improved methods and devices for handling mate- 
rials, from the fork-lift truck that lifts the bales of raw 
stock at one end of the plant, through the automatic and 
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mechanical equipment for handling stock and supplies in 
the different mill departments, to the lift trucks that handle 
the packages of finished products at the other end of the 
plant. 3 

Then, too, many mills have achieved a streamlined flow 
of production either by improving their present physical 
facilities or by building new, modern, one-story, windowless 
plants of the type we now see in many places in the South, 
where the flow is from one end of the plant to the other. 

It would seem that perhaps the supervisor should not 
have any problems today, in view of all these great changes 
and these wonderful improvements. But of course, as you 
and I know, we do occasionally make a second; even with 
all of these advantages we do occasionally have a product 
that is a.little out of line. These things that I have recounted 
have been put into your hands to help you accomplish the 
three objectives of better quality, lower cost and improved 
working conditions; and this goal in large measure has been 
achieved. The standard, however, is ever being. raised, for 
the trouble is that our competitors have also been making 
progress toward this end, and perhaps they have progressed 
more rapidly in their plants than we have in ours. 

As you well know, our industry is probably the most 
competitive industry in the world. Competition, of course, 
is generally conceded to be a good thing so long as it is 
not cut-throat competition. It should lead to the customer's 
being able to buy a good product at a reasonable price 
or, to put it in the vernacular, to the customer's getting 
his money's worth. 

The right sort of competition makes for a strong, healthy 
industry, which all of us want. While I am no expert on 
this subject, from what I have heard recently in different 
mills I believe we could do with a little less competition- 
for a while, anyway. Many of our mills have for months 
been having a pretty good case of the doldrums. Price 
conditions have not been too good for the past several 
months. In many instances the level of operations has not 
been good, since many mills have been on short time. | 
am told by many mills that they are getting some business 
but are not making any money, while others said they took 
business and lost money. Still others had trouble in getting 
business on which to lose money. And there were some 
mills, of course, that maintained a high level of operations 
and did show a profit. Almost without exception, though, 
there has been a tremendous curtailment of earnings 
throughout the industry. 


As production supervisors, you have been on the front 
line during this period, and I know you have heard much 
about quality and efficiency and cost from your boss. 

First, you have little or no advantage over your com- 
petitors from the standpoint of purchase of raw materials: 
they can buy what they need just as cheaply as you buy 
yours. Second, during the last few years nearly all mills 
have made tremendous progress toward modernizing their 
plants and equipment and toward stream-lining their oper- 
ations. It ts unquestionably true that you may enjoy some 
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Modern mill practice demands 


KENNETT RECEPTACLES 


The problem of industrial produc- 
tion planning is to have the right 
thing in the right place at the 
right time—in safe, steady, auto- 
matic flow. 

To solve this problem, textile 
men are turning in increasing num- 
bers to Kennett as the industry 
standard for receptacles and 
prime movers. Here are a few of 
the many good reasons why: 

Full line —There's a Kennett 
Receptacle for every textile 
handling job. Strong and 
smooth—National Vulcanized 
Fibre construction gives hard, 
glass-smooth surfaces that are 
strong, tough, resilient and dur- 
able. Light—but with 
long life — Kennett recep- 
tacles are light, easy to 
handle, but built for years 
of hard mill service. 

A free copy of our new 
folder “Materials Handling 
in Textile Plants’’ awaits 
your request. It will help solve 
your problems—write for a copy 
today. 


*ask the Kennett man about the great sav- 
ings possible with larger-diameter seam- 


less roving cans ... a National exclusive. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


In Canada: ROSS WHITHEAD AND CO., LTD. + Toronto, Ont. » Montreal, Que. 


advantage over your competitors from this standpoint, but 
in Our Opinion it grows less and less. Assuming that the 
above statements regarding materials and machinery are 
true, what advantage could one mill have over another ? 

My honest opinion, based on working with thousands of 
supervisors, in hundreds of mills, running every type of 
fiber made, is that, generally speaking, if your mill or 
company has much of an advantage over your competitors 
this advantage lies not alone in the ability of your top 
management but particularly in your ability as a supervisor. 
Why do I say particularly in your ability as a supervisor? 
Because you men are the ones who control the third major 
factor in the operation of any textile plant—manpower. 

What I am about to say ts by no means for the purpose 
of belittling the importance of good materials or good 
machinery and equipment in the operation of a well-run 
department or mill. We all know that the better the mate- 
rials and machinery the better opportunity there is for turn- 
ing out a quality product at a reasonable cost. But I do 
believe that processing the best materials in the world on 
the most modern equipment in the world is no guarantee 
that a quality product will be produced or that it will be 
produced at a reasonable cost. Top management can provide 
the materials and the equipment, but only you can develop 
the skills of your people to utilize the materials and the 
machinery to achieve the desired goals. 

In all our years of experience in working with supervis- 
ors throughout the mills in an effort to reduce and control 
waste, we have seldom found a supervisor who lacks the 
ability to achieve that end. This lack to a much greater 
degree, however, extends to many employees. The reason 
is that top management does not put emphasis on waste 
control. Naturally, you will emphasize the things on which 
top management puts emphasis. 

There is nothing spectacular about the reduction of waste. 
One supervisor said to me recently: “Waste control needs 
to be glamorized.”’ I looked up the word ‘‘glamour”’ in the 
dictionary; and Mr. Webster says it is magic, it is illusion, 
enchantment, it is enticing charm. What is there glamorous 
in reducing waste? You say we have always had waste and 
we shall always have it, and what are we going to do about 
it? 

What you say is to a certain extent true, because there 1s 
necessarily waste in the processing of textiles. But how 
much waste you are going to have is the key point. Let 
me give you the actual cost figures of a certain mill we 
have recently been serving, a fairly good-sized mill with an 
average output of about 34,000,000 pounds of cloth a 
year, made from rather coarse yarns. The average cloth 
weight is about 1.5 yards per pound. For that cloth their 
average material cost was 37.93 cents per pound. That was 
the actual cost of the cotton, and they are all cotton. The 
total manufacturing cost for their average style was 26.15 
cents per pound. The percentage of defectives of their 
product—and in defectives I am including seconds, shorts, 
remnants, pound goods, any article they produced that could 
not be sold as a quality product-—was 8.49 per cent. Slightly 
over four per cent of that was seconds; the rest, roughly, 
four per cent, was pound goods. That percentage of defec- 
tives, calculated on the differential from the first-quality 
sales price, translated to a cost-per-pound figure of 2.63 
cents per pound of cloth produced during the year. 

Those are actual cost figures. Thus, waste cost them in 
that mill during the same year 6.98 cents per pound. Now, 
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what are we talking about? We are talking about the total 
waste, the cost of making waste in that plant. That included 
both the necessary waste that had to be made and the ex- 
-essive waste that was made. 

You can see, by summarizing those figures, the relative 
impact on the unit cost—the cost of the finished product— 
of waste control and quality control. Waste in that partic- 
ular plant cost more than three times as much per pound 
produced as the total quality loss. Have you ever analyzed 
that in your own mill? In that plant the supervisors knew 
exactly what their seconds cost was but they did not have 
any idea of the waste cost. A penny a pound in that same 
mill was a significant figure. I think most of us will agree 
that one cent per pound in unit cost is significant in any 
mill. To achieve a reduction of one cent per pound by 
quality control would have required a reduction from 8.49 
per cent to somewhat over 5.0 per cent quite a sizable 
reduction. To secure a saving of one cent per pound in 
labor cost would have required that 121 people be removed 
from their working force—121 people would have had to 
be removed from their working force to secure a saving of 
one cent per pound. You can easily arrive at that. If on 
34,000,000 pounds you are going to save a penny in unit 
cost, and if the average rate of pay is $3,000 each, you can 
see how much you are going to have to cut the labor cost in 
order to make a saving of one cent per pound. Think of 
how difficult it would be for you to get rid of ten people in 
your mill, and then think of trying to do without 121 
people. | 

In that mill the necessary waste cost—the cost of what 
we considered necessary waste—amounted to a little more 
than five cents per pound. The actual figure was 5.08 
cents. So you see they had almost two cents per pound of 
cloth cost available for waste control—a far easier way of 
reducing unit cost than by trying to remove 121 people 
from the working force. I believe most production men 
would agree with that. 

That is the ‘why’ of waste production that we try to 
sell to supervisors, that waste reduction and control offers 
to you, as a supervisor in your department, the simplest 
and yet the most effective method of reducing unit cost 
that we think can be made available to you. At the same 
time the values of reducing and controlling material waste 
are not limited to cost reduction, because when you reduce 
waste you improve quality as well. If you have less dirty 
and oily filling in your weave room there is a chance that 
you will have less seconds, because of dirty and oily filling 
not getting into the cloth. 4 

You say: ‘How are you going about this thing of reduc- 
ing and controlling waste?” I said previously that we feel 
there are very few supervisors who lack the ability to reduce 
and control waste. We think you lack the desire. We think 
that desire has to be created. Top management has to have 
that desire. If top management does not give much thought 
to it, then you do not. How can you go about it? We think 
it comes back to one of the most basic problems that the 
supervisor has to meet in the day-to-day course of operations 
in his plant. That is the problem of communications. 
Wouldn't it be a fine thing if all the people in the mill, or 
even all the people in your department, took as great an 
interest in the work as you do? Wouldn't it be a fine thing 
if all of them felt as great an interest in their jobs and in 
their company as you feel ? 

Do you say that is impossible? That it is wishful think- 
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Can your mill afford a full-time 
research program? Or even just 
one man to study nothing but 
bobbin problems? You won't need 
either when you use Lestershire 
Bobbins by National. Our re- 
search staff is working continually 
on your problems—new synthetic 
yarns, larger ‘packages, higher 
speeds—as they develop. You 
buy assurance when you buy 
Lestershire — assurance of the 
right bobbin for almost any spin- 
die speed or yarn in use today. 

Lestershire's program of re- 
search and development helps 
you in many ways. Quality con- 
trol standards we've developed 
pay off in long, trouble-free 
bobbin and spindle life. Prices 
are realistic, too. 

For prompt service, get in touch 
with your nearby National office 
or representative. In the South it's 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. Or 


write us at Wilmington, Delaware. 
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ing? Not at all. By and large, I think most people want to 
do a good job. I think where we fail to do a good job ts 
that we fail to stimulate our people to do well in their 
jobs. It is not enough to tell them of the need; we have to 
educate them. They must be taught the fundamentals of 
the mill's economy—w/y quality must be maintained or 
improved, why production must be more efhcient, why cost 
must be reduced through less waste, better use of supplies, 
preventive maintenance, all-around better operation. 

How can this be accomplished? Basically it is a problem 
of communications. How good is your communications sys- 
tem in your mill? Like a radio station, we may know we 
are transmitting, but how many people are receiving? How 
many are listening? And if they are listening to you, do 
they understand what you are saying? 

By and large, we find that management is not getting 
its message across to the people. We think that is a serious 
matter and that it is something every supervisor needs to 
think about, because unless we can get the message across 
to them we cannot expect them to think about it and to 
understand its importance. 

In many cases people distrust your motives, and they are 
turning down the volume on their sets when you begin 
transmitting. Many supervisors say to us: “Yes, I tell my 
folks that, but they do not believe me.’ Why? Generally, 
| think, in our communications system we assume that the 
people know as much about the subject we are discussing 
as we do, and they don’t. We think they know how every 
element of mill operation affects the sale of goods, that 
they know that everything that affects the plant’s economy 
eventually affects their job security. Do they know, or are 
we merely assuming that they know? We have been trans- 
mitting, but how do we know they have been receiving ? 


The opposite side of that picture, of course, is that some- 
times we may do so much transmitting that we ourselves 
do not have time to do any receiving. How much do you 
know about what the people in your department are think- 
ing? What are the problems that concern them? What are 
the things about their jobs that they would like to see 
changed ? 

For some time now we have been meeting with employee 
groups in waste reduction conferences. I think most of you 
who are second hands—but that term is getting old-fash- 
ioned; let’s say shift foremen. I think you would be amazed 
at the reaction of the section men, card grinders, loom 
fixers, overhaulers, and other such employees in these con- 
ferences, as expressed to us. I think if you would allow the 
average employee in the mill to say freely what in his 
Opinion is wrong in the operation of his department he will 
sooner or later come to you, as his immediate supervisor, 
if he knows he will not be penalized in any way. Then if 
I were to ask you what you think the employees would say, 
if they frankly gave you their opinions and their criticisms, 
I believe you would expect some criticism of the second 
hands or overseers as being too hard on them in requiring 
too high a level of performance on the job—that they think 
you want them to be too careful to prevent waste, that you 
are too finicky about housekeeping, that you want them to 
be too conscientious about following the maintenance pro- 
gram and in making good use of supplies, that you demand 
too much in urging them always to be conscious of the 
necessity of maintaining quality, and so forth. 

But let's listen to them. What do they say to an outsider 
like myself ? They do not think you are too hard; they think 
you are too soft. One man said to me, down in Alabama: 
“We can get away with murder!’” You may say: “Well, 


for efficient, modern textile processing— “%. 
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For over 45 years, the favorites of spinners, 


mercerizers, throwsters, knitters, 


weavers, bleachers, dyers and finishers 


Laurel Soap 
Manufacturing 
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that is down in Alabama.”’ But there are some pretty good 
mills in Alabama. 

You cannot expect respect from your people if you do 
not require performance. You cannot get from them any 
more than you require. You cannot get anything higher 
than the standard you set. I say again that the vast majority 
of our people want to do a good job. If your company has 
any real advantage over its competitors, we believe it lies 
in the field of good relationships between supervisors and 
employees. 

Good relationships can be achieved only when people 
trust each other. Mutual trust:is based on understanding, 
and communication is the foundation of understanding. So 
we come back again to communications. How much is get- 
ting through? I think the only way you can find out how 
much is getting through is by doing a little listening, as 
well as a lot of transmitting. I think in approaching you 
today and trying to interest you in waste reduction and 
control I would say that if you can develop in your people, 
through good communications, the desire to reduce and 
control waste the technical application of the methods to 


ina Varn Outing 
Golf, Guns 


HE 1955 outing of the Carolina Yarn Association was 
held at Pinehurst, N. C., May 12-14, and R. H. Sher- 
rill and Decatur Cunningham came away with top prizes 
for low net and low gross, respectively, in the golf tourna- 
ment while Jack Holbrook took top honors in the skeet 
shoot. Attendance at the three-day outing was good, despite 
threatening weather which at times did more than threaten. 
Mr. Sherrill shot a 136 to take the low net honors in 
the 36-hole Calloway System golf event. In addition to 
receiving the silver golf cup, he chose a set of golfing irons 
as his prize for the winning round. 
Low gross winner, Mr. Cunningham, with a professional- 
sounding card of 139, picked up a set of irons for his play. 


Hall 


RK. H. Sherrill accepts one of his prizes for winning low net 
honors in the golf tournament from Calvert R. Hall, president 
of the Carolina Yarn Association. In addition to the cup, Mr. 
Sherrill also picked up a complete set of golfing irons. 


Sherrill, 
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accomplish that end will be the simplest thing you have 
ever done. 

Mr. A: What is the average percentage of reworkable waste in 
an average white goods plant / 

Mr. Teat: The average in the mills we work with, on carded 
cotton, on fairly average counts, would run somewhere between 5.5 
and seven per cent. We think the standard should be somewhere 
around three to 3.5 per cent. We do have some mills which include 
in reworkable everything from scavenger waste to reworkable spin- 
ning waste and which have cut theirs to as low as 2.6 to 2.7 per 
cent. 

Mr. B: I should like to ask, along the same line, about what per- 
centage of waste would be expected in a print cloth mill. About 
what is the average of total waste, or what would be a good figure, 
and what would it include ? 

Mr. Teat; Let's say that of every 100 pounds in the bale, includ- 
ing bagging and ties, a good percentage of waste, including all 
types of waste, is about 12 per cent. We do know some print cloth 
mills have run over a period of time as low as 10.6 to 11 per cent. 
But when you ask that question I give you what I consider to be a 
good average. We do have some print cloth mills that run as high 
as 18 per cent. The waste percentages are difficult to compare be- 
cause of the difference in bases. Some mills base their percentage on 
the cotton opened; that is, the number of pounds opened in the 
opening room. Some base it on production pounds—as far as fin- 
ished product is concerned, cloth or yarn. Some have other bases. 
Using the number of pounds of cotton opened as a divisor, and 
including all waste made in the mill, we like to see you shoot 
somewhere around 11 or 12 per cent. That does not include re- 
workable. We like to see you shoot for three or 3.5 per cent. 


Gravy 


The silver trophy cup for skeet marksmanship went to 
Mr. Holbrook, who shot 73 out of a possible 75 to lead a 
field of 66 participants. A flip of a coin between he and 
Mr. Sherrill gave Mr. Holbrook first shopping honors at 
the prize array, and he took home a television set. 

As in previous years, the number and value of the prizes 
for the two events was impressive. An unofficial evaluation 
of some $4,000 was placed on the varied assortment. 


Placing in the top ten in low net golf scores following 
Mr. Sherrill were: 


Jack Gaw . McDaniel Jackson . 138 
Jim Randle — Ivan Waller 138 
John C. Thompson — - 137 James Mitchell 138 
Oliver R. Cross sctieatin M. F. Simmons 138 
J. 8S. Kenrick 


Holbrook, Hall 


Mr. Hall congratulates Jack Holbrook for his first place finish in 
the outing’s skeet shoot. Mr. Holbrook chose as his prize the 
television set shown in the background. Prizes were awarded 
Saturday night, May 14. 
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In the top ten in low gross scores: 


J. B. Harris Jr 
Lee Pickens 

Von D. Oehmig 
E. E. Chapman 
D. L. MeMichae!l 


145 
146 
148 
15] 
151 


Frank Hunsucker 
I. B. Grainger Jr 
W. D. Clark 
Bob Gaither 


Other net golf scores included: 


A. F. Garrou Sr 
Maurice Roux 
George E. Mengert 
J. Reid Durbin 
Ken Mayer 

B. D. Gaddy 

J. ©. Austin 
William G. Pannil! 
Don Brown 


W. T. Cheatham Sr 


P. L. Reed Jr. 


Tom Neal 

Cc. W. J. Stuart 
W. L. Panning 
Ben Pons 

T. G. Ethridge 

J. M. Baker 

J. lL. Gray 

R. H. Phillips 
Cariysie Isley 
Prank M. Deaver 
G. P. Taylor 
Ralph D. Sanders 
Jim MacDougall Jr 
Pred Wood 

W. E. Bassett 

F. Frissell Ill 
Archer Booker 
Charies R. Ibach 
J. E. Murphy 

M. B. Crigler 

W. W. Greene 


J. W. Wood 

R. O. Haas 

Prank A. Dusch Jr 
William Ix Jr 

B. P. Lindley . 

H. BE. Aken 

5.5. Bell 
Perry M. Parrot 

N. A. Cocke . 

T. L. Lesiie 

David E. Cromwell 
W. R. Reid Jr 
Walter Mitchell Jr 
L. Huffstetier 

W. F. Williamson 
Bob Hackett 

Bryan Mahan 


Gerald Montaigne Jr 


M. G. Jones 

Henry Redding 
Charlies W. Moore 
T. H. Urmston 
Arthur Spiro 

Don Burhoe 
Frederick J. Jordon 


R. 8S. Dickson 
Earle James 

H. M. Balley 
W. A. Aldridge 
J. H. KRegley 
E. W. Best 
8S. Coffey 
Reuben C. Ball 


H. C. Carter 
J. V. Benfield 


William L. Palhamous 
John Heape ‘ 
George Friendlande 
T. R. Smith 
Arthur Tingley 

E. J. Martin 

L. Cramer 

J. H. Erwin 

Carl E. Annon 

J. ©. Peniley 

Ed Parker 

M. Morse 

Cc. T. Sutherland 
Eddie E. Jones Jr 
Bob DeVogt 
Charies B. Gilbert 
William F. Harper 
Meade H. Willis Jr 
Quentin Cooper 

J. BH. Eble 

J. A. Dallas 

Joe Bird 

W. B. Wine 

T. B. Wright Jr 
Prank Causey 

L. W. Christian 
Charlie Wolcott 
Steve E. Stoltis 
Harriss Covington 
Cc. L. Paine 

Hal H. Strickland 
Paul Tamplin 

W. A. Richardson 


Ben E. Jordan 
R. C. Rapp 

J. R. Garner 

Ken Boydell 

P. J. Mebane 

Henry Shehan 

J. Chadbourne Bolles 
Wiliam 8S. Foster Jr 
J. E. Taylor 

Ed 8S. Reid 
Randolph A. Walker 
Frank E. Matthews . 
Wade F. Denning 
G. B. Lewis 

R. E. Nelson 

G. M. Shipman 
James Hazlett Jr 
Rod Matheson 

Paul Russell 

Rom W. Hawks 
Elliott J. Neal 

W. C. Cannon 

Turk Pharr 

Frank W. C. Timpson 
Fred B. Pollard 
William B. Torkington 
F. D. Frissell Jr 

G. Allen Mebane 
Jack Maguire 
Charlies J. Palmer 

A. A. MacDonald 

A. L. Hutchens 

Jim Webber 

Tim B. Pollard . 
Sam Black 

William H. Barnhardt 
Bennett Gilbert 

J. L. MelInnis 
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142 


142 


143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 
143 


Five classes 


Scores in each of the classes, all shooting for a perfect 75, 


were: 


Jack Holbrook 
George Golphin 
Joe Bales 

Von D. Oehmig 


John Seymour 
W. F. 8S. Wyatt 
Al Engle 

Paul Mauney 


Earl Wentz 
Alfred New 
Allen Surratt 
Harold Turner 


F. W. Warrington 
W. C. Cannon 
Gene Timanus . 
Bill Austen 


Herb Wade 

Lon Nove 

Charlie Crutchfield 
Quinton Cooper 


Consolation 
out of 75. 

The follow 
golf—W ilbur 


were established by lottery in the skeet shoot. 


a 
J 


n 
CiLass A 
73 Dave Long 70 . 
71 Prank Peake 69 
71 W. A. Wood 67 . 
71 \ 
CLAss B 
42 Sam Castleman 39 P 
42 L. B. Allen 38 f 
4) Duncan McKenzie 36 
40 i 
CLass C 
53 Dick Grey 51 
53 Cope Cosby 49 
51 W. H. Stringfellow 48 
51 
Crass D 
61 Prank Lundy 60 
H. R. Wade . 60 
. Joe Ballentine 
. 
CLAss E 
30 Bill Mauney 
29 R. A. Walker ote 25 
ey Jim Lybrand 23 
. 28 


prize: Eugene Covington, for a score of 8 


ing committees handled this year’s outing: 
D. Evans, chairman, Decatur Cunningham 


Hallenback, Barrie, Wolcott, Evans 


Distributing the hundreds of dollars worth of prizes at the end 
of the outing was a serious job, as can be judged by the faces 


above of Fred Hallenback,. chairman of the skeet committee; 


Frank Barrie, 


a member of the entertainment committee: 


Charles Wolcott, chairman of the committee for prizes; and 
Wilbur D. Evans, chairman of the golf committee. 


Jack Gaw, Decatur Cunningham, Lee Pickens, J. B. Harris Jr. and Jim Randle 


haul their loot away from the prize table. 
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and Frank S. Holt; skeet—Fred Hallenback, chairman, and 
James Rogers; entertainment—Frank R. Causey, chairman, 
E. E. Jones and Frank Barrie; invitation—Muir Lyon, chair- 
man, Charles E. Boger and J. Wilson Malloy Jr.; prizes— 
Charles Wolcott, chairman, W. P. Raiford and A.E.D. 
Booker; refreshments—James B. Anthony, chairman, and 
William A. Towle. 

Members of the Carolina Yarn Association include Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co., American & Efird Mills Inc., American 
Bemberg, American Enka Corp., American Thread Co., 


F . 


Amos Ragan, T. Austin Harrison, Joe B. Johnson, Joe W. Bales—Guy Simpson, Charles B. Gilbert, Walter C. Comer, W. C. Gaither 


American Viscose Corp., Barnhardt Bros. Co., Cannon Mills 
Inc., Carolina Process Co., Celanese Corp. of America, Wm. 
T. Cheatham & Co., The Chemstrand Corp., Collins Yarn 
Co. Inc., Comer-Avondale Mills Inc., Cosby & Thomas, 
Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., William H. Crenshaw, Cross 
Cotton Mills, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Duffy Silk Mills, 
The Duplan Corp., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
Durham Spinning Mills, Eastman Chemical Products Inc., 
The Elmore Corp., The B. F. Goodrich Co., Grove Nylon 
Co., Harden Mfg. Co., Hartford Rayon Co., Oscar Heine- 
man Corp., Hickory Dyeing & Winding Co., Hickory 


F. T. Marston, B. P. Lindley—Hubert Gilbert, Ed Crawford, Larry 


W. W. Flowe Jr., George Friedlander, Dick 
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Grey, Bill Wood——-W. B. Wine, Charles B. Rich, 0. H. Pons, R. W. Breidenbach 


Rapp—D. R. LaFar Jr., Wayland Stuart 
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Throwing Co., Industrial Rayon Corp., Johnston Mills Co., 
Kahn & Feldman Inc., Leon-Ferenbach Inc., Madison 
Throwing Co., Harold Mahon, Nettleton P. Murphy, 
National Aniline Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
North American Rayon Corp., Pharr Yarns Inc., Pickett 
Cotton Mills Inc., Sellers Mfg. Co., Southern Mercerizing 
Co., Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., John L. Stickley, Texe- 
lastic Corp. and Textiles Inc. 

Associate members include Belmont Throwing Co., Wal- 
ter C. Comer, Crompton-Richmond Co., John E. Fox, Har- 
riett-Henderson Cotton Mills, Hemphill Co., Hubshman 


Factors Corp., William Iselin & Co., Kaumagraph Co., 
The Lassiter Press, Karl Lieberknecht Inc., John P. Ma- 
guire & Co. Inc., Meinhard Co. Inc., National Credit Office 
Inc., Paramount Textile Machinery Co., Royersford Textile 
Machinery Co., John J. Ryan & Sons Inc., Scott & Williams 
Inc., Smith, Drum & Co., Sonoco Products Co., Textile 
Banking Co. Inc., Textile Machine Works, The Torrington 
Co., Trust Co. of Georgia, United States Testing Co. Inc., 
Universal Winding Co., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Wad- 
dill Printing & Litho Co., F. W. Warrington & Co., G. H. 
Waterman & Co. Inc. and Charles E. Wood. 
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Russell Sherrill, Ed Voorhees, Sam Stallings, Boh Pittman—J. H. Kegley, George V. Lewis, Decatur Cuningham, Allen Mebane 


Sam Ross, Eddie Jones, John Tiddy—Tom Fitzgerald, J. ©. Richards, Russell Katzenmoyer 
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Hol H. Strickland, John C. Wilmerding, James A. Webber 
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utchfield, G. S. Johnston Jr., Burton Frierson, Caddy Titus 


Tom Tolar, Millard Gamble, Charles D. Wenrich, Seott White—C. E. Cr 
Douglas, C. E. Annas. 


And the rains ecame—Frank Barrie, Bill Paulhamous, Don Maddox, A. G. Myers Jr. out of it—William Farley (Boo-Boo) Gilliam in it. 
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THE MILL 


Part 42, Section Two (Facts About Yarn Carriers) 


HE selection of the bobbin, regarding the type of wood 
= and the finish to be applied, is quite simple in com- 
parison to specifying the dimensions of the bobbin, The 
design of the bobbin, both its yarn carrying surfaces and 
its masade diaincters, Cum become abuut as complicated as 
the purchaser and engineer wish to make it. Delving into 
the theoretical niceties of design—and carrying on past 
the practical necessities required to select a proper bobbin 

can bring to light some interesting problems. At the 
very onset the technician should be cautioned to retain his 
perspective and to remember that all final engineering 
designs are compromises between two diametrically op- 
posed objectives. As an illustration, there must be a com- 
promise between the need to make the bobbin as large as 
possible to relieve yarn tension and the need to make the 
bobbin as small as possible in order to place more yarn on 
the bobbin per doft. Therefore the engineer must not be so 
carried away with his own pet theories or. his concern 
with one factor of design that he neglects to consider 
other, perhaps opposing, relationships. 

Spinning bobbins may be divided into two major divi- 
sions—warp and filling bobbins. The warp bobbins may 
then be further subdivided into two groups, one the wood- 
en bobbin, and the other the paper tube, with the excep- 
tion that there is a wooden tube which falls between the 
two groups. 

In the last few years there has been an accelerated move 
toward the use of larger packages. Not so many years ago 
spindles were driven by bands which were difficult to main- 
tain at the proper tension to drive the package without 
slippage. These bands have been supe rseded by tape drives 
with tension pulleys located and constructed to hold a pre- 
determined tension. The tape, due to its greater width 
and arc of contact’ with the whirl of the spindle, exerts a 
greater frictional force and can pull a heavier load without 
undue slippage. The light spindle of a few years ago with 
its plain bearings is rapidly being supplanted by anti- 
friction bearing spindles, which also can carry much: heav- 
ier loads without either vibration or excessive slippage 
Stronger gearing in both the head end and the drafting 
system permitted constructing longer frames so that the 
gauge could be increase d without a sacrifice in the number 
of spindles per frame. Rolls were changed from necks 
and squares to screw joints which were better able to stand 
the greater torsional strain of the longer frame without dis- 
tortion and short life. Individual motor drives replaced 
line drives, giving more positive speeds under the heavier 
loads imposed by the larger packages and longer frames. 
Under carriage parts of the frames. the lifter motions and 
builder parts were made stronger for the same reasons. 
Anti-friction bearings in the Pitman roll, lifter motion, 
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builder shaft, cylinder, and in some cases the drafting 
rolls, all allowed the construction of bigger and longer 
frames. 


Longer Traverses 


The trend began with eight-inch traverses, then 81/, 
inches, and at the beginning of World War II, the warp 
frame for most common numbers was being built with a 
nine-inch traverse. Today old frames are being blocked up 
from the floor and the rail dropped, and new frames are 
being manufactured, which will allow traverses of up to 
ll inches. Some of the effects of the longer traverse arc 
still to be noted in their entirety, but salient points of bob- 
bin construction have already been emphasized by the 
heavier loads which they are called upon to support. 

Fundamentally, this increase in package load has stressed 
the need for better balance of the bobbin and its load on 
the spindle, the need for a more perfect fit of the bobbin 
to the spindle to achieve better driving contacts, and the 
designing of a bobbin which -will relieve the strain of the 
yarn at the extremes of the traverse and at the beginning 
of the doff. The diameter of the ring, the traverse of ring 
rail, and the count and strength of the yarn all have a 
bearing upon the final selection of the bobbin suitable for 
a given spinning condition. 


The final objective is to use a bobbin which will allow 
the greatest production per spindle over a given period of 
time. Note that this is the greatest production and not the 
greatest amount of yarn on the bobbin, and that a period 
of time is specified. The time element is introduced to cover 
at least one full dofting cycle so that the efficiency of the 
frame, which is adversely affected by the down time neces- 
sary for doffing, is one of the final criteria of performance. 
In other words, the question is not necessarily to select the 
bobbin which will hold the greatest amount of yarn, but 
to select the one which will allow the greatest production 
consistent with efhciency. 

In previous discussions it has been brought out that a 
definite limiting relationship exists between ring size, spin- 
dle speed and traveler speed. Traveler speed on medium 
counts cannot usually significantly exceed 5,200 feet per 
minute, or 6,000 feet per minute for coarse counts. While 
an increase of spindle speed could be made up to the 
neighborhood of 10,000 r.p.m., the delivery from the 
front rolls of the drafting element would have to be 
creased to maintain the desired twist. The speed of the 
drafting rolls imposes a definite limit. When the speed is 
increased there is a tendency for the normal forces of inter- 
fiber friction to become disrupted and there is apt to be a 
reduction in fiber control. When this occurs both the 
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strength and the evenness of the yarn is apt to suffer. Fur- 
ther, when the speed of the yarn traveling from the front 
rolls begins to reach 45 or 46 feet per minute it 1S extremely 
difficult for the spinner to piece up a broken end. 

Therefore, assume that the optimum balance has been 
attained in adjusting the speeds of the spindle, traveler and 
the front roll. This final adjustment is the culmination of 
several of the engineering compromises referred to earlier. 
This narrows the considerations to ring size and traverse. 


Ring Size 


An increase in ring diameter is the most direct means of 
permitting a larger package to be built. For instance, an in- 
crease in the diameter of the ring from two inches to 25/4 
inches will more than double the weight of yarn on the 
package. However, the bobbin diameter wil! have to be en- 
larged to prevent placing too much strain on the yarn dur- 
ing winding, after twist has been inserted. Of more 1m- 
portance, as the ring diameter increases the spindle speed 
must be decreased to prevent exceeding the speed limit of 
5200 feet per minute. When the spindle speed is decreased, 
then the front roll speed must be decreased to maintain the 
desired amount of twist. Result—production has been de- 
creased. On the other side—with a bigger package, the 
doffing cycle is lengthened and the frame has attained a 
higher productive efhciency, possibly permitting greater 
doffing and spinning workloads which may more than 
overcome the decrease in the direct production. 


This digression from the main subject has been necessary 
to place the bobbin in its proper position as related to the 
other elements of the spinning process. When the ring ts 
increased in order to gain a larger package, then the bobbin 
must be changed. A common fallacy is the belief that the 
bobbin barrel should be as small as possible in order to put 
as much yarn on the package as possible. It will be 
recalled in a previous investigation of the ring that the 
angle of the yarn passing through the traveler to the barrel 
of the bobbin should not be less than 23 per cent, measured 
against a line drawn through the center of the spindle to 
the traveler. To use a smaller bobbin diameter causes the 
yarn to pass around the traveler at such an acute angle to the 
side of the bare bobbin, or at the beginning of the doff, 
that the excessive strain will cause an uneconomically high 
number of ends down. As the bobbin becomes filled .the 
angle increases and the tension on the yarn is reduced, but 
it is at the beginning of the doff that is of major concern in 
practical operation because high ends down when the doff 
is started can drastically affect the entire efficiency of the 
spinning room, and can force a disadvantageous adjust- 
ment of workloads. 

Actually, it has been proven by competent engineers 
that in some instances an increase in the diameter of the 
bare bobbin results in permitting a larger amount of yarn 
to be placed upon the package. For instance, a bare bobbin 
of 114 inch diameter will hold 32.4 ounces of yarn with 
a three-inch outside package diameter and a nine-inch tra- 
verse as compared to an increase to 33 cubic inches with a 
bare bobbin diameter of 1 7/16 inches and the identical 
full package dimensions. This increase is less than two 
per cent, but highlights a further interesting fact brought 
out by this study. The maximum volume of a package hav- 
ing a three-inch outside diameter and a nine-inch traverse 
is attained with a bare bobbin diameter of 1 9/32 inches. 
When the bobbin diameter is either larger or smaller than 
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this, then the yarn capacity 1s reduced. The important 
point is that the barrel of the bobbin may be as large as 
1Yg inches with the sacrifice of only 2.3 per cent of maxi- 
mum carrying capacity—and will still carry approximately 
the same amount of yarn as a bobbin having a barrel of 
1 1/16 inch diameter. Thus, when efficiency and operating 
ease are considered, the balance is overriding in favor of 
the large bobbin diameter. 


While the above may, at first, seem puzzling, the ex- 
planation is simple. The full bobbin must be made with 
the same degree of taper, in order to prevent sloughing, 
regardless of barrel diameter. Normally, the length of the 
taper is about equal to the ring diameter. With the larger 
bobbin, the volume of yarn is lost the entire length of the 
bobbin and is the difference between the diameters of the 
two bobbins being compared. It is, of course, a loss on the 
smallest diameter of the package. On the other hand, re- 
membering that the taper angle must be held the same re- 
gardless of the barrel diameter, the taper starts on a larger 
diameter and therefore touches the three-inch full package 
diameter at a shorter distance from the extreme end of the 
bobbin. As a result, there is a longer section in the middle 
of the bobbin having the full diameter of yarn. This in- 
crease in full diameter before the taper is valuable because 
of the greater cubic content at this portion of the bobbin, 
as compared to the gain at the bare bobbin when the smaller 
barrel diameter is used. In other words, when the larger 
barrel is used, the yarn is lost on a small diameter while 
most of the yarn gained is on a large diameter. The gain 
more than offsets the loss. 


The Cone Step 


The obvious device which has been resorted to in order 
to circumvent this problem of yarn tension at the beginning 
of the doff is to place a cone step at the base of the bobbin. 
The moment of greatest tension is at the starting of the 
frame when a bare bobbin is in place. Two elements create 
this tension. The first is that the diameter of the bobbin is 
at its minimum—bare—and therefore the yarn angle 1s at 
its most acute position. The second is that the traveler is at 
rest and the yarn pull must be great enough to overcome its 
inertia, and to literally drag it around the ring until sufh- 
cient speed is attained to bring it into its operating position. 
The cone step ts a useful device which, by increasing the 
diameter of the bobbin at the base where the first wraps 
of yarn are placed when the doff is started, reduces the 
angle of yarn during this period of greatest strain. The 
cone therefore permits the use of a smaller diameter bobbin 
than would be possible if a straight.barrel was used. The 
angle and taper of the cone is difficult to design because, 
as is common with most engineering problems, it is a matter 
of compromising two or more diametrically opposed factors. 
W hile is is probably true that a standard design would be 
completely satisfactory for a given ring size, bobbin barrel, 
and yarn count or yarn strength, this part of the bobbin 
should profitably be subjected to more investigation in fit- 
ting it to the requirements of the individual mill, The taper 
should be as short, or sloping to meet the smaller diameter 
of the barrel, as possible in order to permit placing more 
yarn on the bobbin, but should not be so steep that the 
yarn will begin to slough off during unwinding. 

The steps of the cone may also be adjusted to suit the 
specific mill conditions. In some cases the taper, or slope, 
of the steps may be reversed to aid in reducing sloughing 
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of the yarn during unwinding. The large diameter of the 
cone should be balanced against yarn strength and ring 
diameter in such a manner that the cone will increase the 
yarn angle sufhciently to decrease the tension safely below 
the danger of yarn breakage, but should not be unnecessar- 
ily large as this, too, will decrease the effective cubic content 
of the yarn package. Finally, it should be remembered that 
the cone is definitely limited in the benefits to be derived. 
While it is true that the cone will aid in reducing ends 
down in the initial starting of the doff, the remaining upper 
portion of the barrel must still be large enough to prevent 
creating yarn tensions that would cause end breakage. For 
this reason it is not practical to use’ a small bobbin barrel 
and then affix a large cone and expect the ends down to 
remain low, 


Bobbin Length 


The length of the bobbin is principally determined by 
the effective traverse of the frame, because the spindle is 
fitted to the traverse at which the frame is intended to be 
operated. This does not mean that the traverse cannot be 
lengthened, on the contrary, but it does mean that there is 
a definite limit to the amount of traverse which can be 
obtained by merely lengthening the bobbin. For example, 
if the frame ts set to run an 8!%4-inch traverse, then a specific 
spindle will be used which will,be satisfactory for that 
traverse. The frame itself can be repinned and adjusted 
to run a longer traverse, but the spindle may not be able to 
carry the heavier load. To properly lengthen the traverse, 
a new spindle and a new bobbin must be applied. 

It is mistaken economy to use a spindle designed for a 
shorter traverse and to attempt to gain a longer traverse 
merely by lengthening the bobbin. This may be satisfactory, 
particularly if the increase is not too large and if the ring 
size is not so large that the final full package is not ex- 
cessively heavy. Generally, however, lengthening the bobbin 


High Dra 


Mill men attending the Spring meeting of 
the South Carolina Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association at Ware Shoals, S. 
C.. April 21, were brought up to date on 
some of the important aspects of high draft 
spinning. The following is the paper pre- 
sented by Robert E. Pomeranz, president 
of the Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C. 


FUNO my way of thinking, high draft spinning is not a 

phenomenon which was invented in a machinery man- 
ufacturer's laboratory. It was conceived, developed and re- 
fined in the cotton mill spinning room, as a matter of fact 
right here in South Carolina. High draft spinning is a 


challenge to every mill and a salvation to many. 


advantages are outstanding from the standpoint of improved 


yarn quality and cost reductions. 


The 


results in excessive overhang, or distance from the top of 
the spindle to the top of the bobbin. When this occurs, 
then the load is unbalanced because the center of the pack- 
age is moved up along the spindle blade toward the top of 
the package. This movement not only creates a condition 
of unbalance but also is detrirhetal in that the heaviest part 
of the load is now placed further from-the bearings. As 
with a lever and fulcrum, this means that there is a certain 
magnification of the unbalanced stress working against the 
bearing. In other words, a longer traverse can be obtained 
by lengthening the bobbin and this can be used on a light 
spindle designed for light loads. However, this may place 
such strains upon the spindle that there is rapid spindle 
wear. As a result, the savings which had been anticipated 
are lost because of the need to replace spindles. The correct 
method of making such a change is to purchase spindles 
which will have a blade or sleeve of the correct length to 
maintain the load closer to the bearings. Another point to 
consider when moving to a longer traverse is that the dis- 
tance from the ring to the thread guide becomes increasing- 
ly more critical as the traverse becomes greater, Traversing 
thread guides are practically a necessity for the longer tra- 
verses possible today, as they enable keeping the balloon 
to a minimum length when spinning at the base of the 
bobbin, and prevent reducing the balloon too much when 
bujlding at the top of the bobbin. In the first instance, it 
is desirable to reduce the length of the balloon in order to 
decrease tension on the yarn resulting from the wind re- 
sistance and centrifugal force of the greater length of 
yarn moving through the air. In the second instance, the 
extremely short distance from thread guide to traveler must 
be avoided as much as possible because the sharp angle of 
the yarn increases the resistance to movement of the tra- 
veler by yarn pull, and again there is an increased tension 
which can cause the number of ends down to become pro- 
hibitive. Therefore, when considering using longer tra- 
verses it will probably be necessary to have traversing thread 
guides, as well as new spindles, if the efficiency of the spin- 
ning is not to be impaired. 


Spinning 


First of all, as regards yarn quality, there 1s no question 
but that high draft spinning will produce more even yarn 
and yarn of higher breaking strength. 

From the standpoint of cost reduction there is, first of 
all, the possibility of eliminating roving processes or of 
increasing the size of the roving package, or both. Secondly, 
there seems to be the definite possibility of better running 
work and reduced ends down. Next, there is a saving in 
oil consumption and oiling labor and, with that, reduced 
roll picking. We come then, finally, to the production mat- 
ters; and in many cases (not every case) we get more sides 
per spinner and higher front roll speeds, and those things 
mean proper operating profits. 

For example, just to put this in proper focus, I should 
like to indicate to you actual operating data from a mill 
near here which is making twills. On their old set-up they 
were spinning 22s warp yarn from 1.29 hank roving; since 
high draft was put in they are making the same number 
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of yarn from 0.70 hank roving. There is an increase in 
draft of 70 per cent, from 18.5 to 31.4. Their roving 
package increased from 10 x 5 to 12 x 6, which meant an 
increase in weight on the roving bobbin of 71 per cent. 
The break factor increased 13 per cent, from 1,859 to 
2,090. The ends down per 1,000 spindle-hours went down 
to 37, from 68, which was a decrease of 46 per cent. 
Their front roll speed was increased from 145 to 160 turns 
per minute, or ten per cent. The number of sides per 
spinner was inc reased from 11 to 14, or an increase of 27 
per cent. 

This is not an isolated case: it is a case taken from actual 
mill operation, and there are numerous such examples. 
The yarn numbers may be coarser or may be finer. In every 
case the aggressive use of high draft spinning has produced 
tremendous returns. 

Incidentally, there is another advantage, which is not 
generally known by many and which in some cases has been 
cussed a little bit. It has been a powerful stimulus to a 
more scientific approach, for the spinning operations in 
particular and for the preceding operations in general. To 
put it another way, everyone asks “Why? more often, 
and that questioning attitude has been of great benefit in 
the spinning room and elsewhere throughout the mill. For 
instance, the question of the cause of ends down has been 
under study by every mill since the advent of high draft, 
and finding out the “why’’ of ends down has indicated the 
solution. Many mills are running ends down per 1,000 
spindle-hours under 20, every day in the week. In another 
direction, another example might be what one very strong 
mill did on investigating its sweepers. It actually cut the 
number of swec pers by half after the change-over to high 
draft, not because of high draft but because they were 
willing to look into the factors surrounding that operation. 

What are the requirements in the drafting system to 
make high draft produce? From our experience, these few 
basic requirements must be met: 

(1) A true double-apron system. 

(2) A simple, uncluttered drafting system. 

(3) The narrowest possible cradles, aprons and cots 
consistent with the gauge. 

(4) Positively set and maintained top-roll alignment and 
settings. 

(5) Proper and unchanging weight distribution. 

(6) Elimination or reduction of top roll and bottom roll 
lubrication. 

(7) Strengthening of the draft gearing by the use of 
hardened gears and studs, plus increase in head-end roll- 
neck diameters. 

If you want to get full value from your high draft, all 
of these requirements must be met. If you want to assure 
identical results from spindle to spindle and, more impor- 
tant, from month to month, there can be no compromise 
or halfway measures with these requirements. 

High draft has many advantages, but it is no cure-all. 
We wave no magic wand and say no mysterious words 
when we make an installation. Every mill which undertakes 
such a program should face up to the responsibilities it 
must bear. They are: 

(1) Improvements in the quality and consistency of 
roving and the preceding operations, as mentioned before. 

(2) Maintenance of spinning elements, such as top roll 
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cots, aprons, travelers, rings and spindles, in top operating 
condition. It is necessary not only to select them wisely, in 
the first place, but top operating condition must be main- 
tained. 

(3) Increase in the spinning cleaning program to coun- 
teract fly created by the extra work done by the drafting 
system. This increase is partially offset by easier roll picking 
due to oil elimination. 

(4) Standardized control of spinning-room conditions, 
including the humidity and the overhead cleaners. 

(5) (Very, very important.) Educating spinners and 
overhaulers in the practices needed to maintain precision 
spinning operations in top operating condition. 

I mentioned the extra advantages created by causing the 
mills to think and to ask “Why?” about their various oper- 
ations, and I might say that high draft spinning has also 
had the same salutary effect on the equipment builders. 
The tolerances of all the necessary working parts have been 
substantially improved—close tolerances. In most cases this 
has called for ingenuity, to create low manufacturing costs 
I might say, as an aside, that our company feels that we are 
not competing against out good friends here but against 
the mills’ unwillingness at all times to spend any money. 
Hence we, as machinery manufacturers, must pursue that 
most elusive objective of high quality and low cost. 

High draft is a most absorbing subject to every mill. In 
brief these are the tremendous advantages it offers, the 
drafting system features that are required, and the respon- 
sibilities which the mill must be willing to assume. 


Another of the guest speakers at the South 
Carolina meeting was Elmer J. McVey, vice- 
president of Saco-Lowell Shops, Saco, Me. 
A transcript of his paper follows. 


HE subject of higher drafts in the spinning room is a 

most interesting one, and probably was first brought 
to our attention some 30 years ago, for it was just about 30 
years ago—or 1926 to be more specific—when so-called long 
draft was first introduced to the industry in this country. 
The Saco-Lowell Shops, as well as others, were experiment- 
ing with so-called long draft systems prior to 1926, but it 
is my impression that the first mill to be completely equip- 
ped with long draft took place during the year 1926. 

In those early days, it was rather a difhcult task to con- 
vince mill managements of the merits of long draft in the 
spinning room, for as with all revolutionary ideas, one is 
prone to stick by the old proven and tested methods. Once 
having caught on, however, as it has now, the big: question 
is where to stop. 

Prior to the introduction of long draft in 1926, drafts 
commonly in use were from 8 to 12, and with the introduc- 
tion of long draft, it was possible to step up to from 16 to 
20. This accomplishment afforded cost reductions to mill 
management, and it was also rather promptly discovered 
that with the use of longer drafts on the spinning frames, 
more even and higher quality yarns were produced. There 
are many pros and cons as to what made the higher quality 
possible, but, of course, time does not permit a full dis- 
cussion of these points at this time. Suffice it to say that 
probably the greatest contributions to the higher quality 
were made possible through the elimination of piecings 
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and the redistribution of drafts on the so-called long draft 
spinning frames. 

In speaking on this subject of higher drafts in the spin- 
ning room, much depends, as you all know, on what staple 
fibers we are thinking about, both with respect to their 
characteristics and length, for there are still fibers being 
spun where a draft of 20 is considered rather high, and of 
course, other fibers are being spun today where it is possible 
to utilize drafts up to 80 and higher. 

In addition to the characteristics of the fibers themselves, 
the manner in which they are prepared for the spinning 
frames also determines in great measure the extent to which 
said fibers can be drafted. From a mechanical standpoint, 
spinning frames being offered your industry today by 
American textile machinery manufacturers are capable of 
operating at higher drafting ranges than are presently being 
used. I repeat that this statement-1s made on the basis of 
examining today’s spinning frame from a mechanical stand- 
point. The processes employed in the production of the 
roving to be presented to the spinning frame play a most 
important part in the utilization of the drafting mechanisms 
on today’s modern spinning frames. It is, therefore, some- 
what difficult to discuss the subject of higher draft in the 
spinning room without referring back to operations in the 
opening, picking and carding areas. I trust, therefore, you 
will understand that whatever mention I might make of 
these prior processes is being made only insofar as the effect 
they have on the spinning operation. 

Referring back to some of my earlier comments, I made 
the statement that with the introduction of long draft in 
this country in 1926, long or high drafts as they are most 
commonly called were considered to be from 16 to 20. As 
a matter of fact, back in those days, 20 was a pretty long 
draft, and you had to be running a good grade of staple and 
fiber length to be able to draft as high as 20. We have made 
considerable progress since 1926, and I dare say that most 
of you spinners here are presently employing drafts between 
30 and 50. I do not believe I would be mistaken if I said 
that probably a few of you, at least in an experimental way, 
are producing yarns employing a draft of from 50 to 80. 
Assuming that most of you are drafting from 30 to 50 on 
your present spinning equipment, I should like to tell you, 
from my own experience and the experience of my company, 
how this has been made possible. Thinking solely of the 
spinning frame and its mechanical aspects, I would say 
that this is due entirely to the efforts of the machinery manu- 
facturers, through research, and their discovery of how to 
better control the fibers, how to more successfully apply 
draft distribution. combined with a better determination of 
top roll pressures or weighting as tt ts commonly called, 
which by the way, is equally if not more important. All 
three points go hand in hand and cannot be looked at in- 
dividually but must be reviewed collectively because a change 
in an individual point would, of necessity, so affect one of 
the other two points that the results you are seeking would 
not be possible. 

For example, control of the fibers ts basically considered 
to be a matter of roll settings, but the moment you start to 
make changes in your roll settings you immediately affect 
the weight or roll pressure being applied. So you cannot 
just change roll settings without making changes in your 
roll pressures. Here, also, the third point enters the picture, 
for the moment you start to change roll settings you have 
a question of your draft gearing to be considered. As you 
know, it has not always been possible in the past to secure 
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the roll settings you felt were necessary and to do so suc- 


cessfully with the type of draft gearing at the head end or 


foot end, as the case may be, of your spinning frame 


There has also been introduced by the machinery industry 
supplemental means of fiber controls in the form of aprons, 
condensers, and down through the years, other so-called 
gadgets too numerous to mention. Roll diameters, both 
top and bottom, play a very important part in today’s high 
draft spinning frames—and not only diameters of rollers 
but the materials from which they are made and their design 
are of equal importance. Roller coverings play a very impor 
tant part, and I venture to say that on this one item alone 
there is probably more controversy and strong opinions 
than on any single factor making up the drafting elements. 

While some of you may be a little surprised, I do not be- 
lieve very many of you will be when I say that spindles, 
rings, travelers, traverse mechanisms, thread guides, creels, 
bobbin holders, trumpets and gearing all make a worth- 
while contribution to a successful high draft element. One 
of the most important items that really would be a subject 
in itself, and for this and other reasons cannot be gone into 
in detail at this time, is the control of yarn tension. We at 
Saco-Lowell have spent years of time and effort on this one 
point alone. And, of course, last but not least, is the frame- 
work of the spinning frame itself. 

As you know, we textile machinery manufacturers spend 
considerable sums of money each year on research and de- 
velopment. If it were not for this activity these past several 
decades, we should still probably be thinking in drafts of 
8 and 10 on a spinning frame. We know today with a given 
staple length what roll settings should be employed, what 
roll pressures should be applied, and what draft distribution 
should be made use of to get the ultimate out of the fibers 
being processed, the ultimate in evenness, the ultimate in 
uniformity, the ultimate in breaking strength, or when it 
comes to some particular end product, the ultimate in soft- 
ness. Naturally, our discoveries and knowledge have been 
passed along to you folks who are our clients. As a matter 
of fact, you folks have made most worth-while contributions 
to our research and development work through passing 
along to us the benefits gained from your actual manufac- 
turing experiences as well as your own research and labora- 


McVey, Pomeranz, Brandt 
Guest speakers at the Spring meeting of the South Carolina 


Division of the Southern Textile Association at Ware Shoals. 
5S. C., Apr. 21, were Carl D. Brandt, research consultant, Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; Elmer J. MeVey, vice- 
president, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me., and Robert E. 
Pomeranz, president, Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C. 
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tory work. Together, we are engaged in a great industry. 
And I might say that I think together we have been rather 
successful. 

If I might just divert for a moment, I would like to 
suggest a continuation, with greater emphasis than ever, 
of this mutual effort, for we are both facing a difficult 
period ahead in the form of foreign competition, and | 
think it is going to take the best of what there is in us to 
meet this competition. Design-wise, production-wise, cost- 
wise, foreign competitors are still many years behind us 
both, and the only advantage they enjoy is price; and they 
enjoy this advantage only because of the lower standards 
of living in foreign countries which in turn provide them 
with a much lower labor cost. I am confident, however, as 
I know you are, that a continuation of our co-operative and 
mutual efforts will bring forth in this country new designs 
and new techniques that will more than offset price advan- 
tages presently being enjoyed by the foreign market. 

Getting back to the subject of high draft spinning, how- 
ever, I must say in closing as I mentioned earlier in my 
remarks, one cannot think of high draft spinning without 
thinking of processes prior to the spinning process. If you 
are to enjoy and make use to the fullest of the high draft 
spinning equipment offered you by the American textile 
machinery manufacturers, then vou must be certain that you 
are doing a good opening, cleaning and blending job back 
in your opening room, that you are then placing the opened 
and cleaned stock in a most even lap to present to your 
carding operations, and that in the carding operation you 
are producing a high quality, uniform sliver which you will 
take to your drawing processes for parallelization, and in 
paralleling the fibers you will retain and improve uniform- 
ity so that the finished drawing sliver, or combed sliver as 
the case may be, will produce on your existing roving frames 
as uniform a roving as it is possible to make. It is only by 
presenting to your high draft spinning frame a well-pre- 
pared and even roving that you will be able to take advan- 
tage of and utilize to the fullest your high draft spinning 
equipment. 


Completing the high draft spinning pro- 
gram at the South Carolina meeting is a 
transcript of the paper delivered by Carl 
D. Brandt, research consultant, Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


OLL drafting is a rather interesting development in 

spinning. It is not new, it dates back for roughly 200 
years. One of the first men to devise the system was an 
Englishman, Lewis Paul. I believe he gets credit for the 
first use of rolls as an element in drafting cotton. That was 
about 200 years ago. 

The original roll drafting was very simple: two pairs 
of rolls were used with the top roll weighted. The distance 
between the rolls was adjusted to the fiber that was being 
run. It meant that in order to preserve the length of the 
fiber, the rolls had to stay apart a distance at least the 
length of the longest fiber. I am sure you are familiar with 
cotton as it grows and also as it comes to you after ginning. 
In a one-inch staple very little of it is one inch and longer; 
most of it is one inch and shorter. So you can see the effect 
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when only two pairs of rolls were used. They were set 
to the longest staple; and the bulk of the stock, naturally, 
was out of control. That meant that the draft was limited. 
Early attempts that were made at drafts up to 6 were quite 
common, but in the early stages drafts beyond 6 were not 
practicable. 

As draft is increased your control must be increased. The 
early workers along this line were limited because of several 
factors: (a) The materials they had to work with—the type 
of roll material; (b) the weighting systems that they used; 
and (c) the type of preparation that they had to lead up to 
spinning. (We concern ourselves just with spinning at this 
time.) In other words, if one is to spin, the material must 
be presented to the frame in such a form that it is suitable 
for spinning. In the old days preparation was difficult. 
Drafts were low. But as time went on attempts were made 
to introduce this element of control. 

In the intermediate period of increased drafting, some 
of the early systems used four rolls and drafted in stages— 
a small amount, then a little more, and maybe an increase as 
it went forward. That was somewhat similar to our draw 
frame of today. But there again the element of control was 
lacking, and they were limited to drafts in small quantities. 

As time went on, the element of control was devised in 
such a way that an unweighted top member was used that 
could be brought close to the delivery member. In other 
words, maybe some of you are familiar with the old-time 
Washburn system. It was used for a long time, and until 
quite recently. The attempt is made to gain control, and 
that is done by means of a light top roll. Other modifications 
of this system were developed, some by Spaniards, some by 
Italians and some by Englishmen. One that was used for a 
time had two small rolls, instead of having one roll over the 
second roll. Another substituted an apron for the bottom 
steel roll, to extend the point of control. They were all us- 
able. Some were quite popular; others never did become 
popular. 

Now, applying this method of splitting up drafts, such 
as is used in our roving frames today, there was a mill set 
up by a Scotchman named O'Connell. That was in 1830. 
His mill ran for years, and he was apparently well pleased 
with what he did. It just goes to show that attempts were 
made to increase drafts from away back in the early times 
in the history of spinning. 

In 1913 Fernando Casablanca used a two-apron system. 
I believe he was the first to use two flexible bands. All it 
does is to take the place of the old hand-spinning. When 
the old folks used to spin at the wheel they had the stock 
in what you might call roving form and they drafted it out 
by means of the fingers, which were a flexible means of 
control—fiber control and twist control. That is all that 
Casablanca did. He took a flexible means of control and 
applied it to spinning as we have it today. 

A system of this type certainly has its advantages. It is 
flexible; it is yielding; it is not affected by weight or size. 
It is both flexible and yielding. That is quite necessary when 
you are dealing with anything like cotton. You know how 
varying cotton is, and no fixed or invariable means would 
answer. Naturally, it required quite a good bit of time to 
develop; and it was about 1923, almost ten years later, be- 
fore any mill installation of importance was in operation. 
Five years later, or about 1928, it was introduced into this 
country; and since that time the company with which I am 
connected has worked on this type of control. 

There were limitations with the early method. One was 
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weighting, and another was the type of preparation of the 
stock. In other words, draft and draft in the higher 
ranges requires good roving. There is nothing in the spin- 
ning frame that will make good yarn out of poor roving. 
The object of the spinning system is mainly to conserve what 
you have in your roving, reduce it in size and produce an 
acceptable yarn. With the passing of time this early set-up 
has been improved. of was the 
control at the nip. That might seem like a very small part of 
the system; but if you bring these aprons together, if you 
change their character in any way so that this point of con- 


The main object, course, 


trol here is increased, it means that you must add weight to 


the roll that holds this material out. You must have a roll 
In the 


almost 


that will stand up under the pressure you put on it. 
fact. it 
As long as you used leather 


old days leather was very common; in was 


universal a roll covering 
you were limited in the amount of pressure you could put 
Tod: Ly, a roll that 


will stand almost any pressure you apply. The limiting factor 


on a roll. with synthetics, you can get 
now 1s the make-up of the roll itself, whether ball-bearing, 
sleeve-type, or what. But those are the things which allowed 
the control 


this nip point to be increased—in other words 


at the point of nip—to allow you to step up your drafts. 
That is really the only thing that has been done 

In the old days it was considered normal if you could 
draft 16 times your staple length. For instance, if you draft- 
ed out to 18 it was considered good. Today you can draft up 
to 30. The control is at the nose of your two aprons. 

Into this system certain things enter. First, you have 
break draft. What is the effect of break draft in the drafting 
system? If you look in the back, where you are applying 
draft, you will notice that your strand, your roving, tends to 
compact itself. As it enters the 
is quite necessary to keep it in that form. The draft tends to 
spread the fiber. So the break draft tends to prevent some 
of that in your field of action. 

There is another factor that goes 


It grows smaller. apron it 


with that. If you double 
the draft you double the weight of the roving fed in at the 
back. If you double the weight you increase your width by 
roughly 50 per cent. In other words, if you go from 2.0 
hank to 1.0 hank the weight of 1.0 would be roughly two 
and one-half times that of 2.0 hank roving. 

As you step up your draft you get more lint in your 


system and you get more static. 
in is wider: it passes through whatever system you have and 
it remains wide. There 
pact it unless you use a condenser of some kind. As you 


The stock you are feeding 


is nothing in the system to com 
increase the weight and step up your draft, that automa 
tically increases the fly. It is a normal condition that follows 
the work you are doing. 
tion. It is normal and 


thing you can do is to clean your machinery 


That has to be taken into considera 
the 
little more 


has be expected, and only 
often. 

There is one other thing I thing I should mention. That 
is the importance of close tolerances in the manufacturing 
of your machine. As you step up the draft every imperfec- 
tion in the machine becomes magnified. If you step up the 
draft, 
rolls are in good shape, not eccentric or anything of that 
kind. 
in that machine. Increasing your draft, as I said, multiplies 
any imperfection in the machine. 

That throws quite a load on the machine builder. He can 
not make a new machine as he did the old. He has to close 


up on the tolerances. It is more expensive to build, and 


be sure that your rolls run true. Be sure your top 


Be sure everything is in good mechanical condition 


is more expensive to you when you buy it. There is no w ay 
around that. The machine has to be made as nearly perfect 
mechanically as it made, 
limits, of course, if one tries to keep too close. 

There are other factors, but I think we shall have to pass 


over them. This gives you just a rough picture of some of 


can be though there are certain 


the things involved in going from the old conventional 
draft of 15, 18, 20. 35, 40. 
be done, but there are factors involved which are very im- 
portant. | 


to the new drafts of 30. It can 
do think mills running these higher drafts should 
have a laboratory of some sort to Carry on a continual check 
of lap, and yarn, because unless 
everything is right you end up with a yarn which ts some- 


thing less than what you should be making. 


card sliver. roving sliver 
In our work 
we feel we can produce just as good yarn at high draft, 
provided conditions in the mill are not exceptional and 
everything is control would 


under normal 


expect to keep it. 


just as you 


anyway. But when you go to high draft 
keep it under control and check every little thing, because 
if you do not, 


satish ed. 


neither you nor the machine maker will be 


A Discussion On High Draft Spinning 


A discussion period on high draft spin- 
ning, conducted by W. M. Pittendreigh, 
chairman of the South Carolina Division, 
and led by a three-member panel, followed 
the papers of the three guest speakers. A 
transeript of that discussion follows. 


Chairman: 1 was interested in the statement of one of the speak- 


ers that what we considered a while ago to be long draft or high 
craft was 16 to 20. Today the more progressive mills are saying 
"Where do we go from here?”” Some of us have not tackled this 


problem of high draft spinning, but with the competitive market 
of today and with the threat of 
Japan and other low-wage countries, all of us are having to dig for 
that extra little bit to reduce our cost. Some of us have gone in 
with a steam shovel and now are beginning to use a teaspoon. We 


low-cost goods coming in from 


are looking around everywhere for something to reduce cost and 
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help us meet the problem that faces us. There ar 
in our minds. One of them is: Shall 
agement newer spinning, newer drafting systems that will allow us 
cost? To the 1 will ask this question 
What are the drafts on your major yarn numbers? 

Mr. A: We have a set of frames on which we 
42 on which we think we iob 

Chairman: What factors do you think tie in with this thing of 
yarn draft? 

Mr. A: A lot of factors come into that. We think we have found 
after working with ours for five or 


many questions 


we recommend to our man 


ce reduce Start discussion 
are drafting 30 to 


are doing a good 


six years. how to get the 
out of the thing. Break draft is one of the things tha 
do that. We were drafting 20 and thought w: 
We put in break draft and a set of condense rs 
Chairman: 


most 
t enables us 
were doing well 
What cleaning schedules are necessary for running 
the maximum drafts ? 

Mr. B; I should like to give you a comparison on the cleaning 
system. On our particular cleaning, our particular frames. we have 
overhead cleaners, Type CT, which is an old cleaner Naturally, we 
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caf 
| do not get too much cleaning from that but do get some. We blow ron 
L OW a ize e osts ' | the trames every 24 hours and clean the back guides every 24 hours 
< ont | We clean the guides three times in every eight hours; brush the are 
= " “ | rails three times every eight hours. We wipe the roving, top and the 
‘. bottom, once a week. On shorter draft system we pick our rails and on 
With | our wooden cap bars every 24 hours. We pick the rails every 48 lat 
hours. On our Pneumafil, without oil on the saddles—mere blocks uf 
a of wood—we pick those every 48 hours. | would say that on the an 
higher draft system we increase the fly by approximately 20 per pe 
cent. 
Chairman: What about aprons you have on the Shaw system ’ 
| Mr. A: We find after adding condensers to our Shaw system sor 
TEXTILE with our improved break draft, our frames do net get nearly as tn 
: dirty drafting 31 to 32 as they did drafting 20 to 22. Th 
SHEET METAL Chairman: What about break drafts ? cla 
Mr. B: 1 am doing some of mine on 1.0 hank roving, 1.34. On th: 
PARTS | 1.25 hank roving, on a different types of long draft, I am doing 
| 1.50, on 31s yarn. to 
| Ouestion: What type system ? 
Mr. B: One is Whitin Super Draft, and the other is the Roberts m 
| Question: What is your break draft on that? ya 
Mr. B: 1.32. m 
Mr. A: In our experience we came down to zero break draft pr 
We were doing 30 or 32 and it came down so low we could ib 
not put the tension on it. We call it zero break draft. We tound 5 
we had 24 per cent decrease in our spread of yarn in doing that sh 
We are making better yarn than before. On the Shaw we are doing Sa 
trom about 2.0 to 2.5 it 
Card Screens Chairman; 1 think a question that is in the minds of many of us T 
is that break drafts vary. Mills are running anywhere from 1.02 to m 
2.50 break draft. us 
Standard type rib or perforated Card Screens are | Question: Has anybody found anything about break draft, that < 
cut and assembled on special precision-built jigs you get a better quality from a certain break draft? If you go below ot 
of our own design. that or above it the quality of the yarn is not so good. This is 
general, but it depends on various kinds of fibers. Has anybody yi‘ 
i found out anything about that ? hi 
Every piece of metal... every point of assembly Chairman: In other words, there is a crucial point at which you g 
is gauged with micrometer accuracy .. . checked get your best yarn, and you get poor yarn on either side of that 
and double-checked, followed by aq thorough, That goes in with what Mr. A said. Because he could not put low Ci 
. , , : . : draft on the Shaw, he went to high and got an improvement of 24 Pp 
scientific final inspection to assure setting points 
within standard tolerance. Mr. A: We could not find any results, any difference al 
: Chairman: What effective top roll weighting is used on 30s an tl 
GASTONIA Card Screens—like all other 40s? |] a“ say that I was discussing this question with anothe it 
superintendent not long ago, and he advised me that on Duo Rot! 
GASTONIA Products—are made of the finest (of which I have none, but I will pass on this plug that this gentle S| 
materials by highly skilled workmen with pre- man passed on to me) they were able to control the fibers bette 
cision machinery. because of the amount of twist they could put in their roving an te 
also because of the weight put on the top roll. I do think this effec C 


of top roll weight is of prime importance 


Many years of practical experience go into every product. Mr. C: We like to have 30 pounds of weight over-all, 20 on th: 


a front and ten on the back 
Chairman: This superintendent told me he ran a little highe 
: : twist multiple, which helped him. How about you, Mr. Brandt 
died Mr. Brandt: Front roll weight, 25 to 30 pounds; middle rol 
performance—re- Screens of maximum proper shope and by 
duce vibration to an strength and dur- balance of Aspira- SDOmt , Hack roll, about | 
lienhitn. winiauow. ability. tors and Aspirator M) D; Our experience is about the same. In general we like t 
Dompers. use from 54 to 60 pounds, with a little more weight on coarse 
numbers, perhaps—about 27 pounds on the front roll, a little mot 
LAP CONDUCTOR TINS . COMBER RENE é weight than previously on the middle roll, 20-odd pounds, and | 
WASTE CHUTE COVERS Wie Combe Ha) EDLING | pounds on the back roll 
WASTE CHUTES rebuilt of ide ea Laps and Mr. Pomeranz: Mr Chairman it is not just the weighting th 
Manufact,,... ality m Precision. counts, but it is the freedom of the rolls under the weighting. O1 
Cation urer's Sta 4lerials te 
SLIVER PANS of tan Imported pndard specif of the key problems in high draft is ineffective length. Many tes 
ACK TINS Used seeds red high-eom Needles we have run seem to prove that weighting 1s ineffectively distri! 
el uted; it is not there. There are problems connected with weightin 
devices. We feel that this cannot be overemphasized. The key 
high draft is proper weighting 
Mr. Brandt: 1 think any mill that is troubled with wide-rang 
TEXTILE SHEET METAL variation in numbers—one of the panel members spoke about 6 
WORKS ducing that range—I think if you have that variation one of tl 
ll lr Gestonic. North Caroline first things you should do is check your back roll weighting, becau 


that is where that is produced 
A sheet metal works serving textile mills Chairman: One of the points brought out by one of the speake! 
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That is a question in the 
minds of many of us. | wonder if any members of the panel would 


or several, is the package roving size 


care to discuss or enter into a conversation about larger-package 
roving or single or double creel ? 
Mr. C: 


are to effectively reduce our cost we must use our equipment to 


One of the trends is toward larger-package roving. If we 


the best advantage, and that is use the largest package possible. The 
only way we can justify the purchase of new equipment ts with 
labor, by and large. Of course, our quality must be maintained, but 
if we are to effectively reduce cost we must extend assignments 
and we can extend assignments only by better utilization of our 
personnel by giving them larger packages to handle 

Chairman 


Mr. B: 


some 4.5 and five millimeters. We have 


What is the millimeter clearance between aprons 
In our plant we have some old aprons and also have 
compared them several 
times and made tests and could not find any difference, so to speak 
This is confidential, of course. On 3.5 millimeter, one man did 
claim he ran into some trouble with it. I do not know; I just put 
that out. 

Chairman: Would anyone like to tell us the millimeter opening 
to be used on various hank rovings ? 

Mr. Pomeranz: As a matter of fact, we are wary of 4.0 milli 
There 
yarn for which we recommend them. We find that the 4.5 mill: 


meter pins are some fine numbers on particular types of 
meter pin 1s right on yarn above 30s, with decent conditions. We 
prefer 5.0 millimeters on varns from 30s to 20s; also where flexi- 
ibility is important, in mills making various numbers. We preter 
5.5 millimeter pins where the numbers are coarser and drafts are 
shorter. We also use 5.5 millimeter pins where flexibility ts neces- 
sary, and explain to the mills that care must be exercised. However, 
it is not much more trouble to change pins than to change top rolls 
There is the same problem with aprons 
much more flexible than they are today 


Che first aprons used were 
Back in 1950, unknown to 
us, the apron stock was changed. As a result we began to get closer 
control. I might say the apron change was necessary, because some 
other companies had trouble with aprons snubbing and breaking 

Mr. Brandi 


you are sacrificing control. If it rums and indicates cockerel, you 


If the stock does not flow evenly from your bite 


have too much control. As soon as you sacrifice control | think you 
give up some of the potential quality that you have in your yarn 

Mr. McVey. I do not think you 
can give any number of millimeters for any given number. It de- 
pends upon the width of the stock coming through and upon other 
things. Of course, the Duo Roth. arrangement is such that you have 
an adjustment whereby you Can get any opening you want We had 
that very much in mind when we developed the Duo Roth, because 
it iS a most important part of the system. 

Chairman: Do you find it necessary to lubricate oil-less saddles 
such as the wooden block type? 

Mr. A: We ran some tests on that and tound that we did have 
to oil them, to run. We use a back clearer and found we could not 
control our clearer. We came to the conclusion that it was loading 


It is a very important subject 


Etters, Bodie, Mason 


Panel members at the Spring meeting of the South Carolina 
Division of the Southern Textile Association were W. B. Etters 
of Laurens, 8. C.: Fred A. Bodie of Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 
5. C.; and Roland Mason, Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 
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..-BUT A SERVICE RECORD 
WAS BROKEN TOO! 


This ABC HAIRON CHECK STRAP gave 9,893 Loom 
Hours of service on a 32” wide X Model loom run- 
ing 196 picks per minute.* It’s no wonder they're 
the finest you can buy! 


*Name of mill furnished on request 


ATLANTA BELTING COMPANY 


§08-510 Whitehall St., $.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


MONTICELLO BOBBINS 


“Engineered for Service’’ 
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Newly designed Milling Machine 
cuts rounded top Dog Slots which 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


up with static. We had an electric static meter there and rigged it 
up and checked our frame. We found that on a normal frame, with 
old-type saddles, it would read 3.1 and on the one with wood 
blocks it read 5.1. We find that we have to oil it ever so often 

Chairman: What type of oil do you use’ 

Mr. A: We do not use oil; we use white vaseline 

Chairman: Have you had any experience along that line, Mr. B/ 

Mr. B: Yes, we have run some tests on it. I have been on this 
neb block now for several months. I have the type that can be oiled 
trom the top, and the oil is supposed to penetrate. I found that 
oiling those once a month was not enough. Some of my rolls began 
to get hot. So then I went to oiling them and started off oiling the 
tops of the steel rolls and went over the neb blocks and then went 
around the sides. I oiled those and found the oil would come off 
and probably get on some of the work, so then I went to grease 
We are running some checks now. | think the grease is going to 
keep it cooler and stay on there much longer 

Chairman: What type of grease 

Mr. B: It 1s a white grease—-Star grease, from Texaco 

Chairman: Has anyone anything to add to that? 

Mr. Pomeran Yes. The success of our drafting system has been 
largely due to cap bars and saddles. There have been many different 
developments and changes in this situation. Let me say in the be- 


ginning that we do not recommend any oiling of our cap bars and 
saddles, and we are willing to stand back of that. We have many 
customers, however, who because of various mill conditions do find 
it desirable to lubricate with a small amount. We have one very 
large group of mills that do not oil the cap bars. They do oil the 
saddles. As regards the saddle and static electricity, several years 
ago not much was known about it. I think two Summers ago it 
began to show up in the most aggressive way, and it had to do a 
lot with the cotton that year and the humidity. One of our custom 
ers had no problems in any of their rooms except one, which was a 
very large spinning room. To this day we have not tound out why 
As regards back clearers, we generally advocate back clearers. We 
also advocate bottom clearers. Static electricity is due not alone to 
oil-less cap bars and saddles; it is also due to high front roll speeds 
and to certain types of top roll cots. We have been pushing the 
makers as hard as we can to improve static resistance in their roll 
coverings. When you recognize static on a spinning frame you 
realize it has to do with the speeds. On lower drafting systems on 
old frames you will get as much static as you do with the higher 
There are various methods of reducing that. I should like to repeat 
that we do not advocate oiling our cap bars and saddles. However. 
human nature being what it ts, we put an oil hole in there. Some 
mills demand the oil hole. There should be consistency in the oil. 
ing system. You cannot flood your high drafting system with oil 
one day and let it go dry the next. Try to get a good system of 
oiling in operation, and you will get the best results 


Simplitied Determination Yarn Diameter 


—Part Two— 


By B. L. WHITTIER, Head of Fabric Development, and S. A. MAVLANKAR 


School of Textiles, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


This is the second of two articles on a sug- 
gested method of calculating the diameter 
of yarns and explaining the relationship of 
yarn diameters to the compactness of a 
fabric. The articles, which may require 
some study, can be used by any fabric engi- 
neer. While the calculations were drawn 
up for use with spun yarns, they can be 
adapted with certain allowances for deter- 
mination of filament yarn diameters. 


DISCUSSION of density of fibers and of yarns may 

help readers to better understand the Compact Cover 
Factor, how it is derived, and its relation to all! sizes of 
yarn. Furthermore, a word of caution about the use of the 
factor seems timely. The remainder of this article attempts 
to cover these two subjects in an informal manner that 
should be clear to textile personnel. 

The cotton fiber has a density of 1.50 grams per cubic 
centimeter. In a normal yarn the fibers are not packed with 
100 per cent compactness, and the yarn density, or the bulk 
density of the cylindrical body of the yarn, will always be 
lower than the individual density of the fiber. This bulk 
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density is dependent upon the degree of the packing of 
the fibers brought about by the turns per inch in the yarn 
and other factors. If the fibers in a yarn were packed to the 
maximum extent of 100 per cent, leaving no space or air 
pockets whatsoever, such as in a monofilament yarn, the 
yarn density would be the same as fiber density. As this 
condition is seldom found (nor is it always desirable), 
most yarns will have some of these air pockets. In the 
majority of yarns, a considerable part of the volume will 
be air space; and Peirce found (in establishing a conven- 
tional density for a cotton yarn) that 40 per cent of the 
volume of a cotton yarn was air space. He calculated from 
this that a normal cotton yarn will have a density of 0.909 
gm. /cu./cm. 

Some reference to fibers having different fiber densities 
than cotton is necessary at this stage. For these fibers it 
seems reasonable that the same allowance as for cotton may 
be made to arrive at the yarn-density figure. Dickson has 
made this assumption. Discriminating readers will realize 
that this cannot be absolutely true, as the inherent character- 
istics Of a fiber are bound to affect the bulk of the yarn 
after spinning. Still, where the fineness of a fiber is well 
within the range of cotton-fiber fineness, it is quite safe to 
work out yarn density on the above basis. Where the fiber 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


is very coarse, a different allowance will naturally have to 


he made 


or worsted machine ry have a fineness near to cotton fiber. 
Therefore. this same allowance is used in determining yarn 
diameters and cover factors of fibers other than cotton. 


It 1s a relatively simple matter to calculate the diameter 


COMPACT COVER (COMPACT TARMS PER INCh, 


Most of the fibers that are proc essed on cotton 


of any cotton yarn having this approximaté density of 0.909 
gm./c.c. The volume in c.c. of one pound of cotton (in 
yarn form) is readily obtained by dividing one pound (or 
153.59 grams in this case, because density is expressed in 
grams) by the yarn density. With this knowledge of the 
volume of one pound of cotton yarn, retnembering that 


COMPACT COVER (COMPACT TARNS PER INCH) 


TARM HUMBER (COTTON SYSTEM) NUMBER (COTTON SYSTEM 
COMPACT COVER (COMPACT YARNS PER INCH) COMPACT COVER (COMPACT YARNS PER INCH) 
++ 


NUMBER 


These charts provide a quick 


the cotton system. The charts have been prepared from d: 


(COTTON SYSTEM) 


TARM WUMBER (COTTON SYSTEMS 


method of determining the Compact Cover of a wide range of 80s and coarser yarns spun on 


ta obtained by using Peirce’s determination of conventional diam- 


eters for cotton yarns and the assumption that Peirce’s conclusions in establishing a bulk density for cotton yarns will hold 
true for yarns spun from other fibers within the range of cotton fiber fineness. Yarns having average bulk density of .91 


include cotton, viscose, cupra and Fortisan: wool. 


» .70. 


ag 


acetate, 


Dacron and Dynel average .82; and nylon, Orlon and Acrilan aver- 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


there are 840 yards of cylindrical yarn in one pound of 
No. 1 yarn, the area of the cross section (which we assume 
to be circular) of that yarn can be calculated and from this, 
the radius and diameter can be readily determined. 


In this way the diameter of No. 1 cotton yarn having 
.909 gm./c.c. density can easily be figured to be 0.0358- 
inch. Figured as a fraction, this is approximately equal to 
| /28-inch. Anyone familiar with Ashenhurst’s rule will 
recognize that this figure is slightly different, but is prob- 
ably a more accurate average diameter of a No. 1 cotton 
yarn in woven cloth. 


In order to establish a relation between the basic diam- 
eter and the diameter of another number of cotton yarn, 
it is mecessary to remember that the area (circular cross 
section) of a yarn varies inversely as the cotton yarn num- 
ber. (This ts obviously due to the indirect cotton numbering 
system.) As this is true, it must also be true that the diam- 
eter will vary inversely as the square root of the yarn 
number. 


Therefore, if we assume that the diameter of No. 1 
cotton yarn 1s 0.0358-in¢ h, the diameter of any other cot- 
ton yarn can be found by dividing this number by the 
square foot of the yarn number. Expressed as a formula: 


0.0358 
Diameter of cotton yarn of No. N count = inches 
Example: Calculate the diameter of 36s cotton yarn. 


0.0458 


Diameter of 36s cotton yarn = inches 
\ 36 
— 0.00597 inches 
- inch 
168 


The final interest is in the number of yarns that can be 
placed side by side in one inch of space, and it is possible 
to establish a simple formula that ts- easy to compute for 
determination of yarn-concentration limits. Thus, if the 
diameter of No. 1 yarn is 0.0358 inches or 1/28 inches, 
the number of strands that can be placed side by side in 
one inch, otherwise termed the “Compact Yarns Per Inch 
of No. 1 Yarn” is clearly one inch divided by .0358 inches 
or 28. This would give a compact number of 28 for No. 1 
cotton yarn. To put it as a formula: 


Compact yarns of No. 1 count - or — 28 
(Compact Cover Factor) 0358 


Using the knowledge that the diameter of N cotton yarn 
will be inversely proportionate to the diameter of No. 1, 
we substitute and develop a formula. 

l l 
— or — = 28 \ N 
0.0358 


\/ N 28 \ N 


The following will illustrate the ease with which the 
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above formulae can he applied to determine the compact 
number for any cotton yarn. 


Example: Calculate the number of strands of No. 36 
cotton yarn, which can be laid side by side (without inter- 
lacing Or compressing) in one-inch space. 

Answer: By the above formulae: 

28 \ 36 
Compact Cover — 168 


Application to Yarns Made From Other Fibers 


Following exactly on the above lines, it is possible to 
derive formulae for yarns made from fibers of any density. 
Again it is necessary to assume that the yarn is cylindrical 
and will have the same degree of compactness as a cotton 
yarn. This means that the bulk density of yarns will equal 
about 60 per cent of the fiber density, with 40 per cent of 
the volume of the yarn occupied by air space. 

It then becomes evident that the density of any yarn of 
the type covered in this discussion can be determined and 
the diameter can be figured by the same mathematics as in 
the case of cotton. As a matter of interest, the approximate 
bulk densities of different yarns and the diameter of a No. 
1 cotton count yarn made from these fibers would figure as 
follows: 


Fiber Bulk Density Dia. No. | 
Density of Yarn Cot. Count 
1.70 (Saran) (Spun) 1.02 g./ c.c. 0.0336” 
1.50 0.0358” 
3 0.0378” 
1.25 ( Vicara ) 0.0392” 
1.15 0.0408” 


With this information. the same steps are used in estab- 
lishing the formula for Compact Cotton Yarns per inch can 
be applied to the above yarns. 


Fiber Dia.No. 1 Formula for 
Density Yarn Compact Cover 
1 
1.70 (Saran) 0336 = 29.7 \/ N 
29.7\/ N 
1.50 0358” 28\/N 
1.35 .0378” 26.5\/ N 
1.25 (Vicara) 0392” 
1.15 0408” 24.5\/N 


Similar Compact Cover Factors can be worked out for 
other units of yarn numbering. Most of the literature on 
fabric geometry, however, refers to the size of yarns based 
on the cotton units. It is such a simple matter to convert 
from other systems, it seems advisable, for the sake of 
clarity, to limit this discussion to formulae based on the 
cotton units of yarn numbering. 


General Remarks and Acknowledgment 


The writers realize that some liberties have been taken 
in reducing the number of Compact Cover Factors for use 
in conversion from one fiber to another. There was no 
thought that this system would be as good or better than 
the all-fiber system devised by Dickson; rather it occurred 
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to the writers that it would be an alternative method and 
provide a short route to the predetermination of the struc- 
ture of a fabric, with reasonable accuracy. 

The explanation of how the yarn diameters are com- 
puted was written prior to the publication of Dickson's 


article in the Textile Research Journal, December 1954, but 
does not seem to be in conflict with his description. Mr. 
Dickson has been most helpful in furnishing the writers 
with information that was of importance in making this 
article possible. 


By D. L. FRIDAY, Kidde Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C 


A warper manufacturer reviews some of 
the changes that have taken place in warp- 
ing over the years in a paper delivered 
before the annual Mill Superintendents’ 
Institute held at the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Textile School, Belmont, N. C., 
April 21-22. 


ARPING ts one of the most important processes in 

the textile manufacturing industry. You may have 
the best staple, and have the best possible processing from 
the opening through your card room, your spinning and 
packaging, ready for the warping and then spoil all of the 
efforts you have put into the manufacturing of the yarn up 
to this point. 

There are many processes in warping such as warping on 
the ball warps or section beams, warping for wide goods 
or narrow fabrics, warping in the chain form for dyeing or 
mercerizing, direct warping on to loom beams, or warping 
on beams for beam dyeing. 

To all of us who are interested in the manufacturing of 
warpers, Our goal is to produce warpers that will give our 
customers fewer man-hours, increased production, reduced 
costs and still have a high quality of product and give you 
machines that will produce yarn of a higher quality than 
ever produced before. 

Manufacturers of warping equipment are continuously 
carrying on research to find the best possible way to handle 
yarn delivered to the warping machines. All of you remem- 
ber that just a few years ago your warping was done from 
spools or some revolving package, that would possibly hold 
a pound of yarn. This warping was done from revolving 
packages at a very slow speed of 40 to 50 yards per minute, 
and on this equipment so many yards would be run off your 
spool and then the machine had to be closed down for re- 
creeling. This meant that down-time of the machine for 
re-creeling could reduce the efhciency of the machine to 
approximately 50 to 60 per cent. Not only would the efh- 
ciency be cut down, but in breaking out the spools, you had 
so much yarn left on the spools that in course of time be- 
came waste. 

Then came the advent of high-speed warping. First it 
was around 200 yards per minute, then it was increased to 
300 to 400 yards per minute, until the present time we have 
speeds of warping up to about 1,000 yards per minute. To 
warp efficiently, of course, we had to have larger packages 
where the down-time would not be so much for creeling. 
Then came the idea of the magazine creels or continuous 
creeling operation, where the warper would never stop for 
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re-furnishing packages, except for changes in the number 
of yarn. First the packages were made small, and in recent 
developments, we have now come to a point where you must 
have a creel that will take packages holding several thousand 
yards of yarn, whereby you can have continuous running at 
high speeds without down-time of the equipment. 

Practically all warping in the United States today is done 
from over-end delivery. The warper manufacturers have 
made every effort through research and experiment to govern 
the tension so that each thread going into your warp would 
have an equal amount of tension. This means that you will 
have a much better beam for the subsequent operation. 

The creel is one of the most important items in the warp- 
ing operation, whether the yarn 1s to be put up on section 
beams to be slashed to go to the loom, ot whether the yarn 
is to be put up in ball form for shipping as sales yarn. or 
in snake form, or in the coil form. The warper manufacturer 
today is producing equipment for packaging to suit the 
customers requirements, and to save customers monev in 
the shipping charges. For sales yarn, we have warps that 
are folded and plaited into boxes and in bales for shipping. 
We have warps put up in ball form for shipping and then 
we have warps to be put on section beams for sizing and 
weaving, and on dye beams for dyeing, then sizing and 
weaving. 

In all these processes, no matter what the form may be for 
putting up the yarn, the manufacturer of the machinery for 
warping must consider that they must have a creel whereby 
you could run coarse single yarns, fine single yarns, plied 
yarns, combination yarns from every conceivable type of 
package, such as cones, spools, a parallel tube, a cheese or 
a bobbin. It has only been through extensive research and 
extensive trial that you have the warping equipment 
that is available which can be used on almost any type of 
package that may be put on the market today. Creels today 
are built to handle a pirn that will hold a pound of yarn. 
a spool that may hold a pound or two pounds, and some 
are even built to hold the jumbo cones with eight to 12 
pounds of yarn, a parallel package or cheese. It has been 
through research and experimenting that the manufacturers 
of warper creels have developed creels which run any type 
of package from the same creel. One of the createst ad- 
vances in the manufacturing of warping equipment is the 
study and research on tensions, and this varies a great deal 
with each yarn manufacturer's idea of what the tension of 
his yarn should be in his warping operation, There are many. 
many kinds of tensions on the market today. Formerlv. with 
the revolving package, you had a full spool that would 
weigh two pounds, revolving and as the yarn was pulled off, 
the tension continuously changed, and until the time for re- 
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creeling or for breaking out, no one had any idea of what 
kind of tension they had. 

Today with over-end warping, tension can be made to run 
from one or two grams up to as many grams as you may 
want on your yarn, depending upon the type of yarn to be 
warped, and as with creels, etc., a great deal of research 
has gone into the manufacture of tensions. 

With the present high cost of labor and with your high- 
speed equipment, you cannot have expensive equipment 
shut down for two or three hours to change tension. We have 
developed tensions that with a mere movement of a post, 
or change of washer will give you the desired tension for 
the type of yarn being warped. 

Up until a few years ago, yarn manufacturers were warp- 
ing on section beams with 24-inch diameter flanges. With 
the advent of over-end warping, creels and high-speed 
equipment, came the idea of larger beams. From 24 to 26- 
inch diameter section beam flanges, they went to 28, then 
to 30, then to 32 inches, and today the trend is for section 


beams having 36-inch diameter flanges. The reason for this, 
on a mass production basis, the number of yards that could 
be put on a beam with 36-inch diameter flanges, means con- 
tinuous operation at the slasher without down-time for re- 
creeling and with much, much less waste. 


Not only has warping operation gone in for large packages 
on section beams, but the trend today is for much larger 
packages on ball warping, and ball warpers are now in 
process of being designed whereby they can put 20,000 
yards of warp on to a ball, where today they only average 
from 6,000 to 10,000 yards on a ball. 


With these high speeds and large packages, manufacturers 
of warping equipment had to design a machine that would 
carry these heavy packages at high speeds and do a good 
job of warping, and this meant revolutionary changes in 
design. These new machines also call for new types of 
drives and most of the warpers today are driven with d. c. 
motors, controlled through a rheostat to maintain a constant 
yarn speed of travel. It also means that the manufacturer 
had to use larger electric brakes for quickly stopping the 
machtnes for broken ends, leases of any other purpose. 


the 


The importance of the research laboratory 
and the textile chemist in the development 
of new fabrics, which in turn create in- 
creased consumer demand, is discussed in 
the following article devoted to evaluating 
research achievements in the textile and 
other fields. 


N a recent speech before the 54th annual alumni banquet 

of the Philadelphia Textile Institute, Dr. Milton Harris, 
Harris Research Laboratories, Washington, D. C. tempted 
the future of the entire textile industry. In his discussion, 
he called attention to the fact that, ““We must cease to be 
an industry that is only satished to grind out 80-square 
print cloth by the mile or brag that we have made the same 
denim for a hundred years. Only a few weeks ago, there 
was a statement in the trade press by a leader in the clothing 
industry to the effect that charcoal grays had greatly stimu- 
lated sales in men’s suits and in the next breath he happily 
stated that this was good for five years more. Can you ima- 
gine anyone in the hard goods industry saying, ‘buy our 
gadget—-we wont improve it for years.’ 

“I wonder how many of us have even worn out an auto- 
mobile or any other hard goods gadget—but show me the 
man who doesn't wear his socks until holes develop; his 
shirts until the collars and cuffs literally fall off—and his 
suits until they develop mirror-like surfaces. One doesn't 
wear out an automobile because the automobile industry, 
like the electronic industry, the pharmaceutical industry and 


esearch Chemist 


the communication industry, have continued to make obso- 
lete their products, and in doing this have created an un- 
precedented demand which has exceeded the wildest of 
imaginations of all economists—it has also resulted in the 
creation of some of the largest businesses the world has ever 
known—and finally has built our country into the greatest 
power in the world.” 

Here, two important footnotes to Dr. Harris’ excellent 
analysis and comments pertaining to his industry might be 
added. Mere product obsolescence, and obsolescence alone, 
is not the aim of laboratory research and development. In 
each instance mentioned, automobiles, pharmaceuticals, 
electronics and communications, the well-trained scientifx 
investigator working in the proper laboratory environment, 
aided and equipped with adequate “tools of science,” has 
improved the particular product in question so that former 
members of the product line have by the sequence of events 
become obsolescent. In each instance, also, all from the 
consumer to the ultimate producer has benefited. The con- 
sumer has been able to buy better quality and newer pro- 
ducts—many times for less money—and the manufacturer 
has invested another worthwhile premium in his ‘‘business 
insurance. 

Secondly, it is interesting to note that the industries es- 
pecially cited by Dr. Harris, automobiles, pharmaceuticals, 
electronics and communications, are among the nation's 
leaders in companies actively supporting a modern research 
and development program. These industry executives have 
learned long ago that the ‘‘really great changes of the past— 
as of the future—stem from the creative ideas of men and 
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An outstanding “tool of science, 
principally in analytical work for the quantitative measurement 
of various substances by their absorption of energy in the ultra 
violet and visible range of the spectrum. 


the spectrophotometer is used 


women working in the laboratory, in the drafting room, and 
in the shop. And the management that ignores what goes 
on there is ignoring the real things that affect the fu- 
tures." 


Certainly an important member of the textile world, 
Celanese Corp, of America, may be cited as an example of 
research-mindedness” in the field. Their 1954 product of 
research—Arnel—coupled with their new industrial fiber, 
Fortisan 36, are outstanding examples of one year's develop- 
ment productivity, not that the research and development 
for these two fibers was completed in one year by any means. 

Actual steps in Celanese’s Summit, N. J., laboratories for 
the ultimate production of Arnel were many and complex. 
From sectional slashing and beaming equipment making 
possible the preparation of full-width standard fabrics from 
as little as six pounds of Arnel yarn to the organic research 
on cellulose triacetate (chemical compound basis of Arnel), 
scientifically-trained minds and hands working together 
were efficiently co-ordinated in the ultimate production of a 
new product. Pilot plant scale equipment, providing the 
engineering data for full-scale commercial production, lab- 
oratory quality control of the consumer product utilizing 
the new fiber, wrinkle-testing and laundering tests in home- 
type washing machines and many laboratory tests to further 
insure its usefulness were all a part of producing Arnel. 
As much, if not more, could be said for the new industrial 
hber, Fortisan-36. 

But, what about the key figure in the textile industry's 
looming research and development horizon—the textile 
engineer? Bertrand W. Hayward, president, Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, describes him as “one who applies funda- 
mental principles of science to the raw materials, equipment 
and processes required for the development and construction 
of marketable fabrics. He should have a good working 
knowledge of mathematics, inorganic and organic chemis- 
try, physics, mechanics, fabric structure and textile design. 

Perhaps with the exception of the latter remarks this 
definition might easily be adapted to the textile chemist. 
He must have. in addition to the basic understanding of 
basic chemical principles required of all chemists, an under- 
standing of textile wet processes—dyeing, scouring, bleach- 
ing and finishing. 
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The Philadelphia school is one of 11 im the country 
offering undergraduate work leading to the B. S. degree 
in textile engineering, textile chemistry, textile manufacture 
or textile management. Four schools, Lowell Technological 
Institute, Georgia Institute of Technology, Clemson Agri- 
cultural College and North Carolina State College—as well 
as Massachusetts Institute of Technology—offer graduate 
programs leading to advanced degrees in the field. Two 
institutions devoted entirely to graduate work are the Instt- 
tute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Virginia, and 
the Textile Research Institute, Princeton, New Jersey. 

As a starter in your plant, the possibilities of quality con- 
trol, most research 
and development, can pay off magnificently. While leaders 


which in instances leads into actual 
in the textile field are able to invest heavily in the research 
and development phase of the industry's operation, large 
amounts of money are not the prime requisite of an efficient 
and productive beginning laboratory program. A recent 
quality control pilot laboratory installation in another in- 
dustry—dealing im a complex field—was established for 
under $5,000. Presently, this laboratory is an integral part 
of the company’s production and management finds it hard 
to imagine the day when their product was made without 
laboratory quality control. Savings of more than $300 per 
month were noted immediately in areas checked by the 
laboratory not even connected to the product per se. 

Even the smallest producer can avail himself of the 
scientific method in the production of his textile product. 


While $7,000, the cost of an automatic spectrophotometer, 


for instance, might seem prohibitive, laboratory studies have 


7 


With the electron microscope, the surface of individual fibers can 
be examined to determine the nature and type of damage sustain- 
ed under different conditions of stress and wear, permitting a 
more intelligent appreach to the problem of improving the per- 
formance characteristics of fibers and yarn. It has also proven 
useful in the examination of pigment dispersions which are used 
in the manufacture of Celaperm, a dope-dyed acetate yarn. 
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been cited where even this prece ol equipment paid its own 
way in a matter of weeks. And, this is not necessarily an 


unusual example of where scientific instrumentation guided 


by capable hands has become a rather unique and profitable 


business investment 

One final warning-——research 1s not a panacea for 
all ills that beset industry. The most fruitful research pro- 
gram in the world will not offset indecision and tncompe- 
tency elsewhere in a company. A fairly sizable proportion 


of the fatlures of companies, big and small. can be traced to 


Report 


The following is a report on the effects of 
both water and organic liquids on fibrous 
materials. The report is the result of a 
research program being conducted by the 
National Bureau of Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


j gon National Bureau of Standards has extended its 


previous research on moisture effects in cotton textiles 
to a more general investigation of the effects of both water 
and organic liquids on fibrous materials. The boundaries 
between wet and dry areas on cotton, nylon, acetate and 
quartz fibers have been found to be regions of exceptional 
chemical activity in a study! conducted by R. Schaffer, W. 
D. Appel and F. H. Forziati of the bureau's textile labora- 
tory. Results of this work indicate that either the fibers or 
the evaporating liquid at the boundary undergo oxidative 
changes in a few hours or days, even at room temperature. 
In view of the frequency with which wet-dry interfaces 
occur during the processing and use of textiles, papers, and 
other fibrous materials, it appears that the reactions studied 
by the bureau may be of wide interest. 

When water evaporates from cotton cloth, a brown line 
is Often observed at the boundary between the wet and dry 
areas. In 1952 the bureau investigated this effect in a series 
of experiments? in which one end of a strip of cotton cloth 
was kept immersed in water in the presence of air at room 
temperature. A water-soluble brown line which fluoresced 
in ultra-violet light was formed at the wet-dry interface. 
When the brown material was extracted from the cloth, it 
was found that the cloth had been converted to oxycellulose 
of an acidic, mildly reducing type, with consequent weaken- 
ing of the material. 

In the present investigation, similar experiments were 
carried out using cotton cloth with benzene, xylene, chloro- 
form and #-pentane; nylon cloth with »-pentane and with 
water; acetate cloth with water; and quartz-fiber paper with 
n-pentane. In each of these experiments, fluorescence fel- 
lowed by browning developed at the boundary between wet 
and dry areas within a day or so. 

To determine the importance of oxygen to the reaction, 
experiments using nylon cloth and quartz-fiber paper with 


the fact that they neglected to guard against the kind of ob- 
suiescence that only research can prevent. 

‘Research directors and researchers are not miracle makers 
in the sense that advertising copywriters use the term. Given 
proper support, something tangible to work with, and a 
reasonable period of time, the research team can and usually 
will make the kind.of contribution that will indicate the 
desirability of continued support. . .” 


1. From statement by Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, President, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena 

> From Chemical and Engineering News editorial, March 16, 
1954. 


‘Brown-Line Effect 


aw ¥ 


4 


Fig. 1 (B) 


Photographs taken at the National Bureau of Standards show the 
“brown-line”™” effect in both visible (A) and ultraviolet (B) 
light. Left to right: cotton cloth after immersion in water, cotton 
cloth after experiment with chloroform, and nylon cloth after 
experiment with chloroform. The water-soluble brown line 
formed at the boundary between wet and dry areas on fibrous 
materials fluoresces markedly in ultraviolet light. 
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Table 1 Efiect of evaporation at reom temperature of liquids from fibrous 


materiale® 


Experiment Fibrous Liquid Atmosphere Time when 
material fluores ence 
wae obeerved. 
Cotton, light Renzene (ixveen Within 16 he 
luded 
dea Xwlene ilo de 
de (hioretorm deo Within 12 hr. 
| Cotton n-Pentane deo Within 16 he 
otton., entire da dea No Auorescen 
strip wet, within 3 dave 
no inter 
face 
‘ Cotton, de lo Nitrogen Within 24 he 
| 
Cellulose ac¢ Water (ixvgeen Within he 
tate 
R Nvion do do do 
deo Pentane alo W ithin 24 her 
10 Nvlon, entire de dea No fluorescence 
strip wet, within 3 
no inter- davs 
lace 
ii Nwvlon deo Nitrogen do 
12 do ri Pentane le deo 
éhaken with 
12 
hor aril 
then degae« 
ed 
i3 Ouartz, light n-Pentane (ixveen Within 24 be 


ru lucte d 


No flueore 
within 3 


14 Quartz do Nitrogen 
days 


*Unless otherwise indicated, a strip of the fibrous material was suspended in 


the liquid in such a way that a wet-dry interlace was present on the hbrouws 


material hye fluorescence was obeerved at the intertac } ctperiments were 


carried out in the difluse light of the laboratory except as indicated 


n-pentane were carried out in an atmosphere of nitrogen 
instead of air. The ‘“brown-line’”’ reaction did not occur. 
Negative results were also obtained in experiments carried 
out in air but so arranged that n-pentane rose by capurllarity 
to the top of specimens of cotton and nylon cloths. Thus, 
the presence of oxygen and of contiguous wet and dry areas 
appear to be essential to the reaction. 

The “brown-line” products from the experiments with 
cotton and organi liquids, unlike those obtained with cotton 
and water, are soluble in organic liquids but insoluble in 
water. That these products are derived from the organic 
liquids instead of the cellulose is suggested by the failure 
of the cloth to show the characteristic reactions of oxidized 
cellulose. As quartz is not subject to oxidation, there can 
be litthe doubt that the brown line obtained with quartz- 
fiber paper and -pentane is derived from the »-pentane. 


l. For further details see “Reactions at Wet-dry Interfaces on Fibrous Ma 
terials.”" by Robert Schaffer, Wm. D. Appel, and Florence H. Forziati, J. Research 
VAS 54. 103 (1955) RP2570 

> es Some Observations on the Evaporation of Water from Cellulose.’ by 
Herman Bogaty, Kenneth S. Campbell and William D. Appel, Textile Research 


Journal 22. 75 (41952); “Effect of Moisture and Ozene on Cotton Textiles 


\BS Technical News Bulletin 36, 92 (June 1952). 


A.A.T.C.C. Convention Expected To Draw 2,500 


More than 75 per cent of the exhibit space for the 1955 
national convention of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, to be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Sept. 22-24, has been sold. The 
exhibits will represent a varied cross-section of the industry 
including’ fibers, fabric, machinery, chemicals, instruments, 
equipment and supplies. Several of the new exhibitors for 
this year promising new and interesting attractions are 
General Electric with its recording Spectrophotometer; Her- 
mas Machine Co. introducing its hi-speed jet mixer; the 
Sheffield Corp. with the Micronaire and yarn imperfection 
counter; Althouse Chemical Co. with a variety of chemicals 
and dyes; American Viscose Corp. with new fabrics and 
hbers, and Gabb Special Products with the Shear Flow 
mixer, 
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ONB-SC 
Tacking 
Head 


For high speed in- 
stallations where 
cloth is auto- 
matically guided 
through the Tack- 
er. Minimum ad- 
justments required 
on a wider variets 
of goods. Contin- 
uous duty rated 
up to 3200 stitches per min- 
ute. Completely enclosed 
silent chain drive. Splash 
lubrication system. 


NEW 
MACHINES 


from Curtis & Marble 


Research and Development Dept. 
DESIGNED TO MEET TODAY'S HIGH SPEED and QUALITY STANDARDS 


Model LC Sewing Machine .. . 


urtis & 


arble 
MACHINE COMPANY 


WORCESTER MASS. 


New railway sewing machine 
featuring high speed head; 
welded frame construction, 
low maintenance with auto- 
matic lubrication, simplified 
operation —a flick of the 
single hand lever controls 
the sewing cycle and return 
of the head. Motor and drives 
mounted below slide for 
safety and increased vision. 
Available in 3 styles — sta- 
tionary — portable — attach- 
ment for mounting. 


Write for additional infor- 
mation on either machine, 


Manufacturers 
since 1831 
of finishing 
mochinery for a 
wide range of 
fabrics 
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Loom Cleaning Easy Way 


A quick, easy and inexpensive way to clean . 
your looms is described in the following 
article, reprinted from the May-June issue 


7 of Oakite News Service, a publication of 
- Oakite Products Inc., New York City. All 
| photos are courtesy of the Sibley Division, 

Graniteville Co., Augusta, Ga. 


Fig. 1—A glance at this Draper X-2 loom might indicate a long 
and tedious cleaning job, but the Sibley Division of the Granite- 
ville Co., Augusta, Ga., got it clean in 30 minutes at a cost of $2. 
including labor and material. 


OOKING at the loom in Fig. 1, it might seem to be an 

almost impossible task to ever get it clean to a point 
where you could see metal again. Such was not the case. This 
loom was stripped of its soil in just 30 minutes, for a total 
cost of $2, including labor and material. 


The problem in cleaning looms is that the work must 
usually be done where the looms stand. Because they are 
positioned so close together little working space is avail- 


Fig. 2—First step in cleaning job was the spraying of Oakite 
Composition No. 116 on the soil, The specialized solvent has a 
low evaporative rate and one application remains on the surface 
long enough to assure complete soil penetration. 


Fig. 3—After the soil had been loosened by Composition No. 
116, the loom was blown off with compressed air. The outstanding 
penetrating ability of the composition allows it to dissolve oily 
soil instantly, making it easy to blow it off with air pressure. 
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Fig. 4—After cleaning, the same loom looked like this. Note 
the absence of any puddles around the base of the loom, 
thanks to the fact that air alone is all the rinse needed after the 
composition has loosened the soil. 
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able. Complicating the job is the fact that the oil and lint 
soil combination is highly combustible, so that care must be 
exercised in cleaning to avoid the danger of fire. Steam 
cleaning is found impractical if water is allowed to seep 
through the floor and damage machinery or goods below. 

The accompanying photographs taken by and in the 
Sibley Division of Graniteville Co., Augusta, Ga., show 
how a 14-month build-up of oil, grease, dirt and lint was 
removed from a Draper X-2 loom through use of Oakite 
Composition No. 116. The solution ts applied by a sprayer, 
constructed in the mill from Oakite engineering drawings; 
‘t is left on the loom for a few minutes, then blown off with 
compressed air. No water rinse is necessary. The entire job 
requires about 30 minutes per loom. 

Looms in the Sibley plant run 24 hours a day, five days 
per week. They are blown off with compressed air daily and 
at warp changes. They are cleaned with Oakite Composition 
No. 116 about three times a year. According to Graniteville 
cost analysis, the savings in cleaning time and reduction in 
soiled goods more than offsets the $2 spent to clean each 
loom. 


Developments 


Fig. 5—The Sibley 
applying the solvent to its looms, The unit was constructed by 
the mill, working from Oakite engineering drawings. Basically 
it consists of a high-pressure tank and air reservoir. 


Division uses this portable spray unit for 


Air Conditioning 


By LELAND R. SIBLEY, Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


The following paper, presented at the an- 
nual Mill Superintendents’ Institute held 
April 21-22 at the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Textile School, Belmont, N. C., dis- 
cusses recent developments in the fields of 
air conditioning, humidification and trav- 
eling cleaner equipment. 


. ene 50 years ago a major portion of the original ex- 
J perimenting and developing in air conditioning was be- 
ing carried out in textile mills by Stuart W. Cramer, the 
man who coined the term “air conditioning.” So it is alto- 
gether fitting that a report on recent developments in this 
field be presented. Experience through the years has improv- 
ed techniques, and the development of new materials and 


auxiliary equipment used in the air conditioning industry: 


have resulted in better installations that require a minimum 
of maintenance. 

The presence of lint in textile mills affects the efhcienc y 
of the air conditioning system and causes a costly mainten- 
ance problem. Definite strides have been made recently in the 
development of filtering equipment to reduce this problem. 
Most air washer and air changer systems that have been in 
operation for any length of time are equipped with fine mesh 
screens to protect the equipment from lint. These screens 
reduce the amount of lint that gets into the system, however, 
they are only partially effective and present a maintenance 
problem of their own since they must be cleaned at frequent 
intervals, A paper filter has been recently developed and is 
being used extensively on new installations to take the place 
of lint screens. The filter has a roll of paper, somewhat like 
Kleenex, that is inserted in the top of the filter framework. 
The paper is stretched across the air passage and onto a roll 
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at the bottom of the unit. A wire backing supports the paper. 
The air to be filtered passes through the filter paper where 
most of the lint is trapped. A static pressure regulator auto- 
matically feeds clean paper across the filter opening when 
the amount of lint collected on the paper is sufficient to. 
cause a predetermined resistance to the flow of air. The 
lint-ladened paper is collected in a roll at the bottom of the 
filter and is periodically removed. Of course the paper filter 
is far more effective than screening in the stopping of lint, 
and has the added advantage of collecting this lint in the roll 
at the bottom of the filter. The paper filter causes a greater 
resistance to the flow of air than does the average type 
screen and the motor on the air conditioning fan must have 
the capacity to take this additional load. 

For years the only type of atomizer equipment available 
to the air conditioning engineer was the full-on, full-off type 
and the best that could be done was to deliver all or nothing. 
The full-on, full-off atomizer system presents some real 
problems in design and in practical mill operation. For ex- 
ample, the demand for moisture in a given department 
varies through a wide range depending on the season of 
the year and the amount of heat generated in the room. An 
atomizer system must be designed to meet this ever-changing 
demand whether it be great or little. The process, humidity, 
power snput, ceiling height and other factors may be such 
that atomizers of 15-pound capacity would be ideal under 
periods of maximum demand, but when the demand for 
moisture is reduced, the spray from these 15-pound atom- 
izers would probably be too much for the air to absorb 
and wetting down results. In an attempt to correct this situa- 
tion, the engineer would, of necessity, compromise on the 
discharge capacity of the atomizer so that wetting down 
would not occur during periods of minimum demand. An- 
other limitation of the on-off system is the fact that spray 
delivered from the atomizers rarely balances the demand for 
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moisture, but does, instead. either exceed or fall short of 
the demand. Precise control of humidity under these condi- 
tions IS impossible. 


The real answer to direct humidification is a system that 
will automatically and gradually deliver the exact amount 
of moisture to meet the varying demand and such an atomi- 
zer system is available. This atomizer system is capable of 
delivering moisture from a capacity below the normal mini- 
mum for on-off atomizers to a capacity slightly higher than 
the normal maximum for on-off atomizers. This wide range 

spray delivery is accomplished without changing water 
tips or any other part of the atomizer system. In other words, 
the same atomizers can be used throughout the mill (re- 
gardless of department) and are completely interchangeable. 
resulting in reduced maintenance and stocking problems 
Not only is the uniformity in humidity greatly improved, 
but the problem of wetting down is eliminated since the 
atomizers deliver only the amount of spray that is required 
and only the amount of spray that the air has the ¢ apacity to 
absorb. It is a well-known fact that if both air and water 
pressure can be used the resulting spray will be finer quality 
than where compressed air alone is used to break the water 
spray. The design of an atomizer using compressed air and 
water under pressure was no real problem. However, to 
devise a method that did not depend on synchronizing air 
and water valves and to devise a method that would be com- 
pletely safe in the event of compressed air failure was indeed 
a problem. The gradumatic atomizer system uses an enclosed 
water supply chamber and the compressed air used to atom- 
ize the spray is also used to create water pressure for the 
atomizers themselves. In the event of compressed air failure, 
there can be no water. 


The technique of automatically cleaning textile machinery 
has changed tremendously. Former models of spinning 
cleaners caused drafts of virtually uncontrolled air to pass 
on each side of the creelboard. These cleaners were effective 
in cleaning the tapers on the outer line of roving, the creel- 
boards and would cause air to strike the deck of the frame 
where it would sweep under the drafting zone, carrying the 
lint off the frame. It was, in effect, a creel cleaner and 
such became a must in virtually every spinning room. The 
development of new machinery with their increased: lint 
problems, and the attention to quality and operating eff- 

ciency brought .about by a competitive market called for 
cleaning beyond the capacity of the older units. A cleaner 
was needed that would reach down and clean the inaccessible 
as well as the accessible areas. A cleaner was needed that 
would clean the side of the frame and the underframe areas. 
And so, cleaning of spinning frames became specialized. 
Through the use of several outlets and flexible sleeves, new 
horizons were opened in the field of cleaning equipment. 
The modern cleaner of today has as many as 16 different 
openings. There are outlets to clean the cleaner track itself, 
the top creelboard, top tapers of roving in the top and bot- 
tom creels, thread boards, back guides, ring rail, spindle rail, 
weights and underframe areas. The roving in the creel can 
stand and needs only a breath of properly directed air to keep 
it clean while the side and underframe areas must have high- 
velocity air. The several size outlets with individual dampers 
and flexible extensions make it possible to safely direct air 
where it is needed in the quantities required to do the clean- 
ing job without damage to the work in process. Automatic 
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cleaning is accomplished that might have seemed impossible 
a few years ago 

Ceiling cleaners have been developed with two and three 
times the power of previous models. Air distributor design 
causes high-velocity jets of air to be discharged at various 
angles to the overhead areas. These ceiling cleaners operate 
in conjunction with frame cleaners and are also being used 
extensively in card rooms and other departments, operating 
on independent track systems. Several different designs of 
ceiling cleaners are available using cleaner track suspended 
from the ceiling, and one model is available that has track 
mounted from the columns and walls that virtually elimin- 
ates the need for overhead hangers. 


Another recent development in the field of automatic 
cleaning is the floor sweeper. Units can be obtained that 
will operate in tandem with frame cleaners using the same 
track and electrical system. The sweeper units in a given de- 
partment work with each other to move lint to a common 
collecting point. 


A great deal of research has resulted in tremendous 
strides in the field of loom cleaner equipment. Conditions 
such as humidity and sizing require that the air from the 
cleaner unit be discharged onto the loom with sufhcient 
force and proper directional control to prevent a buildup of 
lint. Here again the use of fabric extensions make it possi- 
ble to carry the air close to the areas needing cleaning before 
it is released and also makes it possible to pin point the air 
to the critical areas. Recent progress in loom cleaning has 
resulted in successful installation, even under such adverse 
conditions as denim weaving. Although high-velocity jets 
of air are required to accomplish proper cleaning, there are 
times when high velocity air might be detrimental. In such 
cases automatic dampening mechanism can be used to deflect 
or reduce the amount of air as required. 


Fuel And Electricity Consumption—1953 


Statisti@son the total cost of fuels and electric energy 
purchased fdr use, and the quantity of electric energy used 
in textile a deteating plants during 1953 have been re- 
leased by the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. 
The figures show that the total cost of fuels consumed and 
electric energy purchased by textile plants in 1953 amounted 
to $222,953,000. Of this figure, $98,593,000 was spent 
on fuels consumed, and $124,360,000 for electric energy 
purchased. The quantity of electric energy used amounted 
to 13,166,000,000 kilowatt-hours; amount generated, f,- 
745,000,000 ‘kilowatt-hours; and amount purchased, 11,- 
780,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 


crease over the $ 215 460,000 in 1952, $208,445,000 in 1951, 
$202,577,000 in 1950 and $166,492,000 in 1947. 

The 13,166,000,000 kilowatt-hours used in 1953 like- 
wise is an increase over the 10,041,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
used in 1947. Quantity figures for electric energy used in 
1950, 1951 and 1952 were not available. 

The ninth exposition of the air conditioning and refri- 
geration industry will be the largest in the history of the 
show, according to F. G. Coggin, assistant general sales 
manager, Detroit (Mich.) Controls Co., the chairman of 
the exposition committee. Sponsored by the Air Condition- 
ing & Refrigeration Institute, Washington, D. C., the show 
will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 28 to Dec. 1. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


C. C. Withington has 
jomed Ashworth Bros 
Inc... Fall River, 


Mass., and has been 
assigned to the com- 
pany s Greenville, 
( sales and service 
facility. Mr. Withing- 
ton formerly with 
the Utica-Mohawk D1- 


Stevens 


vision of |. P 
& Co. Inc. as assistant 
overseer of carding, replaces W. G. Hal- 
Greenville office. Mr. Halstead 
has been named manager of the company's 
Atlanta, Ga., branch. J. E. Seacord Jr., for- 
merly manager of the Atlanta branch, has 
been Charlotte, N. C., as 


assistant Seacord 


C. Withington 


stead in the 


transterred to 
Southern manager. Mr. 
will also cover that part of North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee formerly 
handled by Henry Ashworth, who has been 
called back to the executive offices of the 
company in Fall River, where he will be on 
the staff of R. C. Ashworth Jr., president. 
Ray Clary continues as assistant manager of 
the Atlanta branch, and A. E. Johnston Jr., 
manager of the Greenville branch 


Reuben B. Pitts, retired executive of 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 5S. C., 
has been named Alumnus of the Year by 
Furman University of Greenville, S. C., of 


which he has been a trustee 30 years 


L. O. Talley of Mex- 
ia. Tex., has been 
named sales represen- 
tative for Hermas Ma- 
chine Co. the 
states of Texas, Okla- 
homa., 
Mr. Talley 
was formerly superin- 
tendent ot Mexia Tex- 
tile Mills from 1945 
to 1955. Prior to that 
he had been superintendent ot Monticello 
(Ark.) Cotton Mills. In 
year, he organized the Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co. of Mexia, which he 


Lousiana 


lanuary of 


now heads. 


Robert A. Harris has been named secre- 
Fieldcrest Mulls Inc. 
ceeding J. C. Walsh who resigned. Mr. 
Harris joined Fieldcrest in 1946, and has 
been assistant treasurer since O tober 1954. 
. William B. Lucas, formerly a member 

of the legal staff of the Standard Oil De- 
Elizabeth, N. J., has been 

appointed assistant secretary R. H. Tut- 
tle, manager of engineering, research, qua- 
lity control and Fieldcrest, 


tary-treasurer of 


Suc- 


velopment Co 


purchasing at 
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Arkansas and 


has been appointed collaborator of a section 
of the Agricultural Research Service of the 
LU’. S$. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Tut- 
tle will serve as an advisor on the research 
program of the section during his three-year 
term. He replaces W. Alex Turner, 
president of Mills, 
Ala., whose term has expired. Present colla- 
borators include Charlton H. Williams, 
president, Swift Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ga.; 
Walter G. Regnery, president, Joanna (S 
C.) Cotton Mills Co.; and Carl R. Harris. 
vice-president, Erwin Mills Inc., Durham, 
N. C. 


vice- 


Avondale Sylacauga, 


The results of a nation-wide sales contest 
The Jacobs Southern 
Divisions of The Bullard 
Danielson, Conn., and Char- 
The 


sponsored by 
and Northern 
Clark Co. of 
lotte, N. C.. 
total 


were announced recently 


against 


contest sales in. territories 


L. L. Froneberger Jr. 


Ralph Briggs 


established quotas—-was won by L. L. Frone- 
berger Jr. of Greensboro, N. ¢ 
part of North Carolina and Virginia. Second 
prize went to John Normington of Daniel- 
son, Conn.., 
land, and third prize went to Ralph Briggs. 
Atlanta, First 
was a Government 


who covers 


who covers southern New Eng- 


prize 
Bond. 
Second and third prizes were cash awards. 


who 
$1000 U. 


covers Georgia 


Robert H. Vaughn has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of Washington Mulls Co.. 
Winston-Salem. Mr 


the company in 1942. Following a leave of 


Vaughn joined 


absence. 
being assigned to the sales department. 


he rejoined the company in 1949, 


Prof. William E 


textiles. 


Morton of the depart- 


ment of Manchester (England) 
College of Technology, will be 
research professor of textiles at the School 
of Textiles, North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, during September and October of 
Morton is head of the 
Man- 


internationally-known 
He has heen noted most 


a visiting 


this veal Protessot 


department of textile industries at 
chester and is an 
cotton technologist 

recently for his research in the cotton comb- 
ing process, and during his stay in Raleigh 


will act as a consultant to the department of 


textile research in its current research on the 


cotton-combing process Protessor Marton 


is a Fellow of the Textile Institute 


Robert M. Vance, vice-president of Clin- 
ton and Lydia Cotton Mills. Clinton, S. C.. 
Clinton's Citizen of the 


has been named 


Year by the Clinton Lions Club 


retired as 


Howard R. Huston has 
president and director of American Cyana- 


Vice 


mid Co. although he contimues to serve 
the company as a consultant. Mr. Huston 
joined Cyanamid in 1930, when he was 


named assistant to the president. Earlier he 
a member of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, a post to which he was 


had been 


appointed in 1919 by President Woodrow 
W ilson 
company in 1951 
in 1952. During his Cyanamid career, Mr 
Huston has chemical 


He became vice-president of the 
and was elected a director 
heen prominent in 


and allied industrial associations and has 


pioneered in the fields of governmental, 


Stuart, Whitcomb, Hodges 
HONORED—nHarold W. 


Whitcomb, 
president and director of Fieldcrest 
Mills Inc., Spray, N. C., is shown as 
he received the 1955 “Man of the 
Year” award presented by the North 
Carolina State College Chapter of 
Phi Psi, national honorary textile fra- 
ternity. Inspecting the cup with Mr. 
Whitcomb are Robert Stuart of Great 
Neck, N. Y., chapter president and a 
student at N. C. State College, and 
Governor Luther H,. Hodges of North 
Carolina, who himself received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
during North Carolina State College's 
66th commencement exercises May 
29. Governor Hodges was associated 
with the textile industry for 31 years 
before retiring as vice-president in 
charge of mills and sales for Marshall 
Field Co, 
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public and employee relations. . * 2 
William H. Bowman has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the organx 


chemicals American 


division. Cyanamid 
Co. Dr. Bowman has been associated with 
jefferson Chemical Co. Inc. for the past 
ten years and since 1951 has been a vice 
president of Jefferson, which is jointly 
owned by American Cyanamid Co. and The 


lexas Co. 


J. Reid Durbin has been appointed as 
sistant manager of the Charlotte, N. C 
district sales office of American Viscose 
Corp. Mr. Durbin has been in charge of 
rayon staple sales in Charlotte since 1953 
and will continue in that assignment, He 
joined Avisco in 1946 as a sales trainee. 
later becoming assistant to the head of the 
cotton division of the corporation's textile 
research department in Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Before moving to Charlotte, he was with 
the staple sales division in the New York 
ofhce. . . . The position of product techni- 
cal supervisor has been created in Avisco’s 
technical department at Marcus Hook, and 
Dr. Ben E. White has been made technical 
supervisor for textile yarns; William P. 
Dooley for staple and tow; and Richard W 
Bonnet for tire yarns. Dr. White has been 
with Avisco since 1939. In 1946 he was 
made chief plant chemist at the company s 
Lewiston, Pa., plant. Prior to his new post- 


Dunford, Hanbury-Williams 


COURTAULDS HONORS EXECL- 
TIVE FOR 30 YEARS’ SERVICE— 
Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., at a re- 
cent gathering of executives and em- 
ployees at the Plaza Hotel, New York 
City, honored Royston Dunford, di- 
rector of public relations and develop- 
ment for the company, on his com- 
pletion of 30 years’ service with the 
firm. Sir John UHanbury-Williams, 
chairman of the board of Courtaulds 
Lid., England, presented Mr. Dunford 
a gold watch in behalf of the Ameri- 
ean and British companies. 
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tion, he was head of the chemical and 
process control section at the Marcus Hook 
research center. Mr. Dooley joined Avisco 
in 1940 as technical assistant to the assistant 
manager of manufacturing at the corpora 
tions Nutro, W. Va., plant. Betore his 
transfer to Marcus Hook, Mr. Dooley was 
head of the development service department 
in staple manutacture at Nitro. Mr. Bonnet 
was formerly afhliated with American Cy- 
anamid Co. in Wallingford, Conn., before 
joining Avisco in 1947 as assistant tech. 
nical advisor in the Lewistown plant cake 
Process department. 

Jack W. Rembe has 
been elected vice-pre- 
sident of the Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co.., 
Mass. Mr. 
Rembe joined Rodney 
Hunt in June 1947, 
when he was appoint- 


Orange, 


ed manager ot the ex- 
port division. For five 
years he developed 


Jack W. Rembe 


and directed the ex- 
port of the company’s products in many 
toreign countries and travelled extensively 
in working with overseas representatives 
and customers. In 1953, he was appointed 
sales manager of the frm, directing the 
sales activities of the company s hive pro- 
duct divisions in both domestic and export 
markets. In addition to the new position of 
vice-president, Mr. Rembe will continue in 
his sales capacity. He is a graduate of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Textile School 


E. F. (Eddie) Harrison, who recently 
joined Seydel-Woolley & Co., Atlanta, Ga.., 
as a Sales-service representative, has moved 
his home to Greensboro, N. C., and will 
handle the company’s business in that area 
Mr. Harrison was tormerly with Carolina 
Supply Co. for many years. 


L. E. Cash has been named assistant 
superintendent of Fitzgerald (Ga.) Mills 
Corp. Mr. Cash recently resigned as super- 
intendent of weaving and slashing at the 
Glendale, S. C., and Douglasville, Ga.., 
plants of Glendale Mills Inc. 


Charles E. Wood has 
been appointed South- 
ern representative with 
headquarters at Char- 
lotte, N. C.. for Sa- 
guoit Silk Co. Inc., 
Scranton, Pa., throw- 
sters. Mr. Wood, who 
) has been active in 
z yarn sales for a num- 
Charles E. Wood ber of years, will ser- 
vice all Southern ac- 
.. He also handles the 
sale of carded and combed yarns for York 
Mills Inc. and Neely Mills Inc., both of 
York, S. C. 


counts for Saquoit. 


Louis L. Jones Sr. has resigned as presi- 
dent of Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, and 
has been named chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Jones, who has served as 
president and treasurer of the firm since 
the death of his father, R. T. Jones, in 1937, 
also continues as treasurer of the company. 
Succeeding him as president is L. L. Jones 
Jr.. who has been serving in the capacity 


of vice-president, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. Robert P. Jones continues as chair- 
man of the board. Floyd R. Cooper, 
who has been connected with the mills since 
1949, serving as controller and assistant 
treasurer, has been given the additional 
responsibilities of secretary of the company. 

Charlie K. Cobb, vice-president and 
general superintendent in charge of opera. 
tions, continues in that capacity. 


J. G. Coles has resigned from North 
Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C.., 
and has jomned Reeves Bros. Inc. in an exe- 
cutive capacity. Mr. Coles will have charge 
of the Reeves’ cotton finishing division, 
which includes Fairforest Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C.. and the Eagle & Phenix Drvision of 
Fairforest Co.. Columbus, Ga. Mr. Coles 
had been with North Carolina Finishing 
Co. about 21 years, and for the past five 
years had been in charge of cotton finishing 
sales. He was also a director of the com- 
pany . . Stanley Foster, who was with 
Mr. Coles at Salisbury, has also joined 
Reeves as assistant to Mr. Coles. 


Ralph D. Padgett has 
been named manager 
of sales-service ot 
the Roberts Company, 
Santord, N. C. Betore 
joining Roberts in ear- 
ly December 1951, 
Mr. Padgett was over- 
seer of spinning with 
Springs Cotton Mills, 
Fort Mill, S. C. Prior 
to that and until 1939 
he worked with Martel Mills Corp. in var- 
ious capacities. Mr. Padgett directs the 
activities of the company’s regional sales 
engineers and erectors, making his head- 
quarters in Sanford. 


Ralph D. Padgett 


]. Alan Nasmith, formerly executive sec- 
retary of the Manchester, England, branch 
of Universal Winding Co., Providence, R 
|. has been named director of export sales 
for the company. He recently arrived in this 
country to assume his new duties, and will 
make his headquarters at the company's 
home ofhce and manufacturing plant in 
Cranston, R. I. He will have direct respon- 
sibility for activities of all the company’s 
sales offices and agencies outside the VU. S. 
and Canada. Mr. Nasmith has been with 
Universal since 1936. 


William Boehler, formerly overseer of 
weaving at Firestone Textiles Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., was recently honored upon comple- 
tion of 15 years’ service with the company. 
Mr. Boehler is now textile sales engineer in 
the Velon yarn division of the Firestone 
Plastics Co., and makes his headquarters 
in the New York City sales office. 


Douglas H. Thomson, vice-president and 
secretary of The E. Horton & Son Co. of 
Windsor Locks, Conn., has been elected 
president of the company, succeeding Robert 
S. Cooper who resigned. 


Roy G. Hemminghaus has been promoted 
to the newly-created position of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production for The Chem- 
strand Corp. In his new position, Mr. Hem- 
minghaus will be in charge of operations at 
both the Chemstrand nylon plant at Pensa- 
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ola, Fla., and the Acrilan acrylic fiber plant 
at Decatur, Ala. He formerly was vice. 
president and manager of the nylon plant. 
Mr. Hemmuinghaus will be located at the 
orporation’s headquarters in Decatur. F 
William Koster is vice-president and man- 
ager of the Decatur Acrilan plant. At Pen 
sacola, Fred G. Gronemeyer, former assist 
int plant manager, was promoted to manager 
of the nylon plant succeeding Mr. Hem- 
minghaus. Mr. Louis E. Dequine Jr., who 
was plant engineer, will succeed Mr. Grone- 
meyer as assistant plant manager. Mr. Hem- 
minghaus joined Chemstrand in December 
1950, and prior to that period he completed 
20 years of service with Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. Mr. Gronemeyer was employed by 
Chemstrand in May 1951, after 22 years of 
service with Monsanto. Mr. Dequine joined 
Chemstrand in June 1951, He previously 
was associated with American Bemberg-. 
Beaunit Corp. at Elizabethton, Tenn., for 
ten years. Prior to this period, he served 
with National Carbon Co., a division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New 
York, and Koppers Co. Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


Alexander P. Roy. 
who has represented 
Emkay Chemical Co 
in North and South 
Carolina since last 
September, has been 
promoted to sales 
manager tor the com- 
pany s Southern area, 


including Georgia, 
©. Alabama and Tennes- 
"see. Mr. Roy will 
make additions to the technical staff now 
representing the company and will select a 
location for proper warehousing for the area. 
Betore joining Emkay, he was technical di- 
rector for American & Efrd Mills Inc. 


Bryan C. Miller, vice-chairman of the 
board of Texas Textile Mills, has been 
elected president of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Lions Club, effective July 1. 


Richard W. KixMiller has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the chemical 
division of Celanese Corp of America. Mr. 
KixMiller joined the company in 1946, and 
in 1952 was named general manager of the 
chemical division. His offices are located in 


New York City. 


R. T.. Kropf, vice-president and director 
of research, Belding Heminway Co. Inc., 
New York City, has been elected vice-pre- 
sident of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Mr. Kropf has been a member of 
A.S.T.M. since 1944 and has been active 
on Committee D-13 on Textile Materials. 
He will serve a two-year term. 


A. L. Jackson has been appointed director 
of engineering of American Enka Corp. to 
succeed P. P. Kriek who retired June 1. 
A. A. Lahna has been named to succeed 
Mr. Jackson as assistant director of engin- 
cering. Mr. Kriek will continue to serve the 
company as an engineering consultant and 
will initially act in this capacity in connec- 
tion with the design and construction of the 
staple fiber plant which the company plans 
to build at Lowland, Tenn. 


Ed Pickett has been named Southeastern 
district sales supervisor for Graton & Knight 
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important 


be “size-wise’’...choose 


starches 


Sizing is important . . . and so is finishing. 
That’s why more and more textile mills are 
choosing Clinton starches. 


For warp sizing, Clinton starches are widely 
used. (In fact, in many mills they’re the 
standards for comparison.) They increase 
0 . . reduce abrasion . . . lay fibers 

. lubricate warps. — All these advantages 
mean improved weaving efficiency. 


So for better sizing . . . better serving . . . bet- 
ter finishing — choose starches by Clinton. 


* technical service in connection with 


Sy and remember : your specific problems is available 
upon request. 
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Co., Worcester, Mass.. manufacturer of 
industrial leather products. Mr. Pickett will 
direct sales for all Graton & Knight pro- 
ducts, including those of the company’s 
two subsidiaries, International Packings 
Corp., Bristol, N. H., and Dixie Leather 
Corp., Albany, Ga 


Ralph Perkins Jr. has been appointed 
sales representative of the tire yarn division 
of Industrial Rayon Corp. Mr. Perkins for 
meriy was manager of the plastics division 
ot Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Ames Stevens, Ames Textile Corp., Low 
ell, Mass., has been named chairman of the 
executive committee of the board of dire 
tors, National Association of Wool Manu- 
tacturers. Mr. Stevens, who succeeds Arthur 
©. Wellman, Nichols & Co. In Boston. 
Mass., will serve tor one year. In 1952-53 
he was president of N.A.W.M. and he long 
has been active in industry affairs. 


Profs. Herbert J. Ball, James H. Kennedy 
Jr. and Martin J. Hoellrich of Lowell 
(Mass.) Technological Institute have re- 
tired from active teaching, effective at the 
end of the current academic year. Professor 
Ball, chairman of the division of engineer- 
ing since 1953, joined the faculty in 1906 
as instructor and was made head of the 
textile engineering department in 1918. 
He obtained degrees from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Northeastern 
Liniversity and is a fellow of the British 


Press, Knickerbocker 

A MERITORIUS CIVILIAN SERVICE 
AWARD was recently presented to 
Jack J. Press of the Research and De- 
velopment Division, Clothing Supply 
Othee, L. S. Naval Supply Activities, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for his original de- 
velopment of testing devices and pro- 
cedures for use in the engineering of 
approved apparel fabries. The devices 
and procedures, including the appear- 
ance-retention and drape-flex stiffness 
testers, were not only accepted by the 
Navy, but also were most favorably 
received by industry. Rear Admiral 
William L. Knickerbocker, command- 
ing officer of U. S. Naval Supply 
Activities, New York City, made the 
presentation. 
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Textile Institute. He is a past president of 
the American Society for Testing Materials. 
Protessor Kennedy, a faculty member since 
1925 when he started as an instructor in the 
wool department, was advanced to the rank 
Of assistant professor in 1938 and was made 
full professor and head of the wool depart- 
ment in 1950. He served in the armed forces 
trom 1942 to 1946. He obtained his bache. 
lors and master’s degrees from L.T.I., and 
since 1953 has been chairman of the divi- 
sion of textile manufacturing. Professor 
Hoellrich, a native of Germany, was edu- 
cated at Reichenbach Textile Institute, and 
has been at Lowell Tech since 1916 as a 
member of the design and weaving depart 
ment. Since 1920 he has held the rank of 
assistant protessor. 


Walter F. Regnery. 
president of Joanna 
(S- C.) Cotton Mills. 
was recently selected 
by the South Carolina 
Council, Knights of 
Columbus, for the 
council's first annual 
State charity award in 
recognition of his 
charity programs in 


Walter Regnery 


his community. 


Herman A. Dickert, director of the A. 
French Textile School, Georgia Institute of 
Technelogy, Atlanta, was recently awarded 
an honorary doctor of science degree by 
Newberry (S. C.) College. Dr. Dickert 
graduated from Newberry in 1923. 


H. S. Dorn, formerly of American & 
Efird Mills Inc., Mt. Holly, N. C.. has been 
named superintendent of Spinners Process- 
ing Co., Spindale, N. C., succeeding John 
S. Neely, deceased. 


James Andrew Rayfield and Arthur Ray- 
held have been named sales engineers for 
Ideal Machine Shops Inc. of Bessemer City, 
N. C. J. A. Rayheld will handle twisting 
and spinning spindles in parts of Georgia. 
South Carolina and North Carolina. He 
will make his headquarters in Gastonia. 
N. C. Arthur Rayheld will handle twisting 
and spinning spindles and card room flyers 
in Alabama and part of Georgia. He has 
been shop superintendent at Bessemer City 
for 15 years. He will make his headquarters 
in Alabama, probably Anniston, in the 


near Tuture. 


W. B. Dixon Stroud, vice-president in 
charge of woolens, worsteds and finished 
synthetics for Deering, Milliken & Co.. 
has resigned. In a realignment of his duties. 
Alan B. Sibley, who has been in charge of 
all the company’s synthetic mills, will add 
to his responsibilities the company’s Abbe- 
ville (S. C.) Mills Corp. and The Mc- 
Cormick (S. C.) Spinning Mill Inc. Marion 
Beacham, general manager of the company’s 
Excelsior Mills at Union, §. C., and Ruther- 
tordton, N. C., and Hatch Mill Corp., Co- 
lumbus, N. C., will have full responsibility 
tor those operations. George Asnip. 
general manager of Laurens (S. C.) Mills, 
has been named general manager of the Mc- 
Cormick group in the Deering, Milliken 
chain. Mr. Asnip succeeds E. H. Hines Jr., 
who has joined Amerotron at Anderson. S. 
C. The McCormick group includes The 


McCormick (S. C.) Spinning Mill Inc.., 
Johnston (S. C.) Mills and Excelsior Mills 
hnishing plant at Pendleton, S. C. Harold 
6B. Risher, manager of Excelsior finishing 
plant, will have added duties of assistant 
general manager under Mr. Asnip. J. H. 
Cross, in charge of the production control 
and planning department of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., will be in charge of pro- 
duction control and planning for Mr. As- 
nips group. Mr. Cross has been succeeded 
at Judson by John Conway, formerly in 


charge of cotton production planning. 


Merwin R. Haskel, a director and for- 
merly treasurer of United Merchants & 
Manufacturers Inc.. New York City, has 
been elected executive vice-president of the 


company. . . . Martin J. Schwab, who 
joined the company in 1946, has been 
elected treasurer and a director. . . . Leslie 


L.. Smith, assistant treasurer, has announced 
his retirement, eftective June 30. He has 
been with the company since 1923. 
Philip H. Kirshen, controller, has been 
elected to the additional post of assistant 
treasurer. 


Prem P. Singh has joined the textile 
research department of The Chemstrand 
Corp. as a textile engineer. A native of 
Jullundur, East Punjab, India, Mr. Singh 
attended the Government College of Lyall- 
pur. He obtained his B. S. and M. S. degrees 
in textiles from North Carolina State Col- 
lege and later received his master's degree 
in business administration from Harvard 
University. He has worked with the depart- 
ment of textile research at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, and Delhi Cloth 
Mills Delhi, India. 


James Truslow, 
vice-president of Saco- 
Lowell Shops, is re- 
signing his post to 
accept a position as 
foreign representative 
with West Point 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co. Mr. 
Truslow will work 
out of the Boston, 
Mass.., office of West 
Point. 

Warren L. Wurster, formerly plant man- 
ager of the Harkness & Cowing Division 
otf Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been named assistant 
plant manager of the Dighton, Mass., plant. 
Mr. Wurster, formerly a chemical engineer, 
has been with the company since 1939, ex- 
cept tor four years with the Army Ordnance 
Department. Replacing Mr. Wurster at 
Cincinnati will be A. H. Noble Jr., former- 
ly plant manager at Charlotte, N. C. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Noble as Charlotte plant man- 
ager is Howard Belue. Mr. Belue, a grad- 
uate of Clemson College, has been with 
the company since 1947. 


Ralph J. Brysson, formerly research scien- 
tist with the Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C., has joined the staff of 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans, La., as chemist in the cotton 
chemical processing section. He will work 
under the direction of Dr. Fred S. Perker- 
son, supervisor of the product development 
unit, on research to improve the weathering 
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characteristics of cotton, particularly the 


resistance of cotton to micro-biological at- 
tack and solar radiation. Mr. Brysson, a 
graduate otf Tulane University. recerved his 
masters degree in paint chemistry trom the 
L’niversity of Michigan in 1949. Betore 
joining the Naval Research Laboratory he 
served as coatings technologist with the 
Engineer Research and Development Labora- 
tories, Ft. Belvoir, Va. He was for several 
years connected with Industrial Products 
Inc.. New Orleans, La. . . . Nelson F. Get- 
chell of the National Cotton Council of 
America has been appointed a collaborator 
ot the U.S.D.A. Southern Utilization Re- 
search Branch to confer with staff members 
on research to improve and extend the 
utilization of cotton. Mr. Getchell, a native 
ot Lowell, Mass., attended the Lowell Tech- 
nological Institute where he received his 
bachelor’s degree in textile chemistry in 
1938. Following graduation, he was em- 
ployed for two years in the dyestufts and 
auxiliaries application laboratory of the Ciba 
Co. in New York City. From 1940 to 1943, 
he was with the Goodall Worsted Co. in 
Sanford, Me., as chemist in charge of the 
laboratory and later in the production end 
of dyeing and finishing. In 1943 he joined 
the research staff of the Ludlow Mfe and 
Sales Co., Ludlow, Mass., as group leadet 
in fiber research. In 1946 he became assist 
ant manager of the fiber and foreign de- 
partment of that company in Boston, Mass. 
During 1947 and 1948, he spent six months 
in India studying the growing, purchasing 
and processing of jute fiber in that country. 
From 1951 to the present time, he has been 
a member of the technical department of the 
National Cotton Council im Washington, 
D.C. 


Dr. Helmut Wakeham, associate directo: 
ot research at Textile Research Institute, 
Princeton, N. J., has been named director ot 
research, filling a position left vacant when 
Dr. James Wakelin resigned his full-time 
activities with the institute last year in 
tavor of remaining as a part-time consultant 
tor the institute and engaging in indepen- 
lent research. Dr. Wakeham joined the 
institute in 1949 and was made associate 
lirector of research in June 1954. He Its a 


vraduate ot the Unpyersits Nebraska 


ind 


associate director of research, has been as- 
signed responsibility for institute's educa 
tional program which is carried out jointly 
with Princeton University. Dr. White ts a 
graduate of Princeton. He studied at the 
L'niversity of Wisconsin, where he was 
awarded the M. S. degree in 1944, and did 
turther graduate work as aT. R. I. Re 
search Fellow at Princeton. He received his 
Ph.D. degree in physical chemistry in 1947. 
Since that time he hasbeen a senior scientist 
at the institute, and has directed the work 
of the dyeing research project since its in 
ception in 1948. He was made associate 
director of research in June 1954. 


W. T. Jackson has been appointed assist 
int sales manager of the textile division of 
Eastman Chemical Products Inc. He will 
make his headquarters in Kingsport, Tenn 
where he has been associated with the man 
ufacture and development of yarn and sta 
ple since 1934 .. Garrison C. King has 
been appointed assistant sales manager in 
charge of sales in the New York territory 
He has been associated with sales since 
1940. .. . C. F. Earnhardt has been named 
assistant sales manager in the company’s 
special products division. He has been with 
Eastman since 1942 and will continue his 
headquarters in Kingsport. 


OBITUARIES 


Charles Leland Beaudrot, 74. assist- 
ant secretary of The Abney Mills. Green 
wood, S. C., died recently. Surviving are 
his widow, two sons, two sisters and three 
brothers. 


J. Sloan Clemmer, 61. for many years 
associated with Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C., died June 8 in Charlotte. 
He is survived by his mother, his widow, a 
brother and four sisters. 


Arthur L. Donahue Sr., for many 
years superintendent of Anchor Rome Mills 
Inc., Rome, Ga., died recently. Survivors 
include his widow, three daughters, three 


sons. two sisters and two brothers. 


Walter F. Fancourt III, 44, president 
F. Fancourt Co:, Philadelphia, Pa.., 
May 19. Mr. Fancourt had been presi- 
of the Fancourt company since the 


death of his tather, Walter F. Jr.. in April 
1954. Surviving are his widow, a brother 
lohn L., who ts with the firm, a daughter 
ind a sister 


Willoughby Thomas Kennedy, 56. 
manager of the finishing division of Pepper 
ell (Ala.) Mfg. Co. died recently. Mr 
Kennedy, a native of Jonesville, Va. had 
been with the bleachery about ten years 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter, a son 
and a sister. 


Russell H. Kent, 63, assistant treasures 
and a director of Kent Mfg. Co. Clifton 
Heights, Pa., died recently. Mr. Kent had 
been an officer of the firm 25 vears. He 
joined the company, founded by his grand 
tather, in 1916. He is survived by his widow. 
a daughter, two sons, two sisters and two 
brothers. One brother, Everett L., is pre 
sident ot Kent 


John S. Neely, 55, general manager of 
Spinners Processing Co., Spindale, N. C.., 
died recently in Spindale. Survivors include 


his widow and two sons. 


Charles Lewis Nichols, 46, office man- 
ager of Dixie Mills Inc., LaGrange, Ga.. 
died recently. Mr. Nichols had been with 
Dixie since 1933, and had been office man- 
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ager since 1945. He is survived by his wi- 
dow, three sisters and three brothers. 


George A. Sloan, 61, industrialist who 
helped organize the Cotton Textile Insti 


Mitt 


tute and served as its president from 1929 
to 1935 and its chairman from 1932 to 1935 
before it was absorbed by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, died re- 
cently in New York City. Surviving are 
his widow, two daughters, two brothers and 
three sisters 


Charles Monroe Suther, retired super. 
intendent of Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham. 
N. C., died recently. A native of Concord. 
N. C., Mr. Suther was associated with Er: 
win Mills Inc. before joining Golden Belt 
He retired several years ago. Survivors in 
clude a daughter, a brother and a sister 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Weldon, N. C-—-A. L. Hammond, pre- 
sident of C. R. Daniels Inc., Elliott City. 
Md., has announced that his company 1s 
disposing of its plant here, which has been 
closed for the past several months. The 
plant produced flat cotton duck for tarpau- 
lins 


Mooresville, —Syntex Fabrics, 
which began production here last Septem- 
ber, has reported that it is now operating at 
capacity. The company plans to sell $40,000 
additional stock to help finance the pur- 
chase of 36 more looms. 


Lexington, N. C.—Barbet Mills Inc., 
here, closed since January 1954, has been 
purchased from Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Co., Greensboro, N. C., by Repub- 
lic Textile Equipment Co., New York City, 
and Wilson Lewith Machinery Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C. According to Wilson Lewith, 
the buyers intend to (1) offer the plant as 
a complete unit; (2) sell the yarn manu- 
facturing machinery and equipment and 
lease the knitting and dyeing facilities; or 
(3) liquidate the entire plant and sell or 
lease the building. The yarn division in- 
cluded 47 40-inch cards, 12 combers, 14,400 
spinning spindles, eight winders and open- 
ing and preparatory equipment for 18s 
single ply cotton yarn and up. The plant 
also had 65 circular knitting machines and 
equipment for package and piece dyeing 
and bleaching. 


West, Tex—M. Aura & Co., Dallas. 
Tex., cotton firm, has purchased the West 
Textile Mills Inc., here. The name of the 
mill has been changed to West Cotton Mill. 
The plant produces ducks. 


Maiden, N. C-—] & J Spinning Mills, 
here, has been purchased by Walker En- 
gineering Co., Dallas, N. C. Walker plans 
to liquidate the machinery and sell or lease 
the building. J & J produced carded yarn 
before it halted operations. The firm's ma- 
chinery consists of 22 cards and 5,000 spin- 
ning spindles. 


Graniteville, S. C.—The new Hickman 
Plant of the Graniteville Co., here, has pur- 
chased 14 new Ideal high-speed ball bear- 
ing drawing frames. The frames are to be 
equipped with the newest ball bearing coil- 
ing systems for 14-inch cans. 


Wallace, S. C—Construction has been 
completed on a 52,000 square foot addition 
to the dyeing and finishing plant of Delta 
Finishing Co., here, a division of J. P. 
Stevens & Co. Inc. The one-story totally- 
enclosed plant, built at a reported cost of 
$186.000. will be used to finish and store 
cotton goods for Stevens plants. Work on 
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the project began Feb. 15. The original 
plant here was completed in March 1952. 
and a warehouse addition was completed 
in April 1953 


Blacksburg, S. C.—R. C. McCall, presi- 
dent of McCall Mfg. Co. of Greer, S. C., 
has purchased Black River Mill here from 
the Hamrick interests of Gaftney, S. C. 
The mill closed down last month after run- 
ning out its production of print cloth. Mr. 
McCall has reported that he is studying 
the feasibility of modernizing the plant, 
but that if modernization is not practical 
the machinery will be liquidated and a new 
industry sought to occupy the building. The 
transaction included the 80,000 square foot 
mill, a village of 58 houses and machinery 
consisting of 36 cards, some 15,000 spindles 
and 328 looms. The plant employed about 
250 persons. The Hamrick family continues 
to operate Alma Mills and Musgrove Mills, 
both of Gaftney. 


Dillon, C—Carolina Worsted Yarns 
Inc., a subsidiary of Moore Corp. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is opening a plant here for 
the production of worsted and synthetic 
yarns. The new firm will occupy the build- 
ing once known as Carolina Mills No. 1, 
but more recently used as a cotton storage 
warehouse. Initial plans call for the em- 
ployment of some 50 persons, according 
to ofhcials of the Moore Corp., which is an 
afhliate of Puritan Looms Inc., Philadelphia. 
Carolina Worsted Yarns will be under the 
same general ownership as Dillon Spinning 
Corp., which opened recently in buildings 
tormerly owned by Coastal Mills Inc. 


Front Royal, Va.—Equipment is now 
ing received at the plant here of Amerif 
Viscose Corp. to provide for an additix 
annual production of 40 million pound 
rayon staple. According to Gerald S$. To 
kins, vice-president, the increased sta 
production will be realized during the 
quarter of 1956. The installation of 
additional staple equipment will give 
local plant additional flexibility to meet 
various market demands for its prod 
Tire yarn production is expected to conti 
at approximately its present rate. With] 
added capacity here and the 50 milf 
pounds of annual carpet staple produc 
planned for the corporation's Parkersb 
W. Va., plant, Avisco’s total rayon st 
output will be more than 300 mi 
pounds. 


Rock Hill, C.—Stockholders of 
Cotton Mills, here, have approved thé 
of the entire assets of the company t ; 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills Inc., with § 
quarters in Baltimore, Md. The transi 
involved 18,250 sharés of Mt. V@ 


Woodberry's common stock, with Arcade 
stockholders receiving three shares for each 
share of Arcade stock. A $500,000 moderni- 
zation program involving new equipment 
and machinery has already been started at 
the local plant by Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
The modernization program is expected to 
be completed by the end of the year. Arcad« 
produces carded poplins and print cloth 


Lumberton, N. C.—Efforts by a special 
industrial committee representing the Lum 
berton Chamber of Commerce to find a buyer 
tor Caledonia Mills Inc. have reportedly 
been fruitless, and the city is faced with the 
prospect of losing its largest industry. Ac- 
cording to John F. Greene, general manager 
and vice-president of the company, the mill 
lost $70,000 in the past year, due mostly to 
low production because of antiquated ma 
chinery. Hesslein & Co.. New York City, 
owner of the mill, announced last month 
that unless a buyer could be found the mill 
would be liquidated. An estimated $750,000 
would be required to modernize the mill, 
and directors of the company reportedly 
teel they cannot afford this replacement cost 
Caledonia employs about 375 persons, with 
a weekly payroll of $20,000. The plant. 
which produces broadcloths and print cloth, 
is equipped with about 35,000 spindles and 
736 looms. 


St. Stephen, S. C.—Albany (N. Y.) Felt 
Co. has announced that it will build a plant 
on a site recently placed under option here 
The firm has four plants, three in the U. § 
and one in Canada. Work on the plant will 
be started early next year 
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Jewell Heads A.C.M.|. Foreign Trade Committee 


The American Cotton Manufacturers In- 


stitute’s important foreign trade commit- 
tee will be headed during the coming 


: o> year by R. H. Jewell, vice-president of 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, 


\ us Ga. This appointment was made by the 
A.C.M.I, president, A. K. Winget of 
- 
R Albemarle, N. C. Mr. Jewell, a former 


Mr. Jewell president of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia, has had a num- 
ber of committee assignments in A.C.M.L. 


The foreign trade committee of A.C.M.I., central trade 
association of the industry representing mills from Maine 
to Texas, is concerned with legislation and national policy 
affecting cotton textiles in world commerce. The committee 
has been a particularly important and active one in recent 
years due to the world trade developments which have 
posed a critical situation for the U. S. textile industry. Cop- 
ing with rising imports of goods from low-wage countries 
is regarded as the industry's No. 1 problem in the years 
immediately ahead. 

While Mr. Jewell has long been an active and tireless 
worker in industry matters, both on the state and national 
level, he has on more than one occasion in recent. years 
been chosen to present the industry's views on the tariff 
question before government agencies in Washington. He 
has been in textiles all his life and comes from a family 
which has long been prominently identified with the in- 
dustry. His grandfather, in fact, founded the second textile 
mill to be established in Geotgia. His father, the late D. A. 
Jewell Sr., served as president of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia in 1919-1920, and a brother, D. A. 
Jewell Jr., headed the association in 1930-1931. 


Textile School Deans End European Tour 


Representatives of the National Council for Textile Edu- 
cation have completed their tour of Europe, after visiting 
technological, educational and industrial centers in France, 
Switzerland, West Germany, Belgium and Great Britain. 
On the continent, the tour was highlighted by the confer- 
ence of the Institut Textile de France in Paris and a meeting 
in Roubaix with French educational and manufacturing 
officials. In Germany, the group visited one of the world’s 
most famous universities, Heidelberg; the largest plant of 
one of the world’s greatest industrial firms—Farbwerke 
Hoechst AG.—located a few kilometers from  Frank- 
furt/Main; and Germany's leading textile sthool, Deuts- 
ches Forschungsinstitut fur Textilindustrie, Reutlingen- 
Stuttgart in Reutlingen, Wurttemberg. In Switzerland, the 
representatives visited Zelwegger Ltd., Uster; Joh. Jacob 
Rieter & Co. Ltd. at Winterthur; St. Gallen Teinweberein 
a.g., one Stoffel plant at Liechensteig; and the Swiss Federa- 
tion Institute of Technology at Zurich, While in Great 
Britain the group held a joint meeting with Britist textile 
school officials at Harrogate; visited the Leicester College of 
Technology, Leeds University, the British Rayon Research 
Center, the Bradford College of Technology Textile School, 
the Britist Cotton Industry Research Association, the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat and Torridon (wool research 
center). The group was also entertained by The Cotton 
Board. 

The National Council for Textile Education is com- 
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prised of deans of the leading textile schools of the U., S. 
and others interested in the advancement of textile educa- 
tion. Its over-all objectives are to study and apply where 
possible improvements in textile and technological educa- 
tional curricular, procedures and administration in order 
to supply the textile and allied industries with personnel 
better qualified to meet the needs of this important segment 
of the national economy. The European trip was designed to 
further advance these objectives by on-the-spot observation 
of work being done by similar groups of other countries. 
The trip was made possible through the co-operation of a 
number of companies in the textile and allied industries. 


Representing the council on the tour were Bertrand W. 
Hayward, president of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Textile In- 
stitute; Cleveland L. Adams, director, School of Textile 
Technology, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alla.; 
Mrs. Mildred B. Andrews, executive secretary, American 
Textile Machinery Association; Dr. Hugh M. Brown, dean, 
School of Textiles, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C.; Mal- 
colm E. Campbell, dean, School of Textiles, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh; Leslie B. Coombs, president, Bradford 
Durtee Technical Institute, Fall River, Mass.; Julian Jacobs, 
editor, Textile Research Journal, New York ity; Dr. Mar- 
tin J. Lydon, president of Lowell ( Mass.) Technological 
Institute; and Edward T. Pickard, executive secretary, Tex- 
tile Foundation, Kent, Conn. 


Trucking Industry Studying Rate Disputes 


The trucking industry's National Traffic Committee has 
requested the National Classification Board to gather addi- 
tional evidence on the long-disputed proposals to reduce 
freight ratings of textile and related articles, and to docket 
the matters promptly for individual consideration. Objective 
of the ratings proposed by the Classification Board ( grouped 
as N.T.C. Appeal No. 85) was to lower a group of textile 
and clothing ratings to meet railroad competition. In order 
to give all interested parties an opportunity to express their 
views the committee voted to remove the proposals from 
the board’s special docket and place the matter on its regu- 
lar docket immediately. Purpose of the docket changes is 
to revise, on a uniform basis, each rating on cloth, dry goods 
or fabrics, clothing, thread or yarn “by applying the classi- 


fication principles usually observed to the information de- 


veloped during hearings.’ The committee expressed the 
feeling that necessary changes in some of the ratings can 
better be considered under a regular docket, disconnected 
from the special dockets begun in 1949. 

The rating proposals made originally by the Classification 
Board in 1953 were sent to the committee on the appeal of 
a group of carriers who objected to the rating changes. The 
latest vote of the committee reflected the desire on the part 
of committee members for an additional study of the trans- 
portation characteristics of the freight in question. (Classi- 
fication is a transportation industry term referring to ratings 
assigned to commodities which vary in density, value and 
other characteristics which must be taken into account in 
determining specific commodity freight charges.) In another 
action, the committee voted to file application for I.C.C. ap- 
proval of a limitation of liability rule which the committee 
approved in October 1954. Since then, the National Trafhc 
Committee's staff has been gathering information on high- 
valued articles and claims data to substantiate the contentions 
made in the application. 
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Textile Education Requirements Cited 


A combination of both specialized and general courses 
is needed for the best in textile education, Donald B. Part- 
ridge, dean of students, Philadelphia (Pa.) Textile Insti- 
tute, told a group of textile engineers during the 63rd an- 
nual meeting of the American Society for Engineering 
Education, held June 20 on the campus of Pennsylvania 
State University. Specialized education joined with general 
education can help individuals to “learn and earn’ Mr. 
Partridge said. One is part of the other and the usefulness 
of education is diminished by those who insist upon keeping 
the two apart. The importance of specialized education has 
increased, because the accumulated knowledge of man has 
expanded far beyond the grasp of one man and it is now a 
requirement that we become experts in, if not a single area, 
then a very limited number of related areas, he said. Curri- 
cula changes must constantly be made in textile education, 
because of constant changes in the textile industry. Also, a 
textile education should present thinking from current re- 
search findings as to what may possibly be done in the fu- 
ture, he pointed out. 


International Textile Exposition Under Way 


Several American firms are represented in the Second 
International Textile Exposition at Brussels, Belgium, which 
got under way June 25 and will run through July 10. 
Among them are Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass.; Holdsworth 
Gill Screw Co. Inc., Pawtucket, R. I.; Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass.; Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I.; 
and Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. In addi- 
tion, a number of foreign firms with representatives in the 
U. S. are represented at the exposition. Atkinson, Haserick 
& Co., Boston, sole agents in this country for the Societe 
Alsacienne de Constructions Mecaniques, Mulhouse, France, 
will have a representative in attendance, and Texplant Corp.., 
Stamford, Conn., agent for Joh. Kleinewefers Soehne, Kre- 
feld, Germany, will be represented at the show by Soehne 
representatives. 

The Crompton & Knowles exhibit at the exposition con- 
sists of two looms—the W-3A automatic filling mixing 
loom with Select-A-Pic arrangement, 84 inches between 
swords, 25 harness, 4 x 1-2 box; and the firm's multi- 
purpose filament rayon loom, 60 inches between swords, 20 
harness (15/32-inch gauge), 4 x 1 box. Company person- 
nel from this country in attendance include Frederic W. 
Howe Jr., president; Albert Palmer, vice-president in charge 
of engineering; Joseph F. Molloy, export sales manager; 
and Raymond A. Sharpe, field engineer. 

Draper Corp. is displaying two models of its high-speed 
looms—one a 42-inch loom weaving broadcloth and sateen 
at a speed of 220 p.p.m., the other a 60-inch loom weaving 
spun filament twills at a speed of approximately 172 p.p.m. 
Among Draper representatives attending are Frederick M. 
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Fitzgerald, director of research; L. M. Newell, export man- 
ager; J. B. Jackson, chief engineer; and R. P. Dumais, tech- 
nician. 


Saco-Lowell planned to exhibit an F-7 cleaning and 
blending feeder, a No. 15 opener, a new high-speed comber, 
an F-5 roving frame and the Gwaltney frame. 

The three Whitin American System machines used for 
the five-step processing of worsted yarns from top and 
staple synthetic yarns from tow—the Quik-Set roving frame, 
the Roto-Drafter and the American Superflex spinning 
frame—are being shown by Whitin Machine Works, along 
with the Model J high-speed comber. The firm's Roto- 
Drafter is being shown in Europe for the first time. Whitin 
officials at Brussels include J. Hugh Bolton, president; John 
H. Bolton Jr., manager of the American System division: 
E. Kent Swift Jr., director of research; Dr. Zoltan Szaloki, 
assistant director of research; and Eugene M. Kennedy, 
assistant foreign sales manager. 


|.T.T. Awards Eight Degrees 


Scientific progress in the fields of electronics, engineering 
and chemistry will enable the textile industry to maintain 
and perhaps increase its share in consumers’ dollars. This 
opinion was delivered at the recent commencement exercises 
of the Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., 
by Joseph L. Lanter, president of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. Mr. Lanier pointed out that the textile industry will be 
relying more and more on the initiative of scientists such 
as 1.T.T. is training. The institute, owned and financed by 
member mills as the educational and research center of the 
textile industry, is one of the few collegiate institutions in 
this country authorized to grant post-graduate degrees. Mr. 
Lanier, who is also board chairman of Wellington Sears 
Co., New York. is vice-chairman of the I.T.T. board of 
trustees. At commencement, Master of Science degrees were 
conferred by Dr. L. H. Hance, president, to Philip Allen 
Dargie, Pawtucket, R. I.; Lewis Carpenter Doggett, Green- 
wood, S. C.; William Charles Harris, Lynchburg Va.; 
Robert Sharples Kenyon, Fall River, Mass.; Frederick Paul 
McKenna. Providence, R. I.; Marvin Curtis Robinson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Charles Goward Tewksbury, Lowell, 
Mass.; and Raymond William Thomas, Pascoag, R. I. Since 
the beginning of its graduate program in 1947, 1.T.T. has 
now granted 58 M.S. degrees and three doctor of philosophy 
degrees, Dr. Hance pointed out. 


Cotton Takes A Customer Inventory 


Sheets consumed more cotton in 1954 than any other 
commodity, using 549,000 bales. Shirts took 515,000 bales: 
drapery, upholstery and slip cover fabrics, 507,000; men's 
trousers. 475,000: and towels, 323,000. 

These five largest users of cotton accounted for 2,400,000 
bales or 30 per cent of end-use consumption reported in 
the newest edition of Cotton Counts Its Customers, pub- 
lished by the National Cotton Council. 

Drapery, upholstery and slip cover fabrics used about 
20,000 bales more in 1954 than in 1953, while consump- 
tion in the other four big uses fell below that of the pre- 
vious year. In 1953 shirts consumed 560.000 bales: sheets. 
557,000; men's trousers, 507,000; drapery, upholstery and 
slip cover fabrics, 487,000; and towels, 350,000. Total 
consumption in these uses in 1953 was about four per cent 
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above 1954 when there was a general decline in fextile 
demand. 

The National Cotton Council's market research studies 
as summarized annually in Cotton Counts Its Customers 
cover the use of cotton in more than 400 items. These 
range from baby carriage tops (290 bales) to such major 
uses as rugs (303,000 bales) and women’s dresses (261,000 
bales). The study shows that cotton now has 45 major 
domestic uses requiring more than 50,000 bales each. and 


2 requiring more than 100.000 each. 


‘5 
Cotton in 1954 accounted for its highest percentage of 
the total broad woven goods (fabrics 12 inches and wider) 
market since 1945. This is revealed by the National Cotton 
Council after an analysis of Bureau of Census statistics. 

The council points out that cotton’s share of the total 
broad woven goods market increased from 79 per cent in 
1953 to 80 per cent in 1954, even though the 9.8 billion 
yards of cotton fabrics manufactured last year was about 
100 million less than 1953. “Since 1954 was not a partic- 
ularly good year for the textile industry, and competition 
was intense among the various types of fabrics, it is signifi- 
cant that cotton’'s competitive position strengthened at the 
expense of fabric made from other fibers,’ the council 
notes. 

Total broad woven ‘fabrics produced in 1954 amounted 
to 12.2 billion yards, a decline of five per cent from the 
previous yéar. In comparison, cotton goods production de- 
clined only four per cent during the period. Rayon and ace- 
tate fabrics, the second largest group, accounted for 1.7 
billion yards, or 14 per cent of the total, in 1954 compared 
with 1.9 billion, or 15 per cent of the total in 1953. 


Although production of the non-cellulosic synthetic fibers 
increased about 77 million yards over 1953, fabrics in this 
category accounted for four per cent of the total production 
in both years. Woolen and worsted fabrics, and silk, repre- 
sented about three per cent of the total yardage each year. 


Technical Assistance For Foreign Countries 


The experience of the National Cotton Council in mov- 
ing cotton into consumption will be made available to the 
free countries of Europe, Asia and to Latin America under 
terms of an agreement announced by the council and the 
Department of Agriculture. Technical assistance in planning 
and operating market research and sales promotion pro- 
grams for cotton textiles will be offered private cotton 
textile industries in major cotton-consuming countries. This 
could result in greatly expanded consumption and a larger 
market for cotton textiles and for U. S. raw cotton. 


Read P. Dunn Jr., director of the council's foreign trade 
division, and Raymond Steinbach, council market research 
and sales promotion specialist, will direct the European 
activities. Mr. Dunn has left for Milan where he will join 
Mr. Steinbach, who has been in Europe since May 25 in 
connection with the program. 

William Rhea Blake, executive vice-president of the 
council, has outlined the purpose of the program with the 
statement that consumption of cotton products overseas has 
not kept pace with the expansion in this country. “In the 
U. S.,” he said, “per capita consumption of cotton is about 
20 per cent higher than it was in the early 1930s. Market 
research and sales promotion were key factors in this market 
expansion. These same tools and techniques can be adapted 
and applied successfully in other countries where the level 
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of consumption ts much lower than in the U. S. We believe 
that through market research and sales promotion programs 
the total market can be broadened. providing an outlet for 
more cotton textiles and more raw cotton. After “ 94 per 
cent of the world’s population is outside the U. S., and its 
per capita consumption of cotton is about ait that of 
our country. We consume about 28 pounds of cotton per 
capita annually as compared with from four to six pounds 
outside the U. S. These simple figures show the unlimited 
opportunities for expanding consumption of cotton abroad.” 

England, France, Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands 
and Italy are all showing a great deal of interest in programs 
of market research and sales promotion in behalf of cotton 
textiles, patterned after the council's program, Mr. Blake 
said. In Asia, the Japanese, who recently signed an agree- 
ment to purchase surplus cotton and other commodities 
with their own currency, are interested in initiating market 
development programs. Interest in similar programs has 
been expressed and plans to implement them are under 
way in Mexico and Colombia. Initially it is expected that 
some funds derived from the sale of agricultural surpluses 
under Public Law 480 will be used to finance part of the 
cost of these programs in order to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of this approach to market expansion. Under the pro- 
posed programs, the council will train personnel both in 
this country and abroad in market research techniques and 
how to apply them in organizing sales campaigns. ‘Cotton 
textile leaders in a number of foreign countries have ex- 
pressed great interest in our program and have requested 
technical assistance in beginning similar activities. This 
agreement will make it possible to extend technical aid,” 
the council executive vice-president explained. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Names Officers 


Clarence Hooper of Burlington Industries, Greensboro, 
N. C., has been named chairman of the Piedmont Section 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists & Color- 
ists. He succeeds Herman J. Jordan, Piedmont Processing 
Co., Belmont, N. C., who was elected a councilor. An- 
nouncement of the election of ofhcers was made at the 
section's recent Summer outing held at Blowing Rock, N. 

Nominating committee selections were all uncontested 
and elections unanimous. 

Other officers elected include Clement O. Stevenson, Ciba 
Co. Inc., Greenville, S. C. vice-chairman: Warren E. Rixon, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C., re-elected 
secretary; and J. C. King, Fairforest Co.., Spartanburg, S. 
C., treasurer. In addition to Mr. Jordan, Francis Burr, Bur- 
lington Industries, Greensboro, was named councilor. Sec- 
tional committeemen named were James Balloch Jr., Jacques 
Wolf & Co., Taylors, S. C.; Kenneth S. Campbell, School 
of Textiles, N. C. State College, Raleigh; V. B. Holland, 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis; and Edward A. Murray, 
textile consultant, Anderson, S. C. Arthur R. Thompson of 
Ciba Co. Inc., Charlotte, was re-elected custodian. 

In the golf tournament at the section’s Summer outing, 
low gross honors were shared by Gordon Eaves, Cloverdale 
Dye Works Inc., High Point, N. C., with a 73 in the mill 
men’s division, and C. F. Gibson, Southern Dyestuff Corp.. 
Charlotte, with a 73 in the suppliers’ division. Other low 
gross winners in the mill division included Don Gardner, 
Riegel Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, $. C., 79; and Bud 
Williamson, Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. 
C., 80. Low net winners in the mill division were Bill 
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Barineau, Crown Converting Co., Lincolnton, N. C., 71; 
Francis Burr, Burlington Industries, Greensboro, 71; and 
Al Stafford, Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries Inc., Asheville, N. 

In the suppliers’ division, low gross runners-up to Mr. 
Gibson were Jack Crist Jr., Southern Dyestuff Corp., Char- 
lotte, 73; and Charles Sledge, General Dyestuff Corp.., 
Greensboro. 78. Low net winners were C. F. Martin of 
E. J. Feeley & Co., Charlotte, 70; Jim Balloch, Jacques 
Wolf & Co., Tavlors, $. C., 70; and W. E. Rixon, Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Co., Charlotte, 70. Participation in the 
golf tournament was limited by inclement weather. 

The section's Fall meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Barringer, Charlotte, Oct. 29. W. E. Clark. vice-president 
and general manager, textile division, U. S. Rubber Co.., 
New York, is scheduled as guest speaker and the technical 
session will be concerned with a seminar of new fibers. 
Neal Truslow. U. S. Rubber Co., Winnsboro, S. C., ts 
program chairman. 


Mfg. Chemists’ Assn. Elects Officers 


J. R. Hoover, president of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
a division of B. F. Goodrich Co., Cleveland, Ohto, has 
been elected chairman of the board of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association Inc. He succeeds Fred J. Emmerich, 
president of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., who continues 
as a director. William C. Foster was re-elected full-time 
president and director, and M. F. Crass Jr. was re elected 
full-time secretary-treasurer. Howard S. Bunn, vice-president 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., was re-elected vice- 
president, and William H. Ward, vice-president of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., was named chairman of the 
executive committee. Also elected vice-president was |. 
Albert Woods, president of Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Directors elected for a term expiring May 31, 1958, 
were: Elton W. Clark, vice-president, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp.; Ernest Hart, executive vice-president in charg« 
of chemical divisions, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.; 
John A. Hill, president of Air Reduction Co. Inc.; John E. 
McKeen, president of Charles Pfizer & Co. Inc.; George L. 
Parkhurst. chairman, Oronite Chemical Co.; Robert B. 
Semple, president of Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.; Kenneth 
C. Towe, president of American Cyanamid Co.; O. V. 
Tracy, president of Enjay Co. Inc.; and Robert I. W ishnick, 
president of Witco Chemical Co. Thomas S. Nichols, prest- 
dent of Olin’ Mathieson Chemical Corp., was re-elected a 
director for the term expiring May 31, 1956. 


The Factor, Credit And Markets 


Tradition long has had salesmen and credit men gener. 
ally regarding each other with a certain amount of uneasi- 
ness. But these days they are learning to work together and 
are realizing the benefits of a team relationship, says Reinald 
R. Kaufmann, vice-president and a director of Commercial 
Factors Corp. In a recent report on the subyect, Mr. Kauf- 
mann said, ““We know for a fact that many salesmen for 
mills, converters and apparel manufacturers have come to 
know and to appreciate the credit man’s position, And we 
know, too, that these same salesmen are invariably among 
the top, when it comes to volume. ” 


While it is only natural for a salesman to go after as 
much business as he can. Mr. Kaufmann holds that too 
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much time is spent in soliciting accounts of a doubtful 
nature. He says a salesman can put his time and efforts to 
much greater advantage by following the recommendations 
of his credit department, which is no less inte rested in 
improving the company’s volume and profits. 

A steadily broadening market for the textile industry lies 
in the years immediately ahead, but only those manufactur- 
ers willing to renounce traditional ideas in favor of new 
scientific marketing analysis and selling will benefit from it. 
That was the major point in a talk made recently by Walter 
M. Kelly, also an official of Commercial Factors, before 
students, faculty members and a number of mill officials at 
the Lowell ( Mass. ) Technological Institute. 

“All the signs point to a bigger market for textiles, par- 
ticularly goods going into apparel,”’ said Mr. Kelly. “We re 
adding thousands of new customers every day as the pop- 
lation continues to increase. American incomes also are 
rising steadily. And we have the strong trend to suburban 
living, creating great new demand for casual clothes and 
home furnishings. There is no doubt that the market will 
get bigger and bigger in the future. But only the mills who 
know precisely where that growth lies, and in what degree, 
will profit by it. Many mills completely overlook important 
segments of their market simply because they are. ignorant 
of what modern marketing research can do for them or too 
lackadaisical to employ it intelligently.” 

Mr. Kelly, whose firm is one of the country's leading 
old-line factors, declared the severe competitive conditions 
in the textile industry, resulting in demands by customers 
for longer terms and other advantages, constituted a trade 
climate strongly favoring the flexible financing possible only 
through factoring. “Here are some of the conditions which 
mills will have to cope with in the months and years 
ahead,” he said. “Customers will want longer terms; in 
other words, the manufacturer will be asked to finance his 
customers for longer periods. Mills must reach out for sales 
in marginal areas if they are to be successful. It 1s not 
enough to sell your primary market and forget about the 
fringe business. In these times, the fringe volume may mean 
the difference between profit and loss. Broadening the mar- 
ket in this manner means increasing exposure to credit risks 
and losses. This, too, is a condition which factoring can 
cope with, for the true factor assumes all credit risks and 
handles collections for his client. While mills are reaching 
into new areas for volume, at the same time they must em- 
ploy working capital most efhciently; cut costs to keep 
overhead down; and maintain larger inventories to meet 
hand-to-mouth buying by customers. Again, all these con- 
ditions are ideal for factoring.” 

Strong competitive conditions in soft goods have placed 
the credit man in a position where in many cases he can 
sell more for his company than all its salesmen, a factoring 
executive told the textile division of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in Chicago, Ill., May 10. Harold Bick, 
vice-president and director of Commercial Factors Corp.., 
declared that changes in markets and traditional distribu- 
tion patterns have thrust new responsibilities on credit man- 
agers. 

He said that the market for textiles and other soft goods 
was expanding, but that only manufacturers who have new 
ideas, new materials and new products, and who “make it 
easier for your customers to buy the goods,” will prosper. 
“You've got to rely more and more on credit as a sales 
tool,” he said. ‘As credit managers, in many cases you can 
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sell more goods for your own company than your salesmen. 
You can sell them by making the right decisions.” 

Mr. Bick also emphasized that credit men must try to 
meet demands for longer terms; must make every effort to 
expand lines of credit for established customers, and must 
fully explore marginal accounts, which in the past might 
have been neglected. “You must increase credit on these 
marginal accounts, for they might mean the difference be- 
tween red and black,” he said. “Production men can turn 
out a highly desirable product and the salesman can tell the 
product story and have customers panting to sign the order. 
But the credit man, in the final analysis, is the one who 
decides whether the order will be taken. Your responsi- 
bility, tn our present highly competitive situation, 1s very 
great indeed.’ 


Textile Color Card Assn. Elects Officers 


John M. Hughlett, vice-president of J. P. Stevens & Co. 
Inc., has been elected president of The Textile Color Card 
Association. Mr. Hughlett, who has been a director of the 
association for the past two years, succeeds Roy E. Tilles, 
who served as president since 1946. Mr. Tilles, as noted 
previously, is also retiring from the presidency of the 
Gotham Hosiery Co. Inc. 

The following officers have been re-elected: first vice- 
president, Armand Schwab, president, Armand Schwab & 
Co. Inc.; second vice-president, John F. Warner, vice- 
president, D. B. Fuller & Co. Inc.; secretary, Estelle M. 
Tennis; and treasurer, Henry C. Van Brederode, vice-presi- 
dent, N. Erlanger Blumgart & Co. Miss Tennis was also 
re-elected executive secretary. Messrs. Tilles, Hughlett, 
Schwab, Warner and Van Brederode were re-elected di- 
rectors along with the following: W. J. Fullerton, formerly 
vice-president, Mooresville Mills; W. Ralph Macintyre, 
president, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co.; Robert A. Ramsdell, 
executive, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc.; and Newton 
]. Rice, president, Wear-Right Gloves Inc. 

As a tribute to Mr. Tilles and in recognition of his many 
years of outstanding service to the association, his associates 
on the board presented him with a beautifully engrossed 
testimonial expressing their appreciation and esteem. He 
was also presented with a voltomatic calendar clock. In 
addition to serving successively as second vice-president, 
first vice-president and finally president, Mr. Tilles has been 
a director of the association since 1927. 


A.A.T.C.C. Establishes End-Use Committee 


A new special research committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists—the Committee 
on End-Use Performance Tests—has been established by 
the association to better correlate A.A.T.C.C. test methods 
with end-use performance, and to promote new tests or 
combinations of tests to predict end-use performance 

Charles A. Sylvester, head of the dye properties division, 
technical laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has been appointed chairman of the 
new committee, which ts a special committee of the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee on research. Other members 
of the committee are: Harry C. Donaldson Jr., associate 
director of research, Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc., New 
York; Ephraim Freedman, director of Macy's bureau of 
standards, R. H. Macy & Co., New York; Percy J. Fynn, as- 
sistant laboratory director, J. C. Penney Co. Inc., New 
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York; Dr. Stephen J. Kennedy, research director for tex- 
tiles, clothing and footwear, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Jules La Barthe Jr., senior 
industrial fellow, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philip 
B. Roth, textile resin laboratories, American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; R. Hobart Souther, research di- 
rector, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; Robert L. 
Stutz, president, Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, New York; 
and Dr. George S. Wham, director of the textile laboratory, 
Good Housekeeping Institute, New York. 

As one of its first efforts in reaching its prescribed ob- 
jectives, the committee will investigate wear tests made 
available by industry sources and, where applicable, channel 
these study results to the proper A.A.T.C.C. research com- 
mittees for correlation with existing tests or for use in 
developing new tests. On the immediate agenda of the 
committee is the development of a test to measure color- 
fastness and dimensional stability of work clothes, when 
subjected to severe wet abrasion as encountered in cleaning 
methods commonly used on this type garment. Both work 
clothes garments and yard goods used in the manufacture 
of work clothes will be subjected to one, three, five, ten 
and 20 washings by four co-operating laundries using a 
work clothes laundering procedure. 


— 


Tire Cord Engineering Requirements Cited 


“A tire takes a little cord and a lot of engineering.’ 
That’s how G. D. Mallory, section head in cord and fabric 
research for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron, 
Ohio, summed up his recent talk at the Springfield, IIl., 
meeting of the American Society of Tool Engineers. Speak- 
ing on “Textiles in Rubber,’ Mr. Mallory pointed out how 
the safety of a motorist is determined largely by a few 
pounds of string. All of the weight, all of the power and 
all of the braking effort of an auto is carried by the tires,” 
he explained. The engineering involved in tire cord design 
transforms the string into a structure which will handle 
its rigorous chores while absorbing shock and withstanding 
heat. He described how various fabrics, such as cotton, 
rayon wire and nylon, are processed to stand up under the 
excessive demands placed on the tires of today 


An alumnus of Cornell University with a bachelor of 
science degree in mechanical engineering, Mr. Mallory has 
been affliated continuously with Goodyear since 1923. He 
was assigned to textile research in 1925 and for the past 
several years -has been section head of that department. He 
played a leading role in the development of Goodyear's 
triple-tempered tire cord, an important element in tubeless 
tire construction. 


Fabric Creation Awards Made By Celanese 


The National Grand Prize in the 1955 Celanese Corp. of 
America awards for Fabric Creation was won by Miss Marie 
H. Mambro, of the Rhode Island School of Design. The 
annual competition among textile school students was es- 
tablished by the company to develop designing and con- 
struction talent. Miss Mambro will receive a three-day all- 
expense trip to New York for her winning fabric. In addi- 
tion, she is being awarded a check for $250 for the best 
design submitted from her school which was one of the 
seven textile colleges participating in the competition. Of 
the more than 100 fabrics entered in the competition, half 
of them were in the woven apparel class, 30 were in the 
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home furnishings division, and the remainder were repre- 
sented as suitable for either of those end uses. 


Other students receiving awards for the best entries 
from their respective schools are: Robert E. Thompson, 
Lowell Technological Institute; Edward F. Mello, Bradford 
Durtee Technical Institute; William R. Parry, Philadelphia 
Textile Institute; George L. Schmitt, in collaboration with 
Marilyn Scheck and Raphael Pitchon, all of New Bedford 
Institute of Textiles and Technology; Carol Singleton, 
North Carolina State College; and H. J. Gleaton, Clemson 
Agricultural College. In instances where ten or more entries 
were submitted from a single school, second prizes in each 
also were awarded. These winners are: James G. Mosch, 
Rhode Island School of Design; Kenneth G. Heintz, Lowell 
Technological Institute; Frederick B. McDonald, Bradford 
Durfee Technical Institute; George K. Grassmyer, in colla- 
boration with Frank Bromley, Philadelphia Textile Institute; 
and Raphael Pitchon, in collaboration with William ‘Horn- 
stein, New Bedford Institute of Textiles & Technology. 


Cotton Coats For Sheep Becoming Popular 


Even sheep are wearing cotton! Coats of cotton for the 
wool-bearing animals are the latest fashion on the Western 
range, according to the New Mexico A. & M. Extension 
Service. The cotton. sheep jacket is a new idea that has caught 
on with ranchers as a means of protecting the fleece from 
dust. Last Winter Dick Stauder, sheep and wool marketing 
specialist with the extension service, carried out a demon- 
stration which proved that blankets kept four pounds of 
dust and dirt out of each fleece. Already ranchers have or- 
dered more than 50,000 of the sheep jackets. The coats are 
make of ten-ounce cotton duck. They have a zippered pleat 
in front which takes up the slack so that sheep can wear the 
jackets after early shearing in cold Spring weather. Besides, 
coyotes are afraid of the blankets and keep their distance 
from such strangely garbed animals, the extension service 
reports. 


Aid-To-Education Programs Announced 


Scholarships provided by aid-to-education programs have 
been announced recently by Burlington Industries, Deering, 
Milliken & Co. Inc. and Keever Starch Co. Burlington In- 
dustries, which recently announced a new aid-to-education 
program, has disclosed that seven of the 16 scholarships con- 
templated under the program have been awarded. The initial 
seven awards were placed at the University of North Caro- 
lina, N. C. State College, Clemson College, the University of 
South Carolina, Georgia Tech, the University of Tennessee 
and the University of Virginia. The scholarships will be 
awarded for the 1955-356 school year. Each has a value of 
$1,000, payable in sums of $500 each for the junior and 
senior years of the student chosen. Under the Burlington 
program, the seven schools will also receive sums matching 
the scholarships directly from the Burlington Industries 
Foundation. These granis are being made by the foundation 
in order to keep the scholarships from being an added bur- 
den on the institutions, since it has been demonstrated that 
tuition fees as a rule defray only a part of the total cost of 
providing college or university training for students, Bur- 
lington points out. 

An aid-to-education program which matches employee's 
contributions to their colleges has been announced by Deer- 


ing, Milliken. According to Roger Milliken, president of 
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the firm, the company foundation will match any contribu- 
tion up to $1,000 made by a Milliken employee to his or his 
wife's college or a school where their children are enrolled, 
provided the college is a member of the South Carolina 
Foundation of Independent Colleges. No estimate has been 
placed on the actual amount of money which the colleges 
will receive during the first year of operation which will 
begin July 1. The South Carolina colleges eligible to receive 
matching fund gifts are Coker, Columbia, Converse, Er- 
skine, Furman, Limestone, Newberry, Presbyterian and 
Wofford. All are accredited four-year, non tax-supported 
institutions. 


Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C., and Columbus, 
Ohio, is offering a $400 scholarship to a freshman enrolling 
in textile engineering at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
at Auburn, Ala. The scholarship is an outright grant. Cleve- 
land L. Adams, head of textile technology at the school, is 
chairman of the Keever scholarship committee. 


Opportunity Lies Ahead For Cotton 


A “magic valley of opportunity” lies before the cotton 
industry, Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Tex., declared 
recently in the keynote address of the American Cotton 
Congress at Harlingen, Tex. Cotton's inherent quality, its 
progress through research and promotion, and the spirit 
of the people behind it are landmarks in this valley, he said. 
The cotton merchant, who is general chairman of the con- 
gress and chairman of the State-Wide Cotton Committee of 
Texas, pointed out that cotton’s people too often accept its 
high quality as a matter of course. He enumerated launder- 
ability, absorbency, strength, durability, resistance to heat, 
and adaptability to dyes among cotton’s supérior character- 
istics. Its versatility is such, he continued, that it can be 
made into: fabrics with great warmth or into others which 
cannot be matched for coolness and comfort. 

A revolution, he noted, has been taking place in the 
cotton industry. “In every phase—beginning with improve- 
ment of cotton varieties through breeding, and carrying 
through processing, manufacturing and marketing—efh- 
ciency has been stepped up and quality has been improved.” 
The past 20 years, he observed, have brought about such 
new developments as the mechanical cotton picker, defolia- 
tion, chemical weed control, flame cultivation, organic insec- 
ticides, fungicides and gins which can efhciently process 
rough-harvested cotton. Yields per acre, he pointed out, 
have been climbing steadily, growers are planting high- 
quality seed, the length and strength of cotton fiber have 
been increased, and cotton fabrics can be made resistant to 
soil, wrinkling, mildew and flame. 

With special finishes,” the speaker noted, “one kind of 
cotton print cloth can be transformed into one of at least 20 
different kinds of effects—pique. taffeta, crepe, plisse and 
many others."’ He said that this quality improvement, backed 
by smart and aggressive promotion, has lifted cotton to a 
new peak in popularity. As evidence, he cited the current 
trend in women’s fashions and the fact that since 1947 
cotton has gained more than 300,000 bales in the women’s 
wear market. “Today cotton, besides rayon—its major 
competitor—faces Orlon, nylon, Dacron, Dynel, Acrilan, 
Saran, Vicara, fiberglas and paper. The capacity of the na- 
tion's synthetic plants is more than five times as much as it 
was back in 1939. The research and promotion programs 
of the synthetic producers are many times greater than those 
which disturbed us back in the '30s. In the face of all 
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this,” Mr. Jackson declared, ‘‘cotton’s total domestic market 
has not declined. It has expanded by 50 per cent. In the 
late 30s it was averaging about six million bales per year. 
In the last five years it has averaged around nine million 
bales.’’ He told the congress there is a unity of purpose 
among cotton’s people today that few would have visualized 
15 years ago. "We have an unswerving faith in our product 
and are working intelligently and unceasingly to improve 
and promote it.” 


Big Promotion Effort Backs Nylon Sheets 


Details of the largest promotion yet undertaken in sup- 
port of nylon sheets have been disclosed by Du Pont’s 
textile fibers department. The carefully co-ordinated 
campaign combines heavy consumer advertising, publicity, 
trade advertising, direct mail and dealer aids. An important 
feature of the program is the opportunity for local. tie-in 
with national advertising through Western Union's Opera- 
tor 25 listing of retailers handling nylon sheets. 


Cornerstone of the promotion is a four-color spread 
scheduled to reach a circulation of 13,731,700 through 
pages of House Beautiful, House and Garden, Ladies Home 
Journal, Better Homes and Gardens and Good Housekeep- 
ing. The heavy end of the schedule, with insertions in three 
magazines, will support August white sales. Subsequent 
appearances—Better Homes and Gardens in September and 
Good Housekeeping in December—will extend the influ- 
ence of the advertising through the Christmas gift season 
and into the traditional January white sales. 


Advertising will feature a four-color theme picture of 
mother and sleeping child, emphasizing the comfort of the 
sheets. Action pictures and copy point up nylon’s lightness 
and easy handling through the washing machine, quick 
drying, space saving on the linen shelf, neat, trim bed-mak- 
ing and attractive colors. Closing copy invites readers to 
call Western Union's Operator 25 for names of local re- 
tailers carrying nylon sheets. Names of retailers, supplied 
by sheet manufacturers, will be given to prospective cus- 
tomers by Operator 25 in groups of four, varied in rotation 
to give equal coverage to each name on the local list. The 
service, covering 20,000 communities, will extend through 
January 1956. 

At the trade level, the campaign has included teaser 
messages on giant postcards carrying the four-color theme 
picture. Final mailing in the campaign will be a promo- 
tional kit to help dealers and invite stores not yet stocking 
nylon sheets to take advantage of Operator 25 support by 
contacting sheet manufacturers of their choice, using handy 
ready-to-mail postcards addressed to the seven makers of 
nylon sheets. Also included is a “do it yourself" advertising 
kit, with copy and art-work ready to prepare paste-ups for 
local newspaper advertising, sample ads, suggested radio 
and TV scripts, and store and window display suggestions. 
Sales facts cards included will be made available to stores 
at no charge. Giant four-color postcards, like those used in 
mailings to retailers, will be specially prepared with store 
message and imprint for retail mailing pieces, furnished at 
cost. 


Major Role Predicted For Nylon Tire Cord 


Dr. R. W. Peterson of Du Pont recently called on the 
rubber industry to help develop new technology designed 
specifically for nylon-cord tire production to speed the day 
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when the premium-quality, nylon-cord tire no longer need 
be a premium-priced tire. Dr. Peterson, industrial mer- 
chandising manager for Du Pont'’s textile fibers department, 
made his statements as a panel member at the Akron Rubber 
Group's symposium on “Textiles and the Rubber Industry.”’ 

Analysis of the performance, technology and economics 
of tire yarns,” Dr, Peterson said, ‘makes it more and more 
apparent that nylon will play an increasingly important role 
in the tire industry.” He pointed out that nylon already has 
taken over essentially all the airplane tire and off-the-road 
tire markets and is rapidly taking over the heavy-duty 
truck and bus tire business. 

“Nylon’s success depends on its outstanding properties 
of toughness, strength, fatigue life, impact strength and re- 
sistance to moisture and high temperature,” Dr. Peterson 
said. ‘As for the most important rubber industry market- 
tires—there appears to be little question that, pound for 
pound, nylon is the best tire yarn made. The deterrent in 
the use of y ae has been price, but by taking advantage 
of nylon’s greater utility per pound, . . . (tire manufac- 
turers) have been able to reduce markedly the amount of 
nylon per tire. Today, many large tires can be made as econ- 
omically from nylon as from rayon.” 

Dr. Peterson pointed out that the nylon ‘‘growth’’ prob- 
lem rises primarily from the use of less cord per tire and thus 
is tied into the economic problem. 


1956 Packaging Show Set For April 9-12 


The 1956 National Packaging Exposition of the Ameri- 
can Management Association will be held at Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., April 9-12. It will be the 25th 
annual showing. Richard Wellbrock, vice-president of New 
Jersey Machine Corp., Hoboken, N. J., has been reappointed 
chairman of the Exhibitors’ Advisory Committee. 


Increase Sought In World Cotton Consumption 


If the annual domestic consumption of cotton can be held 
at the nine-million-bale level and consumption increased in 
other areas of the free world, then American farmers can 
again raise 15-million-bale crops and have a market for them. 
That was the view expressed recently in an address by A. 
L. Durand, board chairman of the National Cotton Council, 
before a joint meeting of the Georgia-Alabama-Florida 
Crushers Association at Edgewater Park, Miss. 

The council official reported a vigorous effort is now 
under way to raise the present 6.4 pounds per capita rate of 
world consumption. Only one additional pound per person 
would mean five million bales, an increase that would go a 
long way toward solving the problem of regaining lost 
cotton exports, he said. “The number one problem is the 
reduction of the domestic supply of cotton. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has recently estimated that the 
carry-over of cotton in this country on next Aug. 1 will 
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amount to 10,700,000 bales, one of the largest in history. 
So in spite of the reduction in acreage last year of more than 
21 per cent, we find ourselves, with a million-bale larger 
carry-over,’ Mr. Durand asserted. 

He pointed out this condition was due largely to a record 
high yield of 341 pounds per acre. At the same time he 
observed “it is readily apparent that while we have been 
reducing our acreage, foreign countries have been increasing 
theirs, some of that increase planned, promoted and subsi- 
dized by our government which subsequently requires re- 
ductions of acreage in this country.” This situation has been 
changed, however, and most of the projects which definitely 
assisted some countries to increase their cotton production 
have been discontinued. The new policy of the administra- 
tion is to deny any new commitments to furnish U. S. 
technicians on projects which conflict with the interests of 
U. S. producers by adding to existing agricultural surpluses, 
he declared. Mr. Durand cautioned that ‘overnight mira- 
cles” could not be expected from the drive to increase for- 
eign consumption. “We think it will be fairly slow because 
of the very different methods in merchandising and gar- 
ment manufacturing abroad. But there is little doubt of 
some ultimate success if we can get the program properly 
organized and going and if peace continues throughout the 
world.” 


Cotton Gaining As Foremost Apparel Fiber 


Cotton has been steadily strengthening its position as the 
nation's foremost apparel fiber, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil reported recently in a statement analyzing post-war fiber 
consumption trends. In the percentage breakdown showing 
how cotton has fared in competition with other fibers over 
the past seven years, the council said that cotton increased 
its share of the total apparel market from 51.5 per cent in 
1947 to 56.9 per cent in 1954. These percentages are ex- 
pressed in terms of equivalent pounds of raw cotton con- 
sumed for all fibers. Over the same period, consumption of 
cotton for apparel rose from 2,757,000 bales in 1947 to an 
estimated 3,295,000 bales in 1954. 

‘Both men and women are now wearing more cotton than 
they did in 1947,” explained Frank McCord, the council's 
director of market research. “Even sheep are now wearing 
cotton. I understand that 30,000 protective sheep jackets 
made of ten-ounce cotton duck have been sold in New 
Mexico this year, and that by next Winter no well-dressed 
sheep will be without a cotton coat.” Mr. McCord said the 
long-term trend in fiber consumption showed cotton forging 
spectacularly ahead in women’s wear, registering a slight 
percentage gain in men’s wear and a slight percentage loss 
in children’s wear. Because of the increasing population, 
the consumption of cotton as measured in bales rose in all 
three apparel markets between 1947 and 1954, with a gain 
of more than 200,000 bales in the children’s wear market 
alone. 
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As a result of better styling, versatile finishes and pro- 
motion, cotton has racked up its most spectacular gains in the 
highly competitive women’s wear market. Cotton last year 
accounted for 34 per cent of all women’s, misses’ and junior’s 
apparel manufactured in the U. S., and this market con- 
sumed 818,000 bales of cotton. These figures represented 
a sharp gain over 1947, when cotton accounted for only 23 
per cent of women’s wear and 512,000 bales of cotton were 
consumed in this market. The council's statistical survey 
showed that cotton today accounts for about 57 per cent of 
all apparel, 65 per cent of all household textiles and 37 per 
cent of all industrial textiles manufactured in the U. S. 


Spinners Improved Sold-Ahead Position In May 
Carded cotton sales yarn spinners improved their sold- 
ahead position during May operations, the Textile Infor- 
mation Service reports. Unfilled orders on spinners’ books 
as of June 4 amounted to 9.33 weeks’ production and were 
4.76 times the stocks on hand. Backlogs on April 30 were 
equal to 8.14 weeks’ output and 4.33 times stocks. At the 
end of May last year they amounted to 8.44 weeks’ produc- 
tion and were 6.74 times stocks on hand. Spinners’ inven- 
tories on June 4, including yarn made for future delivery 
against unfilled orders, amounted to 1.96 weeks’ production. 
This compares with stocks on Apr. 30 equal to 1.88 weeks 
output and with inventories at the end of May 1954 equi- 
valent to 2.44 weeks’ production. According to figures 
compiled by the Carded Yarn Association covering reports 
from 1.4 million member spindles, production in the week 
ended June 4 consisted of 37.3 per cent knitting yarn, 36.9 
per cent weaving yarn and 25.8 per cent all others. On Apr. 
30, the percentages were 35.7, 35.8 and 28.5 respectively. 


Cotton broad woven fabric production in the first quarter 
of 1955 was four per cent above the fourth quarter 1954 
output, and three per cent above the first quarter 1954 level, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 

Production of “other woven cotton fabrics and special 
ties’ increased 14 per cent above the previous period. 
Among the materials included in this group are drapery 
and upholstery fabrics, corduroys, velvets and plushes. Out. 
put of napped fabrics rose 11 per cent although the produc 
tion was four per cent lower than the first quarter of last 
year. The production of fine cotton fabrics was eight per 
cent higher than the previous quarter. 

The data included in the report represents the entire pro- 
duction of cotton broad woven fabrics over 12 inches wide. 
Estimates have been included for all manufacturers whose 
reports were not received in time for tabulation, Such com- 
panies accounted for less than three per cent of the total 
production. 
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— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Robert L. Williams has 
been appointed sales 
representative for the 
Southern States Equip- 
ment Corp., Hamp- 
ton, Ga. Mr. Williams 
will cover the firm's 
northern North Caro- 
lina and Virginia ter- 
ritory. He was for- 
Robert L. Williams merly associated with 

Caledonia Mills Inc.., 
Lumberton, N. C.,. as overseer of carding 
and spinning, Plant No. 1. Prior to that he 
was associated with the Celanese Corp. of 
America in Burlington, N. C. He will make 
his headquarters in Burlington. 


Walter M. Kelly has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of Commercial Factors 
Corp., New York City. Mr. Kelly was for- 
merly vice-president and a director. His 
duties in the newly-created post will be to 
co-ordinate the function of the company s 
operating departments and to supervise the 
expanded and specialized client service ac- 
tivities. 


Edward F. Starke has been appointed as- 
sistant to Percy Meeker, vice-president of 
the Bishopville (S. C.) Finishing Co., a 
division of Reeves Bros. Inc. Mr. Starke 
will direct the quality control operations of 
the division as well as assist Mr. Meeker 


in soliciting finishing for the plant from 
the company’s headquarters in New York 
City. Mr. Starke was formerly general man- 
ager of the Impregnole Division of War. 
wick Chemical Co. 


Herman D. Ruhm Jr., 
president and director 
of Bates Mfg. Co.., 
has accepted the pre- 
sidency of Burlington 
Industries Inc., and 
will leave his post 
with Bates July 15. 
Spencer Love, chair- 
man. of the board of 
H. D. Ruhm Jr. Burlington, in an- 

nouncing Mr. Ruhm's 

acceptance, said that the new president 
would take over the post in the next few 
months. Mr. Ruhm, who will be located in 
the New York City offices of Burlington, 
has served in various top-level executive 
capacities in the textile industry, and as 
president of Bates since 1945. He is a di- 
rector of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute and the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants. . . . Mr. Ruhm has 
also been elected a director of the company, 
along with Joseph Golden, New York City; 
W. C. (Ben) Harris, New York City; Ste- 
phen L. Upson, Greensboro, N. C.; and 
Charles F. Myers, Greensboro. Mr. Myers 
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is the corporation's treasurer, Mr. Upson is 
general counsel and secretary, and Messrs 
Harris and Golden have broad responsibili 
ties in the firm's merchandising organiza- 
tion. 


Robert T. Stevens, former board chairman 
of J. P.- Stevens & Co., has submitted his 
resignation as Secretary of the Army, eftec- 
tive the latter part of July, and it has been 
accepted by President Eisenhower. Mr. Ste- 
vens, who has indicated he will wait until 
he is ofhcially out of office before making 
known his plans for the future, served two 
and one-half years as civilian head of the 
Army. Ofhcials of J. P. Stevens have ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr. Stevens “‘will 
return to the company in which he played 
such a prominent part for so many years.’ 


V. Peter Loftis J: 
has jomed the frm 
of Oliver D. Landis 
Inc., manufacturers 
agent at 718 Queens 
Road, Charlotte, N 
C.. and this Fall will 
Open a branch office 


tor the company at 
Greensboro, 


The new office will 
VY. Peter Loftis Jr. 
serve Landis accounts 


in northern and eastern North Carolina as 
well as Virginia. Mr. Loftis spent three 
years in the United States Army, one year 
of that period in Korea, and recently com- 
pleted studies ‘at the North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles. 


Joe Gilbert has been named superinten- 
dent of Hart Cotton Mills Inc., Tarboro. 
N. C., succeeding George O. Porter, who 
resigned. Mr. Gilbert was formerly asso- 


ciated with Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mulls 


Dr. Miles A. Dahlen, advisor on dyes, 
intermediates and related chemicals in the 
technical division of the organic chemicals 
department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. Inc., has been awarded the Olney Medal 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists for 1955. The medal, 
for outstanding ‘achievement in_ textile 
chemistry,"’ will be presented Dr. Dahlen 
during the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 22-24. 
Twelfth winner of the Olney Medal, he has 
long been active in the A.A.T.C.C. At pre- 
sent he is a member of the executive and 
technical committees on research and on the 
Perkin Centennial Committee arranging to 
mark the 100th anniversary of the discovery 
of synthetic dyestuffs next year. 


George T. Rankin, assistant superinten- 
dent, and W. J. Fagan, industrial engineer. 
Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., have been named 
to succeed Jesse W. Jackson as superinten- 
dent of the plant. Mr. Jackson, superinten- 


a 


dent since 1949, has been named general 
manager and assistant treasurer of Laurens 
(S. C.) Mills. Both plants are in the Deer 
ing, Milliken chain. Mr. Rankin, a gradu 
ate of Georgia Tech, has been with Gaffney 
eight years and was promoted to assistant 
superintendent from production manage 
Mr. Fagan is a graduate of Alabama Poly 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., and came 
to Gafiney six years ago. 


Brig. Gen. Webster Anderson, U. S. A... 
has been appointed commanding general of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Quartermaster De 
pot, succeeding Maj. Gen. R. P. Hollis 
U.S. A., effective June 28. General Hollis 
has been assigned. as commandant, Indus 
trial College of the Armed Forces, Fort 
McNair, Washington, D. C. General An- 
derson recently returned to this country 
following a tour of duty as Quartermaster 
otf the U. S. Army's European Command 


Dr. Ludwig Rebenfeld has been appointed 
director of the cotton research project at 
Textile Research Institute, Princeton, N. |] 
He will take over the duties of this post 
under the direction of Dr. Helmut Wake- 
ham, who has recently been made director 
of research. Dr. Rebenfeld is a graduate of 
Lowell ( Mass.) Technological Institute and 
carried out graduate studies at Princeton 
University as a T.R.I. Research Fellow. re- 
ceiving the Ph.D. degree in January 1955 
His research at the institute has been on 
the chemistry of cellulose 


Richard F. Amacher 
has been named man- 
ager of the bulk corn 
products department 
of Anheuser-Busch 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Amacher succeeds 
Tate M. Robertson 
Jr., who is establish- 
A ing himself as a brok- 

ious agricultural and 
food products. Mr. Amacher was formerly 
assigned to the company’s Eastern head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Thomas Gray Jr., formerly superintendent 
with Robbins Mills Inc., Raeford, N. C.. 
is now superintendent of Wyandotte Wor- 
sted Co., Conestee, §. C. He succeeds Wil- 
liam Lindsay, who has resigned. 


Six changes in the technical department 
of the organic chemicals division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. have been announced 
Dr. W. A. Raimond has been appointed 
assistant technical director for the division 
A former chemistry instructor at Rutgers 
University who joined Cyanamid in 1942 
as a research chemist, Dr. Raimond was 
serving as technical director for dyes and 
related products in the division's technical 
department when he received his new ap- 
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pointment. .. . Dr. A. G. Hill, technical 
director for the intermediate and rubber 
chemicals department, has been appointed 
resident technical director for the division's 
Bound Brook, N. J., plant, with responsi 
bility for the administration of the technical 
department at Bound Brook. He will also 
act as development manager for interme- 
diates produced by the division Ap- 
pointments of development managers for 
the technical department of the organk 
chemicals division are Dr. R. C. Conn (dyes 
and textile resins), Dr. R. H. Ebel (rubber 
chemicals), Dr. W. P. Munro (vat dyes 
and vat dye intermediates) and W. E 
Sisco (coal tar chemicals). Dr. Conn, who 
joined Cyanamid in 1935 as a member of 
the division's research department working 
in the held of azoic dyes, was technical di- 
rector for the textile resins department 
when he received his present position. Dr. 
Ebel joined Cyanamid as a research chemist 
in the division's pharmaceutical dpeartment 
in 1941. Prior to his present position, he 
was: a chief chemist. Dr. Munro, who has 
been a departmental chief chemist since 
1949, came to Cyanamid in 1933. Mr. Sisco 
started with Cyanamid at its Stamford, 
Conn., research laboratories and was trans- 
terred to the organic chemicals division in 
1946 as a chemist. 


The appointment of 
John R. Hopkins as 
assistant manager of 
the Southern § district 
sales office of Becco 
Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and 
Chemical has 
been announced. Mr 
Hopkins will work 


4a 


John P. Hopkins directly under D. S. 

Juern, manager of 
Becco’s district sales office in Charlotte, N. 
C. Mr. Hopkins joined the research staf 
of the Becco Chemical Division in 1935, at 
which time he became concerned with hy. 
drogen peroxide bleaching of textiles and 
related wet processing. In 1946, he was 
transferred to Charlotte where, as a techni- 
cal representative, he provided customer 
service to mills engaged in textile bleaching 
operations. Mr. Hopkins’ activities in this 
held will continue unchanged. He has been 
for many years a member of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists. Born in Buffalo, N. Y., he attended 
Princeton University before joining Becco. 


Vann R. Lineback, assistant purchasing 
agent for Washington Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., since 1938, has been named 
chief purchasing agent. Mr. Lineback is a 
member of the Winston-Salem Purchasing 
Agents Association, the Carolinas-Virginia 
Purchasing Agents Association and the Na- 
tional Purchasing Agents Association 


Erwin Mills Inc., Durham, N. C., has 
announced the following personnel changes 
at the company s Cooleemee, Opera- 
tion. C. D. Griggs has been named director 
of finishing; C. W. Howell has been named 
manager of Mill No. 3: W. R. Wands has 
been made manager of the finishing plant; 
M. A. Carpenter is now superintendent of 
Mill No. 4° and A. 3 Tokarz has been 
named superintendent of the finishing plant. 
J. L. James, general manager of the mill 
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S.T.A. Election Results 


\The new president of the Southern Textile Association, elected during 
the final session of the group's annual convention at Blowing Rock this 
month, is James A. Chapman Jr. of Inman (S. C.) Mills. Mr. Chapman, 
who was elevated from the S.T.A. first vice-presidency, follows his father's 
footsteps in leadership of the organization of mill operating officials from 
the Carolinas, Virginia and Tennessee; the senior Mr. Chapman was presi- 
dent of the association in 1923-24. 


J. L. James of Cooleemee, N. C., retiring S.T.A. president, was elected 
chairman of the board of governors, succeeding T. I. Stafford of Clifton 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. Mr. Stafford was president in 1953-54. Other current 
officers are: H. Cleon Estes of Pacific Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C., elevated 
from the second to the first vice-presidency; W. M. Pittendreigh of Riegel 
Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, S. C., second vice-president; James McAden 
Jr. and Jack Kissiah of TExTILE BULLETIN, who continue, respectively, as 
secretary-treasurer and assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Named to three-year terms on the S.T.A. board of governors were 
Joseph F. Chalmers of Greenwood (S. C.) Mills; Cecil J. Squires of 
Fieldcrest Mills, Leaksville, N. C.; R. M. McCrary of Carolinian Mills 
Inc., High Shoals, N. C.; and L. W. Thompson of Riverdale Mills, Enoree, 
S. C. They succeed Howard Barton of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C.; 
J]. P. Hughes of Cone Mills Corp., Hillsboro, N. C.; J. B. Powell of 
Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C.; and. Mr. Pittendreigh. 


Continuing members of the board are P. S. Leach of Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; A. M. Moore of Erwin Mills Inc., Durham, 
N. C.; Horace Pennington of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; D. H. 
Roberts of Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S$. C.; J. P. Carter of Spartan 
Mills, Startex, S. C.; ]. R. Meikle of Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C.; Walter Vincent of Dan River Mills, Danville, Va.; and W. B. 
Etters of Laurens, S. C. 

* * 

The Associate Members Division of the Southern Textile Association 
at its meeting during the Blowing Rock convention elected Herbert L. 
Norton of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Atlanta, Ga., as its new 
chairman. Succeeding Mr. Norton as vice-chairman is George Batchelor of 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. Now chairman of the division 
council is J. E. Spivey of The Textile Shops, Spartanburg, S. C., who 
served as divisional chairman during the past year. In the council chair- 
manship he succeeds John Foard of Ragan Ring Co., Newton, N. C. 
Junius M. Smith of TexTILE BULLETIN continues as secretary of the 
division. 


Elected to the associate members’ council were M. H. Ridenhour of 
The: Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Norman Crowther of Sykes 
Inc., Charlotte; Donald Marshall of Draper Corp., Spartanburg; Charles 
C. Switzer of Keever Starch Co., Greenville; $. C.; and Herman Jones of 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Atlanta. Continuing on the council are Frank Swords 
of Veeder-Root Inc., Greenville; Charles H. Conner Jr. of Anheuser- 
Busch Inc., Charlotte; W. L. Morgan of Dayton Rubber Co., Greenville; 
Ernest Dodge of Foster Machine Co., Charlotte; and R. C. Rau of Clinton 
Foods Inc., Atlanta. 

* * 

The 1956 Southern Textile Association convention will again be held 
at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock—-June 21-22-23. The dates for next 
year were confirmed by the S.T.A. board of governors at a special break- 
fast meeting June 17. 

* 

Complete coverage of this year's convention—major addresses, golf 
tournament results .and pictures—will be found in the July issue of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


and the bleachery, resigned recently. He 
had been general manager since 1947. 


Bishop W. Isom, assistant treasurer of 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., was re 
cently presented a diamond-studded service 
pin in recognition of his 50 years of service 
with the company. 


Joe H. Sanders, superintendent of the 
Springsteen Plant of Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., has been elected to the board 
of trustees of Limestone College, Gaftney, 
S. C. Mr. Sanders will serve a five-year term 
expiring May 31, 1960. 


William C. Ross, manager of the Tifton, 
Ga., plant of Amerotron Corp., has resigned 
eftective June 30 


Macon P. Miller, director of industrial 
and public relations at Fieldcrest Mills In 
Spray, N. C., will resign July 1 to become 
director of industrial relations with Sidney 
Blumenthal Inc. at Rocky Mount, N. ¢ 
Mr. Miller will assume his new position 
July 18. 


Collins & Aikman Corp. has announced 
that it has set up a new department to spe- 
cialize in a long-range program of new 


product development. K. B Jackson, for 
merly of Deering, Milliken Co., and Ale 
Stewart, who was transferred trom the com- 
pany’s automotive division, have been ap 
pointed joint heads of the new department, 
which will help co-ordinate product diversi- 
fication im seven independent divisions it 


will set up. 


Dr. Cecil W. Gayler has been appointed 
production technical manager for The Chem 
strand Corp. manufacturing plants at Deca- 
tur. Ala.. and Pensacola, Fla. Dr. Gayler 
joined Chemstrand in May 1951, and has 
been serving as area superintendent of poly- 
mer and spinning of the Chemstrand nylon 
plant, has been named assistant plant man- 
ager of the company's Acrilan acrylic fiber 
plant at Decatur. Dr. Johnson has been 
with the company since August 1951 


}J. R. Angel, Guarantee Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed Southern represen- 
tative for C. G. Sargent's Sons Corp. for 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi and western Tennessee. Mr. 
Angel will handle sales of the complete line 
of machinery manufactured by Sargent 
W. S. Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C., will continue to represent 
Sargent in North and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and eastern Tennessee. 


Dr. Warren Stubblebine has been appoint- 
ed director of research and development by 
Stowe-Woodward Inc., Newton, Mass. Dr. 
Stubblebine will concentrate his department's 
efforts on the rapidly expanding use of 
rubber and rubber-covered rolls in textile 
finishing with particular emphasis on new 
materials and processes leading to’ highe: 
operating speeds and reduced operating 
costs. He was formerly associated with 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. of New Ha- 
ven as director of development, and Arm- 
strong Cork Co. as head of the research 
section. . . . Ralph M. Leighton, chief chem- 
ist at Stowe-Woodward Inc., Newton, 
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Mass., has been appointed technical service 
manager. He assumed his new duties 
on June 6. In his new position Mr 
Leighton will now be in a position to spend 
a considerable portion of his time in the 
held consulting with users of rubber-cover 
ed rolls, investigating operating conditions 
and mill requirements, assisting in the spe- 
cification of rubber-covered rolls to meet 
those requirements; making recommenda 
tions to promote better roll operation. grind 
ing, maintenance and handling of rubber 
rolls. He will function as a connecting link 
between manutacturing, sales, research and 
development. 


William P. Wright Jr., assistant to the 
president of Greenwood Mills Inc., New 
York City, has joined the advertising firm 
ot J. Walter Thompson Co., as a vice-pres- 
ident. His duties with Thompson will be 
primarily in the textile and soft goods helds. 
Mr. Wright has spent his entire business 
career in the textile mdustry starting with 
Southeastern Cottons Inc. mm June 1933, 
immediately after his graduation from 
Princeton University. He represented that 
frm in the New York and New England 
markets, and when Greenwood Mills Inc 
was formed in 1946 as the selling house 
for the Greenwood (S. C.) Mills. he joined 
that frm im an executive capacity 


James O. Graves has been appointed to 
the newly-created post of assistant manage 
of the advertising and promotion section 
of Du Pont's textile fibers department. Ar- 
thur M. Saunders, formerly assistant to the 
director of sales, will succeed Mr. Graves 
as assistant manager of the Orlon acrylic 
hber sales section headed by George S. 
Demme. A native of Roanoke, Va.. Mr 
Graves joined Du Pont in 1945. He was 
named assistant sales manager for Orlon in 
December 1954. Mr. Saunders has been 
with Du Pont 15 years. He was made assis- 
tant to the director of sales for acetate in 
1954 .. William R. Creadick is retiring 
fron the company, bringing to a close a 
distinguished 40-year business career. He 
was an assistant general manager of the 
textile fibers department when he went on 
leave in February 1954, because of ill health. 
He has been with the company since 1915 


OBITUARIES 


James Morton Curran, 85, retired 
cotton goods broker, died June 18 at his 
home in Montclair, N. J. Mr. Curran was 
one of the founders of Curran & Barry, a 
cotton goods commission house in New 
York City representing several Southern 
mills. He retired in 1951 and the business 
was dissolved. He had also been an ofhcer 
and director of a number of Southern tex- 
tile firms. Surviving are his widow, a daugh- 
ter and a son. 


John Wesley Engle, 74, former super- 
intendent of Virginia Mills Inc. and assist- 
ant superintendent of Travora Mills Inc.. 
died June 6 in Graham, N. C. Mr. Engle 
has been retired since 1949. He ts survived 
by his widow, a daughter, three sons, two 
sisters and two brothers. 


George H. Geitner, 91, president of 


Ivey Weavers Inc., Hickory, N. C,, died 
recently in Hickory. A native of Litiz, Pa.., 


Mr. Geitner became owner of Ivey in 1918. 
He also served on the board of directors of 
Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. C., and 
Shuford Mills Inc., Hickory. Survivors in- 
clude a daughter and a son. 


Franklin W. Hobbs, 86, one of New 
England's most prominent textile officials, 
died June 16 at his home in Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Hobbs had been board chairman of the 
Textile Foundation of Washington since 
1930 and was a former president of both 
the National Wool Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. He was a great grandson 
of Abraham Marland, pioneer wool manu- 
facturer in the U. S. who founded a woolen 
mill in Andover, Mass., in 1800. A son 
and a daughter survive 


Williams UHartridge Miller Jr., 45. 
director of sales of Sonoco Products Co.., 
Hartsville, S. C., died June 13. A native ot 
Ninety Six, §. C.. Mr. Miller had been as- 
sociated with Sonoco since 1933. Surviving 
are his widow, a daughter, a son and two 


sisters. 


Clifford Jewett Swift, 72, chairman of 
the board of Swift Spinning Mills Inc., 
Columbus, Ga., died June 14. A tormer 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Georgia, Mr. Swift began his 
career at Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, in 
1902. In 1907 he helped organize and be- 
came vice-president and general manager 
of Swift. He had been president of the firm 
since 1934. In addition he’ had also been a 
director of Swift and Muscogee, and a for- 
mer director of Archer Hosiery Mills and 
Shannon Hosiery Mills, both of Columbus. 
He is survived by his widow and three sons. 
One son, Henry W., is executive vice-presi- 
dent of Swift. 


MILL NEWS 


Easley, S. C.—-Saco-Lowell Shops has an- 
nounced that it has chosen a tract of land 
three miles from Easley as site tor its new 
Southern plant. The new plant will be 
located along the main line of the Southern 
railway in Pickens County, seven miles from 
Greenville. Lockwood-Greene Engineers of 
New York and Spartanburg will be engin- 
eers for the project and Arnie Construction 
Co. the contractor. Saco-Lowell has another 
Southern plant at Sanford, N. C. 


Sevierville, Tenn.—W ork is nearing com- 
pletion here on a building which will house 
Cherokee Textile Mills when the company 
moves from Knoxville. Cleaning operations 
at the new plant are underway, and equip- 
ment is being installed gradually. The move 
will be made by departments, with opera- 
tions set to begin in Sevierville (which ts 
about 20 miles south of Knoxville) some- 
time in September. 


Waynesboro, Va~—Camp Mfg. Co. Inc. 
has announced that it will close down its 
Wortendyke plant here on July 1. Hugh 
D. Camp, executive vice-president of the 
parent company, said “from the standpoint 
of company management we have concluded 
there is nothing left to do but close the 
property down and liquidate it.” The plant 
employs about 240 persons producing paper, 
rayon and plastic cloth. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Prompt Repairs 


ANY MAKE LIQUID METER 
To CITIES SUPPLY CO. sumrTER, s.c. 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 


New, Used and Rebuilt Machinery 
Manufacturers Agent 
Appraisals and Liquidations 
2710 Picardy Place 
Phone EDison 3-6661 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


WANTED—DYESTUFFS 


Chemicals — Pigments — Solvents 


CHARLAB KSB CLEANER 


Removes inks, dyestuffs, pigments, varnishes, 
waxes, alkyd, UF and melamine resins from 
equipment 


Sample no charge. Dept. C.E. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABS, INC. 
CHARLOTTE, C. 


Plasticizers — Plastics — etc. 
By-Products — Wastes — Equipment 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
86-06 Beaver St. New York 5, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED USED BOBBINS 


Twister Bobbins for 4-inch Ring Twisters 
Twister Bobbins for 44;-inch Ring Twist- 
ers. Many styles 8-inch and 8%4-inch Quills 
Send us samples of what you need 


CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 
West Point, Ga. 


SMALL PLANT FOR SALE 


KEN - JO - | 
Yarn Conditioners and Regain Machines. Belmont, N. C. 


~ Controlled Moisture. No More Kinky Yarns 
The W. A. Kennedy Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


A small plant with 14 Singer and Ten- 
Tex machines manufacturing chenille bed- 
spreads. Established outlet for goods 


co 


BELMONT CHENILLE CoO. 


BROOMS5 


The Association of the Blind of 
South Carolina 


TEFLON COATED 


TENTER PLATES 


NEW & REPINNING 


PUT YOUR PIN TENTERS IN 
TIP-TOP CONDITION 


US OLD 
PLATE FOR 
SUOTATION 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS 


O BOX 406 ANDERSON 


1501 Confederate Ave. Tel. 6013 
Columbia, 8. C. 


YARNS 


All Kinds, Any Quantity 
Bought And Sold 


e If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help you. The q 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers 


YARN EXCHANGE Inc. 
358 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, New York 


WANTED—Job as second hand in spinning depart- 
ment. Can overhaul or erect. Available to begin 


work at once. 30 years’ experience in spinning. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Spinning Mill with 20,000 square feet floor 
space, with additional warehouses 
J. & J. SPINNING MIL’. 
Maiden, N. C 


references. Write to Box D.,"" care Tex- 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Approximately 600 Loom Beams, inside 
width 44”, diameter head 20”, barrel diam- 
eter 6”, 130 teeth, 4 tie rods. Condition 
good to excellent 


WANTED—Position as General Overseer or Plant 
Superintendent of yarn, twine or weaving mill 
Experienced on cotton, waste and rayon, tube 

BAMBERG TEXTILE MILLS twists and laundry textiles. Presently employed: 

Bamberg. 8. C sober; high school education: age 47. Address Box 

“W. G..”* care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1235, 


Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Master Mechanic for outstanding textile 
company in Southeastern North Carolina 
Reply to Box “Z. T.” 


care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


SALESMAN WANTED 


To live in and cover the Western part of 
North Carolina and South Carolina for sev- 
eral companies supplying the weaving trade 
Commission basis. Reply to 


Read lextile Bulletin 
Classified Advertising 


Box N. care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITIONS OPEN—WE CAN PLACE—Sup! 


plant; supt. rayon coarse yarn mill, cot. system: 


you accept employment through our Service 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


204 Washington St. 


rayon yarn converting plant; cot. mill supt. large plant; supt. filament warp preparation and weaving 
rayon goods designers; warp preparation foreman, rayon and cot. OVERSEERS for braiding: cot 
card. and spin. combined: cot. weav. and designing combined; weaving non-elas. webbing; silk skein dye finishing high pile plush fabrics. Second 
hands raw stock and package dyeing: silk skein dyeing. Chemists and laboratory men; tex. school graduates: time study men 
Plant engineers: service engineer textile mach 
loom fixer; fixers for knitting mills. If you are available for a good paying position in the textile fleld, it will pay you to have your application in 
our files. We are receiving more inquiries and placing more men than ior several months. Negotiations are confidential. No fee 


master mechanics: 
salesmen and demonstrators. Fixers for sewing mach loom fixers: hos. mach. fixers: velvet 


to be paid unless 


Phone: Liberty 2-6547 Boston 8, Mass. 


Over 55 Years in Business 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ( Continued ) | r= 
FOR SALE Unusual opportunity for a high cali- 
ber sales executive i 10 f 
?—Sipp-Eastwood 101" Type DT Horizontal al x in a nat nally 
Beam Warping Machines reinforced for i=! known fiber producing company. 
Nylon complete with Vari-Drive, ete. i= 
i600 Live Ends Magazine Cone Creel with =| We want a man with a successful 
DX Tensions. } k 1 j 
End Plat Pin Revolving Speci Tree vackground in sales management. He 
Creels, Chromium Dents 5 ft. high. should be able to assume quickly full 
‘—French SAG Combse—30'¢” «x 12” cans, 272 «x ome 

23” aprons. For Fine Wools 21 pounds per responsibility for the entire fiber sales 
hour on Wool. rati f 1j 
2—Whitin Model J. Quiller, 304 Ends 214” f operations Of an expanding orpaniza- 

Gauge, 10%” Traverse. or tion. 
1—1943 Model (used bat little) Gessner 3 cyl- 
inders in tandem double acting Nappers. MAN-MAD E FIB ER This is a position which needs a pro- 
dia. O.A. Rolls per cylinder for 84” - 
cloth complete with Reeves Drives. feeding : gressive, resourceful manager, a man 
I—Morton 600 Ib. capacity Stainless Steel Raw a who can make top management deci- 
Steck Dye Kettles complete with motor, = sions and lead the way. It offers an 
control equipment, etc. = 
16—Colins 200 spindle Twisters; 3” Rings, 414” : attractive salary and benefits. 
Pitch. 8” Bobbin Traverse 10” dia. cylin- 
ders, 10 HP Motor, ete. F I rovide full details of qualifications 
> > > > ~ 
23—Noble Combs with Circles. = strict confidence. 
|=} 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. ic & Advertising Box No. 592, Room 1201 
Sales & Salvage Division : 230 West 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Sist & Parkside Ave., Philadelphia 31, Penna 
4 - 
WANTED—DEPARTMENT HEAD 
Manufacturers’ Agent 
for non-woven fabric plant in Middle . 
Atlantic States. Must be thoroughly extile Paper Mills 
‘ 
verscd in resin formulation and me- and 
eastern hoa orgia desires addi- 
chanical equipment. Excellent oppor 
tunity for the right man Que “nes, Must De quality 
Beams—Shell Rolls products priced to meet competition. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, : 
294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass, TURNER & CHAPMAN Care Textile Bulletin 
72.6947 P. O. Box 1225, Chorlotte |, N. C. 
Telephone Liberty 2-654 Box 620 Griffin, Go. 
I d t A d t isl 
Page Page Page 
Gastonia Brush Co 115 Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc 
Aldrich Machine Works - Gastonia Roller. Flyer & Spindle Co 81 General Asbestos & Rubber Div 63 
American Moistening Co v Gastonia Textile Sheet Metel Works. Inc 86 Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 123 and 124 
American Monorail Co., The Reiner, Inc., Robert 36 
Anco Div. American Associates, Inc 48 gg I nrc Rubber Div. of Raybestos = Rice Dobby Chain Co 60 
Armstrong Cork Co 24 and 25 cheanel Drestufl Co 41 Roberts Co 43 
Gossett Machine Works 7 Rohm & Haas Co 33 
anta ing Co Greensboro Industrial Platers, Inc 54 and 60 Saco-Lowell Shops 40 
Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L Gulf Ol] Corp. of Pa 13 Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc 19 
Barber-Colman Co 16 Scott Testers. Inc 117 
Barkley Machine Works 118 Holyoke Machine Co - o Ss 4 ] Ww Hey Cc 29 
Bowles & Meacham, Inc 118 & 
Cc 118 Idea! Industries, Inc 18 Shelton Hotel 59 
Bryant Elec ric Repair Co ne Industrial Rayon Corp 26 and 27 Sims Metal Works 63 
Bryant Supply Co., Inc 107 Sirrine Co.. J. E 117 
Bullard Clark Co., The 89 Jacobs Mig. Co.. The E. H. (Northern and Solvay Process Div. Allied Chemical & Dye 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 113 Southern Divisions) 89 Corp ‘ - 63 
Keever Starch Co ' Sonoco Products Co. 3 and 34 
Calgon, Inc 2 Kennedy Co.. W. A 123 Southern Shuttles Div. (Steel Heddle Mig. Co.) 49 
Carroll Co., J. E 107 Southern States Equipment Corp 57 
Charlotte Chemica! Laboratories, Inc 55 and 123 Landis. Inc.. Oliver D 46 Southern Textile Works 123 
Cities Supply Co., Inc 123 Laurel Soap Mig. Co., Inc 72 Standard Chemica! Products 23 
Clinton Foods Inc 103 Livermore Corp., H. F 31 Steel Heddie Mig. Co. and Southern Shutties 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 64 Loper Co., Ralph E 115 Div 49 
Cole Mig. Co., R. D 118 : ; Steel & Tank Service Co 107 
Corn Products Sales Co 6 Manhattan Rubber Division a Stein. Hall & Co.. Inc 107 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Meadows Mig. Co po 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 97 Monticello Bobbin Co R 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc 15 National Aniline Div. Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. 2! 8) 
National Starch Products, Inc i Textile Shops, The 48 
D & C Machine Co 119 National Vulcanized Fibre Co 70 and 71 Trust Co of Georgia 55 
Davis, A. Benson (Ben) 123 N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co Front Cover Turner & Chapman 124 
Dayton Rubber Co., The 4 and 5 North, Inc., Frank G lil 
Dillard Paper Co 39 Universal Winding Co 32 
Dolge Co.. The C. B 115 Oakite Products, Inc 60 
Draper Corp 2 Orr Felt & Blanket Co., The 46 Valentine Co., J. W 119 
Dronsfield Bros 81 Pabst Sales Co 109 Veeder-Root, Inc. Back Cover 
Pease & Co., J. N. 109 WAK Industries 111 
Fairtex Corp 45 Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc 44 Watson & Desmond 113 
Perguson Gear Co as : Philadelphia Quartz Co 113 West Point Foundry & Machine Co 125 
Pield Loom Reed Co. 3 Phoenix Oil Co 119 Whitin Machine Works lai 35 
Poster Machine Co 20 Piedmont Processing Co 117 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co . lil 
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HI-SPEED 


SLASHERS 


Only West Point can make an impartial recommen- 


WEST POINT 


; dation, because only West Point makes both cylinder i OUNDRY & MACHINE 
and hot air slashers. Whether for the lightest gauze oe | a 
: or the heaviest sheeting ... for natural or synthetic is oe COMPANY a 
fibers .. . for samples or research ... West Point can a WEST POINT A 

, GEORGI 


furnish the right slasher. 


WEST POINT otakes all 
ONLY WES 

(Sample & Research) 
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for Profit-Protection 
all through the mill 


2-3-4 Shift Pick, Hank, Yardage and Knitting Counters are 


convertible right in the mill . . . when, as and if operating 
conditions warrant. They keep accurate count of .produc- 
tion . . . help your workers do a better job. 


Loom Cut Meters help reduce short lengths and seconds 

. and make possible the sale of uniform lengths. . . with- 
out cut marks. Cut Meter records measurement of cloth as 
it passes over the sand roll. 

New “ Vary-Tally’’ Multiple-Unit Reset Counter is use- 
ful in many departments of mill operation, from inventory 
to inspection, or any other job where classification and 
count of types is desired. Made in combinations up to 6 
banks high and 12 units wide .. . also in single units. 

Accurate count is sound Cost-Countrol all through the 
mill. Check with the nearest Veeder-Root office today on 
your own counter needs. 


Loom Cut Meters for assuring uniform cut 
lengths of cloth .. . without cut marks. 


“Vary-Tally” Multiple-Unit Reset Counter 
for inspection, inventory, etc. 


on All Machines 


| 
Get this Veeder-Root 
“COUNTROL PACKAGE” 


ON LOOMS ON FRAMES 
2-3-4 PICK 2-3-4 HANK 
COUNTER COUNTER 

CUT METERS VARY-TALLY 


Ag mathines atc. 
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